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FOREWORD 
xt 


URING the present conflict the Charles R. Walgreen 
Foundation has sponsored at the University of Chi- 
cago several groups of lectures assessing the contri- 

butions to the war effort of, and the effects of the striggle 
upon, a number of important American institutions. Among’ ., 
these series, already published, are the volumes on the law, 
medicine, and the social services. In line with this policy, the 
Foundation invited to this campus during the Winter Quarter, 
1945, ten men distinguished in as many fields of government 
civilian service. Their lectures are now brought together to 
make the fourteenth volume of the Walgreen ‘“‘Studies of 
American Institutions.’ 

In his introductory remarks the editor and co-author of cis 
book, Professor Leonard D. White, mentions the general pur- 
pose of the contributors and the indispensable help given to 
the successful conduct of the war by the un-uniformed person- 
nel of the government. What Mr. White does not mention on 
the following pages is his primary share in arranging for the 
lecture series and in guiding it until its close. For this assist- 
ance and for the generous co-operation of his fellow-authors, 
the Walgreen Foundation makes grateful acknowledgment. 


Wiit1am T. Hutcurnson 


Executive Secretary, Charles R. Walgreen Foundation 
for the Study of American Institutions 
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INTRODUCTION 
te 


HE administrative system of the United States was 

put to its greatest test in the years of defense and war 

beginning in 1939. The achievements of both the 
military and the civilian arms of public administration were 
beyond precedent. The organization and putting into play of 
the productive capacity of American industry and agriculture, 
the training of millions of citizens into a strange and unac- 
customed way of life, the transportation of men and material 
over vast distances, the management of the domestic econ- 
omy—all combined into an enormous administrative task 
focused on a single objective. 

Success turned on many factors, one of which was the dis- 
covery and use of civilian personnel in the expanded functions 
of government. The crisis demanded the services of three times 
as many men and women as were normally employed. Skills of 
every imaginable combination were sought for the specialist 
tasks that had to be done. Priorities in the use of manpower 
had to be agreed upon in order to insure the performance of 
the most essential functions. 

To supply itself with the needed civilian manpower in the 
midst of an acute labor shortage and to use its resources most 
effectively, the government relied in the first instance upon 
_ the United States Civil Service Commission, working in close 
co-operation with the departments and other civilian agen- 
cies, the War Manpower Commission, and the United States 
Employment Service. The system of recruitment, examination, 
placement, and utilization was made over to suit the times, 
but its fundamentals were retained. Other agencies also played 
a notable part in the search for civilian personnel. 
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vi INTRODUCTION 


This series of lectures presents the salient aspects of a huge 
and, on the whole, successful enterprise. Without excep- 
tion, each lecturer participated in some aspect of the work. 
The editor, a former member of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, became a member of its Committee on Adminis- 
trative Personnel. Herbert Emmerich was secretary of the Of- 
fice for Emergency Management from 1940 to 1942, commis- 
sioner of the Federal Public Housing Authority from 1942 to 
1944, and also a member of the Committee on Administrative 
Personnel. Merriam H. Trytten was director of the Office of Sci- 
entific Personnel, National Research Council. John McDiarmid 
was assistant chief of the Examining and Personnel Utilization 
Division of the Civil Service Commission. Leonard Car- 
michael took leave of absence from his duties as president of 
Tufts College to serve as the director of the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel. Arthur S. Flemming was 
a member of the Civil Service Commission throughout the 
whole period. Frank Bane, executive director of the Council 
of State Governments and former director of the Division of 
State and Local Co-operation in the Office for Emergency 
Management, took a leading part in setting up the rationing 
and price-control machinery. Edgar B. Young was personnel 
officer of the Bureau of the Budget and later executive assist- 
ant of the Bureau's Division of Administrative Management. 
Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer was consulted on various aspects 
of joint personnel arrangements with other countries. Louis 
Brownlow, director of the Public Administration Clearing 
House until May 1, 1945, was consulted on all fronts. The lec- 
turers spoke, consequently, from an abundance of experience 
with the civil service in wartime. 

The editor has retained the lecture form in the printed 
book. 
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THE SCOPE AND NATURE OF THE 
PROBLEM 


LEONARD D. WHITE 
Fes 


HE reformed federal civil service is ncw in the midst 
of its third war crisis. The Spanish-American War 
was brief and localized and left little impress upon the 
public service of its day. World War I made great demands 
upon the civil service of its time and put in motion improve- 
ments which in the long run did much to strengthen the sys- 
tem. World War II has imposed far greater demands upon the 
civilian employees of the government than World War I and 
has already set in motion strong currents which will profound- 
ly affect the civil service of the future—for better or for worse. 
Crisis, whether war or depression, puts institutions to hard 
tests. The crust of custom breaks, a fluid situation ensues in 
which new forms are extemporized, and old institutions either 
adapt themselves to new demands or are discarded. The story 
of civil service in wartime is essentially a case study in institu- 
tional adaptation to a crisis of unparalleled magnitude. The 
established system of government employment in 1939 was 
not discarded, but it passed through a series of important 
adaptations to enable it to meet the demands which the War 
Department, the Navy, the War Production Board, and other 
government agencies heaped upon it. The hovering problems 
of reconversion to a peacetime future remain unsolved, al- 
though they are already attracting critical attention.! 


1 Floyd W. Reeves, ‘‘Civil Service as Usual,"’ Public Administration Review, IV 
(4944), 327-40. 
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This series of lectures was designed to present the principal 
aspects of the five-year crisis period through which the federal 
civil service has passed. The wartime adaptations have now 
been worked out, and Congress has already directed the civil 
service to begin the long road back to peacetime forms.? 
Quantitatively the civil service has presumably reached its 
peak, and the volume of emergency employment has slowly 
begun to recede. While our perspective is therefore narrow, we 
can look upon a substantially complete cycle. We propose to 
inquire into the ways and means by which the federal govern- 
ment secured the essential executive and managerial talent, the 
scientists and research men, the social scientists, and the 
skilled workers essential for the huge job of conversion to 
war. In addition to the central task of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, we shall describe particularly the con- 
tribution of the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel and the mobilization of a citizen civilian army in 
connection with selective service, civilian defense, rationing, 
and price control—a truly notable contribution which in prin- 
ciple reaches out to the army of volunteer housewives who 
sewed and rolled bandages and assembled materials for mili- 
tary use through the Red Cross. We shall also examine the 
means by which the volume of government employment was 
eventually controlled and survey the new international civil 
service now in process of formation. Finally, we shall make a 
preliminary assessment of our national successes and failures 
in this vital civilian area of modern war. 


THE NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 

Before plunging into the particular subject matter in hand, 

it is useful to examine more broadly the general consequences 
of crisis upon a public service. The behavior of any public 


2 Public Law 359 (78th Cong. [June 27, 1944]), in providing for veterans’ preference, 
made it necessary to return to ranked registers, for example. 
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service is remarkably similar under emergency conditions, 
whether American or English, Canadian or Russian, and in 
all probability (although we lack contemporary evidence) 
whether Italian or German or Japanese. The peacetime forms 
of all great public services are fundamentally alike, and it is 
not surprising that under similar conditions of stress and 
strain their adaptations should resemble one another. 

The dominant new public service factors in a crisis situa- 
tion are urgency, scarcity, and expansion. The characteristic 
general consequences and types of adaptation are dilution, 
competition, instability, simplification, and deterioration. 

The factor of urgency is obvious. War permits no avoidable 
delay, whether for defensive or for offensive operations. Dead 
lines are the order of the day, fixed at the earliest conceivable 
moment; and failure to meet them invites institutional dis- 
aster. Crisis demands speed, and the whole civil service sys- 
tem is forced to respond to this overriding consideration. The 
Civil Service Commission, faced with the possibility of ouster 

from the field of emergency personnel, instantly announced its 
intention of meeting dead lines for the Army, the Navy, and 
war production, come what may. 

The factor of scarcity is also sufficiently obvious. The par- 
ticular item of scarcity which is relevant here is manpower. 
The demands of all-out war are so enormous that manpower 
shortages develop in many sectors of the civil service. More 
precisely, the shortage is one of skills. The civil service is 
called upon to perform services requiring specialized skills at 
many times the normal volume, while at the same time the 
country is drained bare of talent to perform these services. In 
many instances since 1939 the needs of the country for many 
crucial types of skill could not be met. The government could 
not commandeer the total available supply; to do so would 
have been to cripple private activities which needed the same 
talent for essential civilian production for war purposes. 
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Among the serious shortages was lack of executive and man- 
agement officials, personnel technicians (especially classifica- 
tion examiners), scientists and professional men, production 
specialists, and many types of skilled craftsmen. Scarcity in 
most lines of employment, indeed, was the order of the 
day. 

This lack of trained personnel is the obverse of the character- 
istic trend toward civil service expansion in time of crisis. I 
shall return to a more detailed analysis of the federal figures of 
employment at a later point. Here it is enough to state that 
from June 30, 1939, to June 30, 1944, the total number of paid 
civilian employees of the federal government (at home and 
overseas) expanded from 920,000 to 3,302,000. The volume of 
expansion was far greater than the parallel increase in World 
War I: these earlier figures were 540,000 and 917,000, respec- 
tively. But in any crisis, including the depression crisis of the 
1930's, the public service expands by much more than its nor- 
mal rate of growth. 

The inevitable consequence of twinned scarcity and expan- 
sion is dilution. The quality of the civil service after 1939 in 
fact changed markedly. The traditional civil service career 
man in the more responsible administrative positions was 
‘‘doubled"’ Cif not diluted) by a considerable number of busi- 
ness executives drafted from their private concerns, many as 
dollar-a-year men. The foreign service was doubled (if not 
diluted) by new types drawn in from business and from the 
universities, notably in the Foreign Economic Administration 
and the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 
The clerical staffs were ‘‘diluted’’ by huge numbers of women, 
as the men moved into the armed services. The secretarial 
staff was diluted to the point where it was alleged that any 
girl who could distinguish a typewriter from an adding ma- 
chine was employed forthwith. The investigational staff was 
diluted by men, and occasionally women, whose experience as 
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investigators was often slender and whose attitudes were 
sometimes dubious. 

There ensues, in a period of expansion and scarcity, competi- 
tion. The wartime period after 1939 was no exception. There 
was competition between government and industry for avail- 
able manpower. There was competition between the old gov- 
ernment departments and the new war agencies for command 
of the talents of those who knew how to operate the official 
machine. There was competition between the successive waves 
of new war agencies. In one sense of the term there was com- 
petition between the armed forces and all civilian agencies; 
but the former easily prevailed. The competition eventually 
rose to such heights that official pirating as well as industrial 
pirating had to be brought under control. 

Instability is another characteristic of a public service in 
wartime. The very situation is unstable as the political and 
military situation shifts. New crises constantly arise; unex- 
pected problems, often quite novel, rear their heads; new per- 
sonalities are constantly appearing as their predecessors move 
on to heavier responsibilities or are sent on foreign missions, 
Each new key personality is likely to involve changes in or- 
ganization, methods, and subordinate personnel. The turn of 
military events, a new invention, a breakdown at any point in 
the civil organization, a report from a congressional commit- 
tee, an unexpected reduction of funds—all these may render 
more unstable a situation which in essence is always in a state 
of rapid change. Here we may find one reason for the occasion- 
al failure of the civil service career man to meet new demands 
and for the presumable value of businessmen accustomed to the 
more rapid changes and to the risks of a competitive world. 
The federal service after 1939 felt the full force of these dis- 
turbing conditions so contrary to settled administration. 

A public service in time of crisis purges itself of many of the 
normal complexities of operations. Speed, urgency, scarcity, 
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and dilution compel reconsideration of long-established ways 
of doing business. As in industry complex operations are bro- 
ken down into simple ones which can be performed by quickly 
trained novices, so in government simplification becomes the 
order of the day. The elimination of forms and procedures, the 
suspension of less essential activities, the consolidation of ad- 
ministrative sequences, and the purification of ‘‘gobbledy- 
gook’’® go on at an accelerated pace. Across this current, how- 
ever, such is the taste for complication, new complexities arise 
to replace those which have gone. The struggle to simplify, 
to rationalize, and to perfect is, nevertheless, given new im- 
petus and wins substantial victories, often against stubborn 
opposition. The contributions of the administrative analysts, 
spearheaded by the Division of Administrative Management 
of the Bureau of the Budget, will certainly loom large when 
they can be revealed. 

Finally, in this review of the normal consequences of crisis 
upon a civil service, we note the fact of deterioration. I do not 
mean that all branches of the public service deteriorate, nor 
would I assert that none of them improves. Some more than 
hold their own, and for some the crisis is the occasion for new 
heights of achievement. But the net over-all consequence upon 
the civil service, as upon civilian life as a whole, is deteriora- 
tion. Equipment wears out, and replacements, if made, are in- 
ferior in quality; a housing shortage forces a single organiza- 
tion into a number of separate buildings or scatters it in differ- 
ent cities; communication becomes more difficult; the quality 
of new recruits gradually slides downhill as the supply of tal- 
ent dwindles. More than this, the burden of work imposed upon 
officials increases to such an extent that the whole service 
suffers from a progressive weariness and nervous strain which 
preclude the best work. Men improvise, they delegate, they toil 


3 I.e., ‘official English" as defined by Maury Maverick, ‘‘Gobbledygook,”’ Public 
Administration Review, IV (1944), 151. 
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by day and by night; but they are oppressed by a mounting 
burden of unfinished business. The less urgent is set aside— 
only the most pressing can get attention. The needs of the war 
are met; but other needs, normally perhaps the center of official 
care, suffer. The standards of the civil service under the impact 
of crisis deteriorate, despite the best will and despite the best 
effort of those concerned. 

Two additional observations need to be made. Crisis im- 
poses the necessity of new types of governmental activity. War 
crisis, brief and passing though it is presumed to be, requires a 
huge range of new civilian activities—the selection of men for 
military duty, organization of production, civilian defense, 
censorship, control of subversive activities, rationing, price 
control, allocation of manpower, and many others. To perform 

these functions since 1939 a new administrative system was 
erected beside the old. The functions of most of the established 
agencies were also expanded or supplemented, but the mass of 
war activities was vested in a separate, ad hoc administrative 
system, much of which presumably will vanish with the close 
of hostilities. The adjustment of these emergency offices one 
to another and to the established departments of government 
was a difficult and often a trying task, straining to the utmost 
the improvised machinery of over-all co-ordination. 

The second observation is that in these war years both the 
regular and the emergency agencies have enjoyed relative free- 
dom of operation. Congress has appropriated money freely and 
has given it to the War and Navy departments, and others, in 
lump sums. The War and Navy departments have been released 
from the audit of the Comptroller-General in so far as many 
types of war expenditures are concerned. The Bureau of the 
Budget has relaxed its normal requirements for the justifica- 
tion of estimates. The Civil Service Commission has facilitated 
the joint recruitment of personnel and has relaxed many of its 
standard requirements. This degree of operating freedom in- 
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duced a reaction in 1942, when Congress became alarmed at 
the volume of government employment and directed the House 
Civil Service Committee to investigate the whole civil service 
situation. Subsequently new forms of control were imposed 
(which will be the subject of a succeeding chapter), and the 
freedom of action of the older departments is now (1945) not 
far different from that characteristic of normal times. 

These general observations will be illustrated as the experi- 
ence of the federal government in handling its civilian wartime 
employment problems is dealt with by succeeding writers. To 
clarify the setting into which their chapters will fit, I propose 
next to sketch briefly the organizational pattern of the federal 
personnel system during the war years. 


THE FEDERAL PERSONNEL SYSTEM 


Great improvements in the federal personnel system had 
occurred since World War I. Indeed, the advances in these two 
decades had transformed the system from one still dominated 
by the historic tradition of defeating the spoilsmen to one 
actively concerned with a wide range of progressive, positive 
personnel functions designed to secure and build up a service 
marked by intelligence, initiative, operating skill, and a sense 
of responsibility. 

The United States Civil Service Commission remained the 
center of the system. In addition to its old function of exami- 
nation, it now classified positions in the departmental service, 
supervised an annual efficiency rating of employees, superin- 
tended appeal boards in the respective departments and agen- 
cies that reviewed complaints about ratings; enforced the rules 
against active participation in politics, protected the interests 
of veterans, and managed the retirement system. To consider 
personnel policy and facilitate the interchange of views on 
personnel matters, the Council of Personnel Administration 
had been re-established on February 1, 1939, comprising the 
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personnel directors of the several departments and agencies, 
under a chairman designated by the President. To co-ordinate 
the personnel policy of the government and to facilitate the 
exercise of the President’s responsibility, Mr. Roosevelt es- 
tablished in 1939 the Liaison Office for Personnel Management 
in the Executive Office of the President. 

The departmental personnel offices, nearly all established in 
1938-39 as a result of recommendations of the President's Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management, represented another 
important advance of the interwar period. The departments 
became aware of their own responsibilities and more actively 
concerned with protecting their share of the whole personnel 
job at the same time that they were perfecting the means of 
performing their part of the work. Some of the newer agencies 
organized during the depression, indeed, held advanced ideas 
about the nature of modern personnel work which were rela- 
tively novel to some of the older agencies and the Civil Service 
Commission. Although there is no sense of antagonism be- 
tween the departmental personnel officers and the central per- 
sonnel agency, there is no present agreement concerning their 
respective roles. To develop a rational plan of distribution of 
responsibility at this point is an important task of the imme- 
diate future. It involves considerations of departmental man- 
agement which are both intricate and controversial. 

The government, then, was in a relatively strong position 
in 1939 to undertake the task of recruiting the manpower need- 
ed for defense and war. But, as events were to prove, the com- 
bined efforts of the Civil Service Commission, the Council of 
Personnel Administration, and the departmental personnel 
officers were not enough. A considerable part of the manpower 
job was done directly through the activities of top manage- 
ment—the directors of war agencies and their immediate as- 
sistants. Their contribution was especially important in se- 
curing executives and industrial specialists of various types. 
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They tended to avoid the normal civil service channels of 
recruitment and selection in favor of direct recruitment of the 
type that is usual in business. A long tug-of-war ensued be- 
tween the Civil Service Commission and the war agencies over 
their respective responsibilities. A lesser tug-of-war took place 
between the departmental personnel officers and the top execu- 
tives, who were often unwilling to rely on their own personnel 
aides for major appointments. The Civil Service Commission 
eventually won formal acquiescence in its prior responsibili- 
ties, but the victory was never fully implemented. The reluc- 
tance of business executives to rely upon an ‘‘outside’’ office 
to secure top executives in a war agency is understandable and 
points to an underlying problem of distribution of authority. 

In short, the personnel structure of the federal government 
during the war crisis included the Civil Service Commission, 
the Liaison Office for Personnel Management, the Council of 
Personnel Administration, the departmental personnel officers, 
and, in addition, the responsible executives of many wartime 
agencies who did considerable recruiting at high levels of 
employment. 


THE STATUS OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


From the point of view of the Civil Service Commission the 
nature of the problem of wartime operations was a dual one: 
first, to retain the central authority for examining the neces- 
sary civilian personnel and, second, to meet the needs of the 
government in the most effective manner. 

In the early months of the crisis it was by no means agreed 
on all sides that the Civil Service Commission should remain 
the central personnel supply office. In September, 1939, the 
President authorized the departments to make temporary ap- 
pointments in cases in which the Commission had no available 
qualified eligibles.‘ This order, which corresponded to an or- 


4 Executive Order 8257 (September 21, 1939). Persons appointed had to be found 
qualified by the Commission, nevertheless. 
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der by Woodrow Wilson in 1917, opened the door to extensive 
appointments outside the civil service system. It prevailed 
until March 16, 1942, when new war-service regulations were 
introduced. 

The major decision on the emergency status of the Civil 
Service Commission, however, occurred in the autumn of 1940 
in consideration of War Department legislation. The War De- 
partment, without consulting the Commission, advised the 
House Military Affairs Committee that it needed authority 
to appoint emergency civilian personnel without reference to 
the Commission. 

The War Department (and other agencies at other times) 
argued that the Commission would be unable to operate rapid- 
ly enough, that the customary procedures of the Commission 
were not suited for an emergency, that War Department and 
business executives in government could do a better job, and 
that their responsibility would be impaired unless they could 
pick their own officials and assistants. The House committee 
was apparently prepared to grant this request. The matter 
came to the attention of the Commission, which requested a 
hearing at which Commissioner Flemming made a dramatic 
appeal to retain the Commission as the government’s central 
agency for personnel. Commissioner Flemming insisted upon 
the authority of the Commission in the interest of the war 
effort itself. He defended its capacity to produce results and 
dwelt upon the confusion which would ensue in a tight labor 
market if agencies of the government were to compete against 
each other. The War Department receded from its position on 
the basis of further conference with the Commission, and Con- 
gtess, in passing the legislation, conserved the central au- 
thority of the Civil Service Commission. The escape was a nar- 
row one, but it turned out to be decisive. The issue was not 
seriously pressed again, but the central position of the Com- 
mission in recruiting higher executives and industrial experts 
remained precarious so far as some agencies were concerned. 
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SIMPLIFICATION OF PROCEDURES 


Long before this battle had been won, the Civil Service Com- 
mission had been overhauling its procedures in order to meet 
wartime conditions. Recognizing the need for expedition, the 
Commission delegated to one of its members, Mr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, full responsibility for working out the necessary 
changes for defense and war. This authority prevailed through- 
out the whole emergency and secured some of the advantages 
of a single personnel administrator. The arrangement was an 
essential one as the load of consultation with the highest ci- 
vilian and military personnel piled up and as decisions had to’ 
be reached rapidly and conclusively. 

The fall of France in the spring of 1940 sent a shock through- 
out the official world in Washington. The Commission in- 
stantly recognized that it faced tasks of a new order as this 
country began to face the prospect of war. By midsummer of 
1940 the Commission set itself new objectives: (1) to furnish 
all civilian personnel requested by national defense agencies 
for entrance on duty at the time indicated by the agency; (2) to 
keep in constant touch with national defense agencies in order 
to expedite meeting their personnel needs; (3) to undertake an 
intensive program of recruitment to meet prospective short- 
ages; (4) to encourage training programs; (5) to insure the 
loyalty and good character of all persons appointed as a result 
of Commission activities; and (6) to keep politics out of de- 
fense.® 

Ina constant succession of changes the Commission set aside 
many of the usual requirements for examination and certifica- 
tion. The transfer system was at first substantially tightened 
as the old agencies sought to protect themselves and then pro- 
gressively relaxed as the desperate needs of the emergency 
agencies for seasoned government executives became apparent. 


5 Archur S. Flemming, ‘‘Emergency Aspects of Civil Service,”’ Public Administration 
Review, I (1940-41), 25-31. 
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The classification system, which governed the pay structure, 
was under heavy pressure as the cost of living rose, and its re- 
quirements were gradually modified as pay improvements be- 
came essential to maintain staffs. New procedures were in- 
vented and adapted to the new situations that arose as man- 
power became scarcer and demands greater. ae 

The major turning-point in streamlining the Commission's 
procedures occurred on March 15, 1942, when a new wartime 
regime was inaugurated.® Normal civil service appointments 
were suspended; all subsequent appointments were ‘‘war serv- 
ice’ only and were effective for the duration and not later than 
six months thereafter.’ Since temporary employment only was 
involved, the normal requirements of open competitive exami- 
nation could be waived without derogation of principle. Fur- 
thermore, by this time the demand for eligibles of many types 
far exceeded the supply, so that any person with minimum 
passing qualifications was certain of appointment. Pass ex- 
aminations and immediate appointments in many areas of 
employment consequently took the place of open competition, 
ranked registers, and certification by the rule of three. 

To facilitate the process of putting civilian employees to 
work, the Commission authorized final action in the field in 
many classes of employment. It appointed representatives in 
all the major employment centers and assigned many others to 
facilitate the personnel requirements of particular field estab- 
lishments such as arsenals, navy yards, ordnance offices, and 
quartermaster depots. Such representatives had already dem- 
onstrated their usefulness in Washington. They received re- 
cruiting orders from Washington or from the regional office of 
the Commission and had the responsibility of producing the 


6 Executive Order 9063 (February 16, 1942), and ‘War Service Regulations of the 
Civil Service Commission’’ (March 15, 1942). 


” Over one and a half million federal employees held such appointments in 1945. 
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specified number of qualified employees at the designated 
dead line.® . 

The new war-service regulations of 1942 also sought to end 
the freelance recruiting of personnel in which many war agen- 
cies were engaged. All recruiting except that carried on with 
prior approval of the Civil Service Commission was forbidden. 
Persons consulting with a government office in Washington for 
employment were required to be directed forthwith to the 
Commission. Departments were forbidden to publicize their 
employment needs without the express approval of the Com- 
mission. The objectives of these requirements were to put an 
end to interagency competition for civilian personnel (with 
resultant pressure upon established pay scales) and to reaffirm 
the authority of the Commission as the government's central 
personnel agency. 

These regulations put a heavy obligation on the Commis- 
sion to meet the needs of departments through its machinery 
as well as the departments could do for themselves. The field 
representatives played an important part in discharging this 
duty. Normally each employing agency makes the final de- 
cision on appointment, selecting from eligibles supplied by the 
Commission. Now the departments in some cases authorized 
the Commission to place certain classes of employees without 
agency interview, a short cut known ‘'to the trade’ as direct 
recruiting. A second device, widely used, was joint recruiting. 
A team composed of a Civil Service Commission representative 
and a departmental appointing agent jointly searched for and 
interviewed potential employees. Agreement having been 
reached on the spot, the prospective employee was appointed 
forthwith and put on the train to his official destination.® 


8 To deal with the difficult job of finding high-grade executive, administrative, and 
technical personnel, the Commission designated a number of “recruiting specialists’’ + 
who worked in the field. 

9 W. Brooke Graves and James M. Herring, ‘‘Recruiting Administrative Personnel 
in the Field,” Public Administration Review, II (1942), 302-11. 
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The crisis transformation of job classification was far less 
than that which occurred in recruitment and placement. In 
principle there was no derogation from the full responsibility 
of the Civil Service Commission to determine the proper classi- 
fication of positions under the Classification Act of 1923, and 
there were no exemptions from the normal coverage of the act. 
Since no position within the act could be filled until classified, 
including the bulk of the headquarters personnel in Washing- 
ton, the pressure on the classification division of the Commis- 
sion for quick action was extreme. The division sent its ex- 
perts to live with the operating agencies and vested them with 
power to act finally in most types of cases. It simplified pro- 
cedures and expedited action. It did not, however, accept the 
thesis that classification was a function that should be trans- 
ferred to the departments, subject to a Commission audit. 

There is general agreement that the application of classifi- 
cation standards deteriorated. There were not enough trained 
classification examiners to handle the volume of work. The 
departmental field services tried to apply the Classification 
Act to their personnel as best they could; but the Commission 
had no legal standing in or responsibility for the field classifi- 
cation and was so bereft of available personnel that it could do 
little to help the field offices. Standards suffered as the classifi- 
cation system sagged under the weight of pressures for pay 
increases, both in the field and in Washington. A complex and 
controversial problem of readjustment of classification and 
salaries awaits the return of more normal conditions. 

Those responsible for civilian manpower for government 
offices realized at an early stage that scarcity, competition, 
and dilution would necessitate in-service training of existing 
personnel on a large scale. Although the need was great, the 
record of achievement was relatively disappointing. Doubt 
concerning legal authority to spend funds for training para- 
lyzed many potential programs, and hesitation over the loca- 
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tion of leadership in this field paralyzed efforts to use public 
funds for training. Many departments did a great deal; they 
were forced to train in order to exist.!° Leadership in one im- 
portant area was finally assumed by a private organization, 
the National Institute of Public Affairs, which, in co-opera- 
tion with the departments, conducted a successful ‘‘intern- 
ship’ training program for men and women on the job. The 
Civil Service Commission took over responsibility for this 
type of training late in 1944. Legislation to clarify authority 
was finally drafted by the Civil Service Commission and the 
Council of Personnel Administration, to be submitted to 
Congress in 1945. 

In a related task of the crisis, the Personnel Utilization 
Program (P.U.P.), a more gratifying record was achieved. 
The purpose of this program was to insure that every employee 
was used to his maximum capacity and at his highest skill. 
Revelations of first-class stenographers put at routine plain 
copy in face of a crucial shortage of stenographers furnished 
only one example of the ineffective use of available manpower. 
The departments and the Commission made a highly credit- 
able showing in correcting this fault. 

The Civil Service Commission thus assumed a vigorous and 
positive leadership in modifying its own procedures and in 
urging the operating agencies to utilize their personnel most 
effectively. In some quarters there was, nevertheless, com- 
plaint that too much Commission control still remained to 
permit proper freedom of action among the war a gencies. 

To discharge its new obligations, the Commission's own 
staff underwent a relatively huge expansion. Its employees on 
June 30, 1939, numbered 1,768; on June 30, 1944, the number 
was 6,887, a slight recession from an earlier peak. Expendi- 

10The most notable success was the ‘Training within’ Industry’’ program 


(T.W.L.); after wide use in industry some government agencies, especially the War 
Department, put these training procedures at work. 
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tures for the fiscal year 1938-39 were $3,200,000 (in round fig- 
ures); for 1942-43, $18,400,000. The Commission thus had an 
internal management problem of some difficulty in absorbing 
a mass of inexperienced employees. 

One phase of war adjustment within the Civil Service Com- 
mission was the decentralization of work to its thirteen re- 
gional offices and the field service generally. These offices ex- 
panded at an extraordinary rate but, nevertheless, were not 
fully manned for the work that they were called upon to do. 


TABLE 1 


Srarr AND VoLumg or Work oF THE CHICAGO 
ReGionat Orrice or THE Unitep States 
Crvit Service Commission, 1938-43 





Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
Staff and Activity Ending June Ending June 
30, 1988 80, 1943 
No. of staff...... 20 362 
Placements...... 5,862 203, 381 
Visitors......... 88 , 960 882,730 
Outgoing mail... 62,542 1,838,876 


The history of the Chicago regional office from 1938 to 1943, 
the peak year, is illustrative and is summarized in Table 1. 


VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT 


The question remains, widely discussed during the 1944 
election and earlier, whether the civilian personnel of the fed- 
eral government was excessive. Only a careful detailed study 
can furnish a satisfactory answer to this interrogation. Some 
observations can be made, however, which throw light upon 
the issue. 

In the first place, the civil service was not a refuge for men 
of military age who were seeking to avoid military duty. On 
this point one can speak with assurance. On February 9, 1942, 
the President issued a statement of policy which insured uni- 
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formity in granting deferments throughout the service, limited 
the deferment to six months, and required a special certificate 
of the head of the department for a renewal." A Senate in- 
quiry in the spring of 1942 showed approximately 6,000 de- 
ferments in effect on March 1, 1942, in a total civilian force 
of about 1,900,000. On September 24, 1942, control of civilian 
deferments in government positions was assumed by the War 
Manpower Commission, and shortly thereafter the President 
accepted (for a brief period) direct personal responsibility for 
such deferments in key positions as seemed inescapable. The 
number was exceedingly small. 

In the second place, the great bulk of the growth of civilian 
personnel occurred in the War and Navy departments. The 
total increase of paid civilian personnel from June 30, 1939, to 
June 30, 1944, was 1,997,977.!? Of this increase, 1,700,000 Cin 
round figures) was charged to War and Navy, or 86 per cent. 
The greater part of these employees were skilled and unskilled 
workers in arsenals, navy yards, and other military or naval 
establishments.!* They were ‘‘bureaucrats in overalls,’’ if bu- 
reaucrats at all. There remain about 300,000 other employees 
to account for. The specifically war agencies, none of which 
was in existence on June 30, 1939, employed over 170,000 on 
June 30, 1944.14 The remainder—130,000—indicates the net 


This point and others relevant to these lectures are ably summarized in L. 
Vaughan Howard and Hugh A. Bone, Current American Government: Wartime Develop- 
ments (New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1943). 

12 These figures are from the annual reports of the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission and from its Monthly Report of Employment, Executive Branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

13 On June 30, 1944, there were 1,240,000 civilian employees of the War Department 
stationed in continental United States. Of these, 710,000 were in manual employment, 
skilled and other mechanical positions, custodial or protective positions, the crafts, 
and subprofessional posts. (Figures supplied by the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. ) 

14 Including the following large units: Office of Price Administration (59,000), War 
Manpower Commission (26,000), Selective Service System (22,000), War Production 
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volume of additional personnel required by the old-line agen- 
cies (excluding the War and Navy departments), whose total 
employment on June 30, 1939, was 735,000. Many of these, of 
course, had direct war-related duties. If there was waste 1n 
employment and in hoarding of manpower, it did not occur 
here on any substantial scale. 

In the War Department apparently overemployment and un- 
satisfactory control of civilian personnel developed in the 
early months of war preparation. Granting the need for ur- 
gency and the desirability of having too many rather than too 
few, one nevertheless comes to the broad conclusion that the 
War Department, housed in its enormous new headquarters 
across the Potomac, had more civilian personnel at times (both 
in Washington and in the field) than it needed or could effective- 
ly use. This general conclusion in turn would not be relevant to 
many War Department offices and divisions, and in more recent 
tithes the War Department has taken steps to correct this recur- 
rent problem of overstaffing. The plan of management control 
which is now in operation in the Army Service Forces is im- 
pressive from any point of view.’® My preliminary conclusion 
is, therefore, that the amount of civilian employment in the 
regular peacetime agencies of government as a whole gives no 
evidence of undue expansion; that the volume of employment 
in the wartime civilian agencies was not, in general, excessive 
in view of the nature of their task; and that the armed forces 
eventually took steps to correct the initial waste of civilian 
employment in their organizations. In any event, the alarm 
over an ‘‘inflated bureaucracy’’ seemed more inflated at times 
than the public service itself. 


Board (15,000), War Shipping Administration (12,000), and the Office of Censorship 
(10,000). These figures exclude unpaid employees and employees stationed outside the 
continental United States. 

#6 Lieutenant General Brehon Somervell e¢ a/., “Administrative Management in the 
Army Service Forces,’’ Public Administration Review, IV (1944), 255-308. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion may we turn from these particulars to view 
the general features of the governmental scene again. This 
great crisis, like all others, had a profound effect upon the 
federal public service. Faced with urgent new tasks and a 
scarcity of manpower, the public service experienced the 
vicissitudes of dilution, competition within and without, in- 
stability, elimination of nonessentials, and, to a certain ex- 
tent, deterioration. The relative incompatibility of the busi- 
ness and the governmental ways of handling large-scale affairs 
was demonstrated anew, as well as the essential contribu- 
tion which business executives have to make in an all-out pro- 
gram of industrial production on government order. 

The magnitude of the job to be done in finding enough 
qualified civilian government employees was unparalleled 
in our history, perhaps in the history of any country. The cen- 
tral responsibility for securing civilian government employees 
was left with the Civil Service Commission, a precedent which 
is of major significance in the future development of the pub- 
lic service. This responsibility extended to the temporary 
emergency public service which was erected beside, and in part 
spread over, the permanent administrative structure. The civil 
service system was itself modified in many particulars to ex- 
pedite action and to co-operate more fully with the operating 
agencies. Congress has already begun to turn the system back 
toward peacetime forms, but the extent to which old proce- 
dures will, or should be, re-established is now far from clear. 

It is worth remarking that the record of the federal service 
through this crisis has been singularly (but characteristically) 
free from scandal. The worst faults with which it has been 
charged are overstaffing and inadequacy; its integrity has been 
unquestioned. Over the years this high standard of integrity 
will not be forgotten by the millions of American citizens, 
men and women, white and Negro, young and old, who have 
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contributed their share to victory in government offices, and 
who, when the war is over, will in large measure be demobi- 
lized to their homes or to private employment. 

It is yet too soon to make more than a preliminary generali- 
zation concerning the quality of public service achievement. 
This volume will be brought to a close by an analysis of the 
successes and failures of the civil service. It will not be difficult 
to identify some extraordinary successes and some downright 
failures. My observation leads me to believe that, on the 
whole, the record is one in which genuine satisfaction can be 
taken by all those who place their faith in the capacity of de- 
mocracies to organize themselves effectively for war or for 
peace. 


II 


THE SEARCH FOR EXECUTIVE TALENT 


HERBERT EMMERICH 
x 


N WARTIME it is our great American tradition that the 
talents, skills, and devotion of its citizens belong to the 
nation. We are winning this war not only because of the 

military skill and bravery of our men in uniform but also be- 
cause of the extraordinary variety of talent and dedication to 
duty which our nation has commanded in civilian posts in the 
long heartbreaking months and years of the make-ready period 
as well as in this year of active offense and of signal victory. 
In the search for executive talent since the start of the defense 
program in 1940 the civil service roster of the United States 
has been the entire American people. 

That this is in marked contrast with the tradition of other 
countries is perhaps surprising, but then we are always sur- 
prised when an American institution proves to be superior to a 
foreign one. In fact, it is quite unfashionable, not to say un- 
scholarly, to praise any governmental accomplishment in our 
own country. At the risk of being disqualified as a credible 
witness, I intend to indulge myself in occasional enthusiasms. 
For it is time for a little deflation of the concept that only 
carping criticism is scientific and only cynical sneering is real- 
istic. When, in the greatest crisis of the modern era, in the 
face of the greatest threat in man’s memory to all decency and 
freedom, our American democratic institutions again demon- 
strate their resiliency and meet grueling test after test with 
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prodigious feat after feat, I believe it is scientific and realistic 
to indulge one’s self in a few cheers. 

I pause for a moment to attempt briefly to illustrate the di- 
mensions of the task we are accomplishing. I have never been 
able to picture it adequately to myself so that I hope you will 
excuse my inadequacy in bringing its magnitude and com- 
plexity into sharp relief for you. The magnitude, indeed, may 
be easier to grasp than its variety and complexity—a complex- 
ity made more intricate by having to be compressed into a 
short time span. A few specimens, such as the increases in cer- 
tain items of production during the last four years, will illus- 
trate the sheer size of our home-front effort: 

Merchant ships from 1 million to 18 million tons a year 

Military airplanes from 400 to 8,000 a month 

Aluminum from 400 million to 1,600 million pounds a year 

Synthetic rubber from practically zero to 800,000 tons a year 

Expansion of an army of 300,000 to an army of 8,000,000 

Expansion of a navy from 210,000 to 3,800,000 to man a fleet 
quadrupled in size. 

Nor is it too difficult to grasp the fact that, with twelve 
million of our most productive citizens in uniform, munitions 
production averaged over five billion dollars a month in 1944, 
while total civilian consumer expenditures were not reduced. 
The food production exceeds all records, and the railroads have 
carried freight and cargo at peak loads. 

More complicated, however, are the concomitant problems, 
such as the mighty migration of people to war centers, perhaps 
some twelve million, with the need for rapid relief of all the 
problems of housing, utilities, food, and services created by 
this influx into the congested production areas. Even more 
complex are the problems of preventing inflation, of stabiliz- 
ing wages, of preventing and adjusting work stoppages, of ob- 
viating real privations of any kind at home, and of providing 
liberal aid to our allies in every quarter of the globe. 
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It is not only the magnitude of each separate program but 
the immense complexity and tug of one program on the other, 
the urgent necessity, not for one priority but for hundreds of 
simultaneous priorities, the co-ordination and dovetailing of 
all these immense and frequently conflicting urgencies that 
make our war mobilization accomplishment so stupendous. 

It is characteristic of our time that group work is the Ameri- 
can method by which to free the creative energies of the indi- 
viduals possessing the ultimate skills and disciplines. Group 
work in turn requires administration, and each one of these 
important and varied programs at each echelon or level of au- 
thority had to have executive leadership and administration. 
Executives were needed to plan the programs, fit them into 
other programs, devise means for their execution, secure the 
necessary consent and sanction for their discharge, staff them, 
equip them, house them, and operate them. 

A great piece of administrative documentation is going 
forward under the auspices of the Bureau of the Budget. Each 
war agency is being encouraged to create a historical section 
and to record its experiences as they occur. Competent histori- 
ans and other social scientists are advising in this work. 
When these archives are opened some day, this chapter can 
be completely written. Today it is only possible for me to give 
a few impressionistic undocumented memoirs. 

No individual has been in a position to see more than a 
small sector of the many, many fronts of this vast campaign, 
and I give you my observations with the caution that I, too, 
probably saw only a limited number of cases, and I warn you 
to make liberal corrections for the small sample on which I 
base ‘‘Galluping’’ conclusions and to make even more liberal 
correction for possible faults of memory. My observations here 
are based largely on my recollections of experiences as execu- 
tive secretary, first, of the Office of Production Management 
and, then, of the War Production Board. I kept no diaries and 
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retained no documents in my personal collection. The days 
were too short and the stuff was too “‘hot.”’ 

In trying to get even a vague understanding of the way in 
which jobs were filled, it is important to understand how posi- 
tions and agencies were created. But, while we do this, it is 
important to reconstruct the climate in which these execu- 
tive needs grew. Let us try to recall, first of all, the atmosphere 
of 1939 and 1940 in which the foundations of defense organiza- 
tion were laid. 

We have now advanced so far into the final stage of the 
war and into the psychology of victory that it is almost impos- 
sible to reconstruct the psychology of 1940-41, during the de- 
fense period, or even of 1942, in our first year of the war. The 
best single illustration of our short memories is that we are 
now in the psychology of offense and victory to the extent that 
a single setback disappoints and outrages us, whereas until 
less than two years ago we were in the psychology of fear and 
defeat when losses of whole nations to the Axis were expected 
and when we were completely unprepared for anything but 
further defeats and could hardly believe such victories as the 
reconquest of North Africa and Sicily, the capture of the 
Solomons, and the liberation of Russian territory. Only eight 
months ago the liberation of France looked like an impossible 
daydream. 

How much harder is it for us to reconstruct the point of 
view toward the home front in 1940-41 which had such great 
importance in connection with manning the defense program. 
Let me mention just a few characteristics of the time. After ten 
years of depression and unemployment, the years 1940 and 
1941, owing to consumer purchasing power created by govern- 
ment purchasing, were years of boom business in civilian 
goods. Contrary to popular impression, business was not clam- 
oring generally for war contracts as in previous wars. Indeed, 
it was at first rather a reluctant dragon, particularly big busi- 
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ness, which was full of civilian orders and had an almost psy- 
chotic fixation that government was hostile, feared the red 
tape of government orders, feared the charges of profiteering 
of the last war, feared labor, which was aggressively extend- 
ing its organization at the time into new fields, and feared end- 
less congressional investigations and adverse effects on its pub- 
lic relations. Labor, too, was mentally unprepared for a large 
rearmament program. It was preoccupied in factional disputes, 
pushing forward its program of organization and trying to ex- 
tend the social gains it had supported. Agriculture was in a 
mood of crop restrictions and hardly recovering from its shell- 
shock of the disasters of the twenties and thirties. Government 
officials themselves were addicted to normalcy! and were at 
first reluctant to change habit patterns and modify their peace- 
time programs to meet war necessities. Consumers, too, were 
incredulous when sugar- and tire-rationing began, because 
they could not be convinced of their necessity when every- 
thing else was booming. 

The start of the defense program can be compared to jam- 
ming all the brakes of a motorcar at once and suddenly putting 
everything in reverse—so great a shock was it to our economy, 
our politics, our mores, and our psychology. That it was done 
with a minimum of duress and a maximum of voluntary co- 
operation is a credit not only to industry, labor, agriculture, 
and our citizens generally but to the executive talent in gov- 
ernment posts that labored against great odds in those early 
days to reorient the American people to the grim necessities 
ahead. 

The defense planning period really began in May, 1940. 
The Office for Emergency Management was established in the 
Executive Office of the President pursuant to the plan and 
order creating that office under the Reorganization Act of 


1 Herbert Emmerich, ‘‘Administrative Normalcy Impedes Defense," Public Admin- 
istration Review, 1 (1941), 317-25. 
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1939. This was the first time in our country’s history which 
found a President equipped with an executive establishment 
which gave him some freedom to take the necessary steps to 
rearm the country. In Woodrow Wilson’s time Congress ob- 
jected bitterly to the fact that the Army was studying war 
plans even after our declaration of war on Germany. The fact 
that President Roosevelt had a well-staffed executive office in- 
cluding budget, personnel, planning, and managerial func- 
tions and that he had authority to create an Office for Emer- 
gency Management if unforeseen conditions arose is one whose 
importance has generally been overlooked. Practically all the 
defense and war agencies were created by executive action 
within the Office for Emergency Management. The early de- 
fense organization laid the groundwork for the miracle of re- 
armament that followed, a task that could not have been ac- 
complished without considerable executive freedom. And cred- 
it for the foresight in 1939 in recommending the strengthening 
of the Executive Office and providing in it an emergency unit 
is largely due to the work of my esteemed colleagues, Louis 
Brownlow, Charles E. Merriam, and Luther Gulick, who were 
then completing their monumental work as members of the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Management. 

In May, 1940, Germany invaded Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, and, by the middle of June, France was brought to her 
knees. It was not until those dreadful months ending in the 
evacuation of the British from Dunkirk, the Italians’ last- 
moment entry into the war, and the first air blitz on England 
that the people of the United States began to awaken and with 
terror to see that the mythical foundation of their security was 
built on quicksand. This was no “‘phoney’’ war. The period of 
the defensive war ensued. 

The President set a defense goal of 50,000 planes. A two- 
ocean navy was authorized and a land force of 1,200,000 men. 
To unite the country, in an election year, a Democratic Presi- 
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dent appointed two outstanding Republicans to his cabinet— 
Henry L. Stimson as Secretary of War and Frank Knox as 
Secretary of the Navy—and they were confirmed by an over- 
whelmingly Democratic Senate. The high quality of these ap- 
pointments and their bipartisan, if not nonpartisan, character 
were of major importance in setting the tone for the subse- 
quent mobilization of executive talent. The organization of 
the war effort has been almost unbelievably free from partisan 
politics and from political patronage as a result of this prece- 
dent-breaking move. In fact, the greatest criticism of the coali- 
tion cabinet came from party politicians on both sides. Some 
of them have never forgiven a Democratic administration for 
placing the huge job of expansion of the War and Navy de- 
partments in Republican hands. 

In May, 1940, came the creation of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission. The composition of the Commission 
was the second most important step in the groundwork of or- 
ganization for defense and for war. This organization has been 
criticized for its lack of authority and its cumbersome pro- 
cedures, but here, too, memories are short, for at that time 
existing legislation authorizing the Commission was found in 
the unrevoked authority of the National Defense Act of Au- 
gust, 1916. Although imperfect, it was used in preference to 
incurring the perilous delays which would have been involved 
in seeking new legislation for a defense organization. Nor 
would it have been possible to have secured legislation for 
compulsory conversion of industry at a time when our national 
slogan was ‘‘Guns—and Butter Too.’ It was essential at that 
time to secure the voluntary co-operation of industry and 
labor and agriculture and of the people generally. 

The conditions which prevailed at the beginning of the 
defense program bore a direct relation to the executive talent 
that was brought in. Mr. William S. Knudsen, president of 
General Motors Corporation, was at that time by all odds the 
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leading symbol of assembly-line American production genius, 
and he became production commissioner. He had the confi- 
dence of business and of the armed services. Mr. Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., chairman of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, who became materials commissioner, was the representa- 
tive of steel, our largest heavy industry; he was familiar with 
the problems of defense organization. Mr. Donald M. Nelson, 
vice-president of Sears Roebuck and Company, was the symbol 
of large-scale purchasing with a profound knowledge of the 
great variety of products that compose the catalogue of a 
great mail-order house, and he was made adviser on national 
defense purchases, although not actually a member of the 
Commission. Mr. Ralph Budd, president of the Burlington 
Lines, was one of the most expert and progressive railroad 
executives, keenly aware of the mistakes of World War I, 
when freight cars were used for storage and huge log jams de- 
veloped for miles at plants and ports of embarkation; he was 
placed in charge of transportation. Mr. Sidney Hillman, presi- 
dent of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, was a vigorous 
and original labor leader and acceptable not only to his own 
C.L.O. but to the railroad brotherhoods and to the American 
Federation of Labor as well, all of whom sent representatives 
to his labor advisory committee; he was made labor commis- 
sioner. Mr. Leon Henderson was one of the outstanding econo- 
mists of the New Deal and had demonstrated his independence 
and mental vigor as chief of research and statistics of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration and as a member of the Secu- 
rities and Exchange Commission and the Temporary National 
Economic Committee; and he was made commissioner in 
charge of price stabilization. Mr. Chester C. Davis, who had 
the confidence of farmers and food processors, as well as of the 
financial community, had been the administrator of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act and a member of the board of gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System; he became agricultural 
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commissioner. Miss Harriet Elliott, of North Carolina, sym- 
bolized the interest in consumers’ problems, health and wel- 
fare considerations, and the place of women in the war effort. 

Mr. William H. McReynolds, a career civil servant of great 
experience and an administrative assistant to the President, 
acted in the dual capacity as liaison officer between the White 
House and the Commission and as the Commission's secretary. 
The Commission had no chairman except at its weekly meet- 
ings with the President, and one recalls Mr. Knudsen’s ques- 
tion, ‘‘Who’s the boss?’’ The secretary took the position from 
the beginning that it was his duty to assist the commissioners 
to obtain such staff and facilities as they deemed necessary. 
The Commission also had three principal advisers: on purchas- 
ing, Mr. Donald M. Nelson, of Sears Roebuck and Company, 
who had been advising the Treasury Department on procure- 
ment problems; on defense housing, Mr. C. F. Palmer; and on 
state and local co-operation, Mr. Frank Bane, executive di- 
rector of the Council of State Governments. 

I have laid particular stress on the organization and per- 
sonnel of the National Defense Advisory Commission because 
it was the direct ancestor of so many of the great war agencies 
which later arose. It was, however, essentially a planning 
agency. 

The Office of Production Management, which began in 
January, 1941, was the first big operating agency to develop 
from the Advisory Commission. Its director-general was Mr. 
Knudsen and its associate director-general, Mr. Hillman. 
These two, together with Secretaries Stimson and Knox, com- 
posed its board, of which I became secretary in February, 1941. 
The office had a division of priorities under Mr. Stettinius, of 
purchase under Mr. Nelson, and of production under Mr. 
John D. Biggers of Toledo. Mr. Hillman also headed its labor 
division. 

The essential war agencies evolved out of this early setup. 
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The War Production Board emerged one month after Pearl 
Harbor, and the War Food Administration, the War Manpow- 
er Commission, the Petroleum Administration for War, the 
Solid Fuels Administration, the War Labor Board, and other 
agencies all evolved from the early beginnings of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and the Office of Production 
Management. The Office of Price Administration, with its 
price and rationing controls, became an independent agency 
under Mr. Henderson as its first administrator and was a direct 
descendant of the National Defense Advisory Commission. 
The Office of the Coordinator of Defense Housing in the Ad- 
visory Commission became the National Housing Agency, 
and the Division of State and Local Government became the 
Office of Civilian Defense. Other agencies were expanding 
even before we entered the war, such as the various lending 
agencies under the R.F.C., which financed import stockpiling, 
rubber development, plant expansion, and many other war 
functions. The Office of the Coordinator of Commercial and 
Cultural Relations among the American Republics, the infor- 
mational agencies culminating in the Office of War Informa- 
tion, the units resulting in the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, the Foreign Economic Administration, the 
Alien Property Custodian, the Foreign Funds Control, and the 
Office of Strategic Services developed somewhat independently 
of the Advisory Commission; but many of them were parts of 
the Office for Emergency Management, and all of them were in 
the market for executive talent. 

At the same time the War and Navy departments were not 
only drafting and recruiting executives to be put in uniform 
but also expanding greatly their civilian executive personnel 
both in Washington and in the field. The United States Mari- 
time Commission for the construction, and the War Shipping 
Administration for the operation, of our merchant marine 
were drawing on executive talent as they grew in size and re- 
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sponsibility. And meanwhile men in government, business, 
and the professions were going out of executive work into the 
fighting forces while the expanding industrial war program 
put a new premium on executive talent in business and indus- 
try. This was the operating phase in which getting something 
done was considered more important than a nice co-ordina- 
tion. 

The dignified marble stillness of the magnificent building 
of the Federal Reserve Board on Constitution Avenue, which 
had generously offered to accommodate seven commissioners 
of the N.D.A.C. in May, 1940, began to resound with the buzz 
of hundreds of staff assistants. The search for executive talent 
had begun. 

The expanded agencies in regular departments, as well as 
in the rapidly accelerating emergency offices, drew to some 
extent on the existing civil servants in the classified competi- 
tive civil service. Only a small minority of the executives who 
are responsible for our great war effort were former civil serv- 
ants. The executive talent that was employed for emergency 
functions by transfer, detail, assignment, or loan from regular 
agencies was generally in one of three categories. First of all, 
there were the persons who had a knowledge of government 
‘‘know-how”’ in the mysteries of how to get office space for a 
new government agency, how to get people on the pay roll, 
how to get bills paid through the General Accounting Office, 
how to prepare appropriation requests to secure funds for the 
work, and how to perform many of the housekeeping services 
without which an agency cannot operate. These men were 
generally known as administrative officers, and their assistants 
were known as personnel officers and budget officers and mana- 
gers of office services. The agencies which were able to com- 
mand the services of really expert men in the field of federal 
procedures were immensely benefited because of the fact that 
they were bringing in so many more men from the outside who 
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' knew little and cared less about this side of the work. For lack 
of these experts or lack of an appreciation of their importance, 
some agencies were delayed for months in starting on their 
subject-matter programs, for the simple and homely reasons 
that they could not find an office or get telephone connections 
of typewriters or carbon paper or stenographers. The govern- 
ment was in the fortunate position that it had many more of 
these experts than ever before. The great expansion in Wash- 
ington and in the field service of the federal government dem- 
onstrated the value of this type of éxecutive personnel and 
demonstrated also the need for developing more operating 
skills in these ministerial functions among the men of broad 
view who have a capacity to understand new subject matter. 

The second group of executive personnel to a great extent 
recruited from government agencies, often for administrative 
work, was the economists. The federal government was rich 
in economists as a result of its broad program of research and 
of its increasing activity in various economic fields in the last 
twenty years. The economists with government experience 
who knew how to assemble data quickly and who were skilled 
in the writing of government reports were extremely valuable 
to the emergency agencies. But for a total war effort in which 
economic data and statistics were required regarding every 
commodity and every subject on the calendar, even the govern- 
ment of the United States did not have enough economists. 
Mr. Henderson found it necessary during the convention of 
the American Economic Association at the end of 1941 to have 
an employment desk with a personnel officer in the lobby at 
which applications from all the delegates were solicited and 
as a result of which dozens of economists were brought into 
the Office of Price Administration. . 

From the beginning there were points of friction between 
the economists and the military officers and among the econo- 
mists and the businessmen. They asked searching and embar- 
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rassing questions on production requirements. To their credit 
it must be said that it was the economists, like Stacy May, di- 
rector of research and statistics for the O.P.M. and the W.P.B., 
Robert Nathan of the W.P.B. planning board, and Leon Hen- 
derson, who saw more clearly than the businessmen or the 
Army and the Navy the eventual requirements for a large pro- 
gram of finished munitions and the corollary needs for expand- 
ing production and import of the principal industrial materials 
which went into such munitions. Their pressures on the serv- 
ices and on the industrial groups to state future requirements 
on time and in sufficient amount and in relation to each other 
were unforgettable contributions to the foundation that was 
laid for the munitions program. In 1944 it was largely the 
problem of manpower shortages and not lack of basic materi- 
als which caused difficulties in expanding production of a 
limited number of critical weapons. 

The only question one could fairly raise was on the assign- 
ment of people with training in research in economics to execu- 
tive positions in charge of industry divisions, which was done 
to a far greater extent in the Office of Price Administration 
than in the War Production Board or in the lending agencies. 
The justification in the beginning of the price-control pro- 
gram was that it was probably necessary to place executive 
responsibility for price control and rationing in the hands of 
men of complete detachment and not from the industries them- 
selves. 

The third large group of civil servants that found employ- 
ment in the emergency activities were the lawyers. A great 
number of the agencies needed lawyers who had had govern- 
ment experience in the drafting of orders and of legislation 
and in administrative law. The widespread employment of 
lawyers was quite a little problem of its own. One of the diffi- 
culties with the National Defense Advisory Commission was 
that each commissioner had his own lawyer; there was no 
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central legal division, and in many cases, even when the com- 
missioners agreed, they could not get their lawyers to do so. 
Furthermore, lawyers were given too many executive responsi- 
bilities; it has been said in the case of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration in the early days that every executive had a 
lawyer who could veto his decisions. 

Mr. John Lord O'Brian, the distinguished counsel for the 
W.P.B. and its predecessor, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, profiting by his previous experience in government and 
by his observation of the difficulties of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, made a number of wise decisions when 
he became general counsel of the O.P.M. in February, 1941, 
which obviated many of the difficulties. He stipulated that all 
lawyers should be paid government employees and should 
divorce themselves from their own firms and practices, a rule 
in which he set the example. He also required that all lawyers 
doing legal work in the O.P.M. and the W.P.B. be on his 
staff, reporting to him, and that he assign lawyers to the vari- 
ous divisions and branches as required after consultation with 
each executive. He kept his staff small and of high quality. 
His lawyers were instructed to assist and advise but not to im- 
pede executive decisions and not to put themselves in the place 
of the policy-determiners. Furthermore, he was given authori- 
ty to review all proposed appointments of lawyers to executive 
positions and in many cases disapproved such appointments 
where there was an evident intent to appoint a lawyer to an 
executive position where he would give legal advice and com- 
pete with the legal division. 

In addition to attorneys from other government agencies, a 
great many lawyers were brought into the government from 
outside, and in some cases these were men with previous gov- 
ernmental experience. The whole question of lawyers in the 
government is a study in itself; I have given it this much at- 
tention because so many lawyers in so many of the emergency 
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agencies had measurable administrative responsibilities, and 
those who did not worked so closely in advising executives 
that they were an important part of the executive machinery 
and cannot well be overlooked in a discussion of it. 

On the whole, the regular civil service was not adequate in 
size or in the possession of the necessary skills and other quali- 
fications to man more than a minority of top positions in the 
agencies with emergency functions. Tremendous calls were 
made on business and professions to supply men versed in the 
various industries and commodities in connection with pro- 
curement, priorities, price administration, plant expansion, 
and production. Early in 1942 the O.P.A., including its field 
offices, jumped from 4,000 to 40,000 employees in four months. 
In a slightly longer period the W.P.B. doubled its staff of ap- 
proximately 10,000 people. The so-called ‘‘bureaucrats’’ of the 
war agencies were preponderantly amateur ‘‘bureaucrats”’ 
drawn from business and the professions and not profession- 
al ‘‘bureaucrats’’ of the permanent civil service. 

In bringing in men from business and to some extent from 
other fields, the government had to resort, as in World War I, 
to the employment of the device of dollar-a-year men and other 
forms of uncompensated service. This meant that a business 
corporation or private organization had to be induced to lend 
its executives to the government and to continue to pay them 
while they were working for the government, which paid 
them nothing except perhaps travel expenses and, in some 
cases, five or ten dollars a day for living expenses. 

During 1940-41 the ‘‘Congressional Limited” to New York, 
leaving Washington at 4:30, was always full of the dollar-a- 
year men going on Fridays to their offices and homes for the 
week end. They usually returned Monday or Tuesday morn- 
ing to their Washington assignments. In February, 1943, the 
War Production Board had 853 dollar-a-year men and 91 


‘‘without compensation,”’ or a total of 944. At the same time 
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it had 260 paid executives receiving $8,000, which was the 
highest grade in the classified civil service. Many of these also 
came from outside the government, and it has been estimated 
that only 5-8 per cent of the Board’s executive personnel were 
regular government employees. 

From the beginning the dollar-a-year men dominated the 
War Production Board and its predecessor agencies. They had 
been appointed as operating heads of various commodity and 
functional offices and were in key positions to make decisions. 
There was a great deal of criticism in the press and in Congress, 
particularly when defense policies proved to have been wrong 
or inadequate, of the use of men as government officials who 
were still on industry's pay rolls. This criticism was brought 
out in numerous hearings of the Truman Committee. Right 
after Pearl Harbor, when the War Production Board was 
formed, Chairman Nelson’s first problem was to appear before 
the Truman Committee and re-establish its confidence in dol- 
lar-a-year personnel. The fact of the matter was, as Mr. Nelson 
testified, he could not have kept together an organization 
familiar with business if he had not been able to continue the 
appointment of such persons. By that time some of the dollar- 
a-year men had been in the production agencies since 1940 and 
had gained great experience in the divisions where production 
work was dependent on their continuance. Many of them were 
earning three or four times the amount the government could 
pay in its highest bracket. 

Very few specific cases of misuse of power by dollar-a-year 
men were reported, and in many cases such complaints proved 
to be based on inexperience in governmental affairs rather than 
on any improper use of power or information. The O.P.M. had 
adopted a code regarding the appointment of dollar-a-year 
men which was strengthened under its successor agency, the 
W.P.B. It may be interesting in this connection to cite Section 
3 on “Governing Principles’’ of the General Administrative 
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Order No. 2-4, issued by the War Production Board on Au- 
gust 2, 1944: 


01. Any nominee for appointment on a dollar-a-year basis must 
be a citizen of the United States, of high integrity and good moral 
character, of outstanding experience and ability, qualified for a re- 
sponsible administrative, technical, consulting or advisory position, 
and in receipt of earned income from his current non-governmental 
employment at the rate of at least $5600 a year. 

.02. No dollar-a-year appointment shall be made to any position 
unless a sufficiently well-qualified person cannot, by reasonable ef- 
fort, be found who will serve on a regular government salary basis 
and unless the dollar-a-year nominee specifically states that he can- 
not serve on a salary basis. 

.03. No person may be employed on a dollar-a-year basis who: 

1. Is engaged in the practice of law; 

2. Is, or within the preceding twelve months has been, a paid 
employee of, or a paid consultant to, a trade association; 

3. Is a member of an Industry Advisory Committee of the 
War Production Board; 

4. Is engaged as, or is employed by, a private consultant; 

5. Has within one year prior to his proposed nomination for 
appointment on a dollar-a-year basis: 

(1) Served any Federal Government agency on a regular 
Government salary basis, or 

(2) Changed materially his non-governmental employ- 
ment, or 

(3) Been convicted of monopolistic practices; 

6. Is engaged in private activities which, if carried on by a 
Government employee serving on an annual salary basis, 
would violate the provisions of the Hatch Act; or 

7. Would be required by his position in the War Production 
Board to make decisions directly affecting his own com- 
pany or its competitors. 


During 1940 and 1941 it was difficult for the government to 
persuade men to come to Washington. They were busy at 
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home. Their employers were reluctant to release them and par- 
ticularly for Washington posts because of the rumors, greatly 
exploited by newspaper columnists, of the disorganization and 
lack of clear-cut responsibility and the fear of frustration of 
not being able to get a job done. There was also the fear that 
the company or its employees would be ‘‘smeared”’ in the press 
as a result of the presence of its executives in Washington. It 
took strong-arm methods to fill some of the positions and to 
induce some companies to permit their executives to go into 
government service. The long hours, the difficulties and dis- 
comforts, and overcrowding in Washington did not make this 
recruiting problem any easier. Nor did the duplication of re- 
quests from numerous agencies help matters. 

No wonder, then, that in some cases industries offered the 
government the services of their least competent people, their 
industrial ‘‘lame ducks.’’ The agencies had to take increasing 
precautions to weed out persons of this type and to avoid ap- 
pointing more of them. However, in 1942, immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, persons of high caliber all over the country 
patriotically offered their services to the nation. 

Until late in 1941 all dollar-a-year appointments were ap- 
proved by the President personally after being screened by one 
of his administrative assistants. But after the creation of the 
W.P.B. he delegated this power to Mr. Nelson and other ad- 
ministrators of emergency agencies. In the days of the Office of 
Production Management so many Republicans were appointed 
from business that the President occasionally asked, semi- 
humorously, whether there was not a single qualified Demo- 
crat who would work for the government for nothing. 

The businessman coming to government had some real prob- 
lems of adjustment. He was operating on a scale that made the 
largest business transactions to which he had been accustomed 
seem puny. Even the men from the biggest enterprises found 
it difficult to adjust to the size of the war program, because 
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enterprise on this scale had never before been known, either 
by business or by government. Many of them lacked the pa- 
tience to familiarize themselves with government procedures 
and the reasons for them and were irked by the controls and 
numbers of hurdles they had to surmount to accomplish sim- 
ple things—controls to which administrators with experience 
in the government were accustomed. Many of them also had 
grown up in large corporations which were established en- 
terprises and had not had to organize a staff from the bottom 
up. Several of the biggest business executives in the W.P.B. 
admitted to me that they were disappointed in the lack of or- 
ganizing ability of their colleagues when entering government 
service. 

In many cases, too, business executives were used to a free- 
dom of action—a freedom from clearances and from the neces- 
sity of justifying every action which characterizes government 
—and found adjustment difficult and in some cases impossible. 
Nor can I claim that the assignment of duties was too clear 
cut. The early defense organization was something of an ex- 
plosion, and explosions are not too tidy. In spite of these 
handicaps the really extraordinary record of the various agen- 
cies which had to deal with business, and did it on borrowed 
business talent, was one of effective adjustment to their prob- 
lems. The men usually stayed at their jobs and accomplished 
them and in many cases gained a real sympathy for and under- 
standing of government administration. Their adjustment was 
probably much better than that of the businessmen of World 
War I, for they came from large organizations whose mana- 
gerial problems began to resemble those of government. 

If there was one characteristic trend that I observed in the 
W.P.B., it was that many businessmen leaned backward not 
to favor their companies or their industries rather than the 
reverse; and I believe that, with all the investigations that 
took place and more that are to come, vety few cases of 
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wrongdoing will ever be found among this group. The causes 
celébres that got into the newspapers were in most cases Juris- 
dictional disputes and honest differences of opinion on policy. 
After all, the dollar-a-year man was living in a goldfish bow], 
while his brother on government salary was working in 
anonymity. 

The United States Civil Service Commission did not par- 
ticipate in the appointment of dollar-a-year men. It did, how- 
ever, approve the positions and persons who received compen- 
sation. Very early in the defense program it decided to release 
its centralized controls of the appointment of paid federal em- 
ployees and wisely delegated this authority to the greatest 
possible extent to the agencies. Thus in many cases the Com- 
mission was able to give twenty-four- or forty-eight-hour serv- 
ice in the clearance of classification and certification. It did 
preserve, however, two important symbols of the merit sys- 
tem: a Classification plan based in so far as could be done in 
times of emergency on equal pay for equal work and a review 
of appointments as to merit and character. 

Each agency has its own personnel officer, and the broad 
delegations of the Civil Service Commission placed a great 
responsibility on the departmental personnel officers for clear- 
ances of grades and of appointments. However, the depart- 
mental personnel offices as well as the Civil Service Commis- 
sion were so tremendously preoccupied with the mass hiring 
of persons in the lower grades that they really had no time to 
give positive assistance in the recruitment of executive person- 
nel. Not until recently have some of the personnel departments 
become organized to contribute in a constructive way to the 
problem of executive hiring. 

The number-one man in each war agency, whom we might 
call the ‘‘administrator,’’ was, of course, a presidential ap- 
pointee and in a certain number of cases subject to confirma- 
tion by the Senate. The top executives right under the number- 
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one man were his appointees. From the beginning of the de- 
fense program the search for executive talent under the level 
of the executives appointed by the administrator was conduct- 
ed largely by the operating officials themselves and not by the 
personnel officers or the Civil Service Commission. 

The characteristic method of growth of the defense and war 
agencies was this great delegation of executive hiring to the 
operating officials, who, in turn, hired other operating offi- 
cials, and so on. The personnel of agencies multiplied like 
amoeba by a process of fission. A division was set up, let us 
say, to have supervision of steel plate or a branch of the chemi- 
cal industry. One of the qualifications in selecting a man for 
its head was his acquaintanceship in the field and his ability 
to persuade others to join him and create a competent staff. 
The head of each major division or someone in his immediate 
office had the assignment of scouring the country for compe- 
tent people to do jobs that came up almost overnight. Thou- 
sands of executives were being employed in the government, 
by which I mean positions carrying supervisory responsibili- 
ties, authority to recommend programs or to approve them, 
and to represent an agency on major policy committees. The 
executive personnel problem was, therefore, a continuing one 
in every unit of the work. The problem always was whether 
to take a man from the industry itself or an intelligent man 
with general administrative ability but without a technical 
knowledge of the program or industry in question. In both 
cases the governmental ‘‘know-how”’ had to be introduced in 
many many fields in which the government did not have men 
to fill the top position itself. 

Such a highly delegated program with recruiting of execu- 
tive talent going on in hundreds of places had, of course, un- 
limited variety. And, unfortunately, it was accompanied by 
competition and duplication. It also gave rise to overhiring, 
which will be treated in a later chapter in this book. Frequent- 
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ly a man was brought in to head a division whose functions 
had not been clearly defined or definitely authorized, and in a 
burst of enthusiasm he would go on a recruiting spree. Later 
his division would not obtain all the authority and responsi- 
bility that he had anticipated, and he would find himself with 
a surplus of personnel. If he were too greatly discouraged, he 
might go back home to his former job, leaving a great group 
of people dangling in the air. This resulted in a number of for- 
gotten battalions which had lost their leaders and had little 
or nothing to do. The war organization has sharpened, and 
by means of a clearer definition of duties and a closer control 
of employment fewer of these situations remain today. 

A number of successful efforts were made after Pearl Harbor 
to make the search for executive talent a more orderly and 
controlled procedure. In some agencies the personnel officer ap- 
pointed a specialist on executive personnel who aided in the 
search for talent and reviewed all proposals made from the 
operating divisions for such appointments. But even this de- 
vice was not always sufficiently powerful to obtain the talent 
needed or to restrain the high-powered executives who were 
recruiting right and left. In the War Production Board and a 
number of other agencies, the chairman or top administrator 
himself employed, or secured the services on loan of, men of 
high prestige in industry who were known as talent scouts or 
“body-snatchers."’ These men had a wide acquaintance with 
industry and commerce and their personnel and the necessary 
standing and influence to persuade companies to release men 
for war work. They reported directly to the number-one man 
in the agency, and this gave them added prestige not only on 
the outside but also within the agency in reviewing the still 
humerous appointments of subordinate executives originating 
from below. 

The Civil Service Commission, immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor, established an administrative placement section for the 
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purpose of assisting war agencies in recruitment and in obviat- 
ing duplication. This division made a contribution in some of 
these aspects, particularly in assisting the executive personnel 
specialist in each agency to avoid some of the abuses that had 
been growing up. However, it must be said that, except for the 
more typical government positions, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion was not able to supply many names which were accept- 
able to the war agencies, and, in fact, a relatively small per- 
centage of the executives in the war agencies was appointed 
from this source. The Commission was handicapped by the 
size of its staff, by the graded salaries it could pay, and by the 
fact that the operating officials were not accustomed to going 
to it for this type of personnel. The operating officials tended 
to be secretive about their personnel needs and failed to de- 
scribe adequately the kinds of persons for which they were 
looking. I doubt profoundly whether the job could have been 
done if too much centralization had been insisted upon. In fast- 
moving and fast-growing emergency organizations particular- 
ly, men insist upon having people around them whom they 
know and can trust, and the element of personal acquaintance- 
ship and personal recommendation played a big part in the re- 
cruiting of executives. 

It should be pointed out that the regular established de- 
partments and agencies, such as the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, in which I also served, were more limited in their 
appointing powers and were less prodigal in their hiring. Few 
of them used uncompensated personnel to any extent, and 
their personnel offices used more customary governmental 
methods in recruiting executive personnel. 

Except for the War and Navy departments, the regular agen- 
cies tended to overconservatism in their hiring and often suf- 
fered by having too few executives and not sufficiently high- 
powered ones when they came up against the fast-moving ag- 
gressive personnel of the newer establishments. 
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I have purposely ignored describing the executive recruit- 
ing methods of the War and Navy departments because these 
would require very extended discussion and because their 
many subdivisions varied greatly in method and technique. 
The armed services, of course, were in a position to offer the 
glamour of the uniform. The Army, particularly, gave high 
commissions to important executives in the civilian agencies, 
which were subject to raids from time to time. A certain num- 
ber of executive positions were filled from the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, which will be described 
later in the series. 

As this chapter is in itself a summary of the search for execu- 
tive talent in the emergency, a formal summary may be gratui- 
tous. However, let me bring together a few tentative conclu- 
sions from the experiences I have related. 

1. Executive salaries in the federal service are too low to 
attract outstanding talent from industry and the professions 
in war or in peace; there is a definite need to increase them and 
obviate the necessity for so much borrowing of talent. 

2. Although highly centralized and formalized procedures 
were wisely relaxed in a time of stress, each agency should 
have better supervision and co-ordination of executive hiring 
than the war agencies furnished at the beginning. 

3. A top specialist is needed in each agency for the purpose 
of selecting executive personnel. He should have access to the 
administrator or number-one man and should speak for him. 
His personality and background must be of a caliber to inspire 
confidence in people within the agency as well as on the out- 
side, He should not be preoccupied with other details of per- 
sonnel administration. He should be the contact man with 
such government-wide personnel controls as the Civil Service 
Commission establishes, and he should help develop execu- 
tives for promotion from within the agency. . 

4. The emergency re-emphasized the need of a corps of high- 
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grade, versatile Operating executives who are membets of the 
permanent civil service and familiar with government know- 
how but with broad backgrounds and aptitudes in mastering 
new subject matter. The government had some of this type 
when the emergency began, but it needs more in the future. 
Identification and development of the interchangeable govern- 
ment career administrator are among the future great tasks of 
public administration. Elsewhere I have suggested that the 
government needs a United States In-Service Training Acad- 
emy to develop the equivalent of commissioned officers of an 
executive type in the civil service.” 

5. I suggest the possibility, growing out of our war experi- 
ence, of a United States Civil Service Reserve. Perhaps the 
National Roster could be maintained after the war for the 
purpose of listing the executive and professional talent of the 
nation which would be available to the government for con- 
sultation in peacetime and which would be available for more 
extended service in wartime. A condition of remaining on the 
reserve list might well be an annual refresher course of short 
duration in governmental problems. The experience of the 
Army Industrial College and the National Guard might be 
useful in this respect. 

6. The intermingling of men from government, from the 
universities, from business, and from labor was a great and 
valuable experience for our democracy. All groups have bene- 
fited by this interchange, and I am hopeful that it will lead to 
a better understanding by each of the problems of the others. 

Finally, I want to repeat what I started with. A great job 
has been done. Very few of the executives in the government 
will ever get credit for their contribution, but it was their de- 
votion in time of emergency that will make possible our in- 
evitable victory. And once more the flexibility of our demo- 
cratic institutions will have been vindicated. 


2 ‘Some Notes on Wartime Federal Administration,"’ Public Administration Review, 
V (1945), 56. 
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Much American history has been written in that time and 

the writing has been an amazing achievement. So much 
has been accomplished that it is somewhat difficult to recap- 
ture the atmosphere of the dark days of June, 1942, when no 
depth of defeat seemed beyond the range of possibility. In the 
thirty months since those darkest days of the war our nation 
staged what can be considered only a technological miracle. 
While our nation, on the one hand, held back the enemy, it, 
on the other, created and fashioned a gigantic establishment 
for the production of arms and equipment of war—so gigantic 
that it equipped not only our own great armies but many of 
those of our allies as well and at the same time equipped a navy 
overwhelming by comparison with anything the world has 
ever seen! Furthermore, the equipment furnished our forces sur- 
passed both in quality and in potency. This was done in spite 
of the withdrawal of workers to man the fleets and to fill the 
armies. It was done in spite of the fact that America was es- 
sentially an inexperienced nation in military matters. 

An achievement of this scope must take its place as one of 
the major phenomena of history. The enemy certainly did not 
think it possible. Very few of our own people realized the full 
potentialities of our technological capacity, and indeed many 
in high places were doubtful that our production capacity 
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could meet the challenge. Any such major achievement, bear- 
ing as it does so centrally on the problem of improving mili- 
tary strength and hence on the problem of security in interna- 
tional affairs, cannot help but become the subject of great con- 
cern to every nation. There is every indication already that the 
governments of the world have realized to the full the impli- 
cations of the miracle of American production of arms and 
have vowed that they will leave no furrow unturned to culti- 
vate their own technological competence. Without doubt 
statesmen will minutely examine for decades to come the story 
of the role of science and technology in this war so as to profit 
from the lessons to be learned from this epoch-making event 
in world history. 

We shall be interested in this discussion in the process by 
which American scientists were mobilized for their part in the 
war. In doing so, the importance of the roles played by all 
other levels of technological competence is conceded. A com- 
plete technology must include personnel with extremely di- 
verse types of training, including shop-workers, technicians, 
scientific aids, and others. But it is true that the role of scien- 
tists in this war was vastly more important than in any pre- 
vious war as it is also true that the great dependence of mod- 
ern technology directly on the scientific laboratory is now an 
established thing. It seems entirely likely that the success of 
any nation in a future war, if mankind is unfortunate enough 
to experience such a fate, will be closely related to its compe- 
tence at the highest level in the basic sciences. 


I 


The total story of the mobilization of scientists cannot yet 
be told. The demands of military security require that the veil 
of secrecy cover much of what the scientists are doing and even 
certain aspects of the means of organization and recruitment. 
The laboratories of the nation are still guarded by soldiers. But 
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itis true that much of the story can now be told, and some of it 
has been told at various times in the past. But, in order to tell 
the story, it is necessary to tell it against a background of the 
mobilization of the scientific facilities of the country, both in 
men and in laboratories, seen now against the background of 
the interwar years. 

It is probably pertinent to interpolate that there is to be no 
sharp differentiation between scientists and engineers in the 
considerations of this report. The military applications of the 
sciences in this war were not the contributions of any one kind 
of scientist alone or of scientists exclusively as differentiated 
from engineers. Probably never before have the sciences so 
commingled to yield their co-ordinated good. In many labora- 
tories there were working together mathematicians, physi- 
cists, chemists, engineers, biologists, psychologists, and medi- 
cal scientists. Like the fluid conditions on a mobile front when 
armor, infantry, and artillery overlap in their co-ordinated at- 
tack, so in the scientific effort engineers found themselves con- 
cerned with advanced physics, physicists with organic chem- 
istry, and mathematicians with medical research. For the pur- 
poses of this report we shall use the word ‘‘scientist’’ to mean 
any highly trained person who is engaged in bringing to bear 
the fruits of scientific knowledge and method on the problems 
of the war. 

In retrospect it is amazing that the United States allowed its 
military establishment to become so impotent in the interwar 
years, just when the country was developing most rapidly in 
its ability to create equipment. The first World War saw the 
introduction into combat of chemical warfare, the airplane, 
and the tank. Even in terms of the scientific knowledge of that 
time these developments had not reached maximum evolution. 
Between the wars there were developed to a high level the 
sciences Of multi-electrode vacuum tubes, of photoelectric 
tubes, and of other electronic devices and their applications to 
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communications and control mechanisms. Chemical science 
expanded enormously. Developments in metallurgy were tre- 
mendous. These and other sciences obviously had great mili- 
tary potentialities. Now in retrospect it seems perfectly clear 
that the exploitation of these powerful new techniques by ag- 
gressive-minded nations in the creation of weapons was in- 
evitable. Yet we as a nation did practically nothing to utilize 
our extraordinary advanced technology for our own defense, 
although we led in the development of these fields of knowl- 
edge in most cases. 

As a nation we passed through three stages. Immediately 
following the first World War frequent articles were written 
pointing out the military possibilities of new discoveries. 
However, the mounting disillusionment following the war 
and its resultant anti-war feeling gradually swayed our think- 
ing as a nation and produced the second stage of strong anti- 
war feeling and consequent aversion to military preparation. 
Sentiment for disarmament was general. The third stage was 
the slow realization that war might be again inevitable. 

It was during this third stage in the late thirties that articles 
began to appear more frequently in the daily press and in peri- 
odicals calling for more purposeful planning for the defense of 
the nation. Stress was laid on the inherent, great power of sci- 
ence applied to war and the need for long and careful planning 
to insure, first, that the full resources of American technology 
could, if necessary, be brought to bear for our defense before 
some enemy overwhelm us, and, second, that policies be 
adopted to insure that scientific and technical men be used in 
the area of their greatest competence rather than being drawn 
indiscriminately into the services where their specialized train- 
ing would be lost. 

Out of this increasing volume of discussion, much of it unin- 
formed, much of it emotional, began nevertheless to emerge 
the conviction that the full resources of the American scien- 
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tific establishment should be organized on a gigantic industrial 
scale for war purposes. This idea crystallized very slowly. It 
was only after the initial impacts of the defense emergency had 
been felt among the ranks of scientists that movements toward 
an ‘‘all-out’’ type of organization began. Even while the dark- 
ening war clouds were turning the thinking of military men, 
scientists, and others more and more toward the necessity of 
organized research for defense purposes, concrete crises began 
to arise demanding action of a scientific nature. One of these 
early crises, yielding enlightening experience with the scope 
of science in this war and emphasizing the coming necessity of 
mobilizing the scientific resources of the nation, was the ad- 
vent of the magnetic mine in the shipping lanes. 

In November, 1939, the Navy found itself confronted with 
the necessity of coping with this most serious problem. Close 
liaison with the British had provided initial orientation to the 
problem. The services of Dr. L. S. Johnson and A. G. McNish 
were loaned to the Navy by the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington. But by June, 1940, it was evident that the critical 
threat of the magnetic mine required much more extensive sci- 
entific measures. There was a call for additional forces. Dr. 
Ralph D. Bennett was loaned to the Naval Ordnance Labora- 
tory by the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and headed 
a group of ten scientists in an attack on the problem. The 
snowballing scope of the work forced Dr. Bennett to expand 
his staff rapidly. In the fall of 1940 he made a tour of the uni- 
versities and colleges and recruited about forty more scientists. 
Thereafter the work of this laboratory broadened in scope, and 
its staff expanded accordingly until it numbered several hun- 
dred scientists working on this problem alone even before we 
were well into the war. Nothing could have more clearly 
demonstrated that a mass mobilization of scientists would be 
necessary. 

The British experience with radar and its brilliant achieve- 
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ment in reducing the threat of the German bombing attacks 
on London were profoundly effective in orienting American 
thinking. Military and civilian scientists long before the war 
were co-operating to bend this new and powerful tool to the 
uses of our defending forces and to assist England in her gal- 
lant stand. Hundreds of American radio engineers were dis- 
patched to England for the dual purpose of learning the art for 
the uses of our own forces and to help England. 

These experiences and others like them quickly brought to 
a head the thinking of those who by this time were concerning 
themselves with the mobilization of the sciences. It seemed 
clear that the times called for a new, direct, and forceful or- 
ganized approach. It was clear that the service laboratories 
would have greatly increased responsibilities thrust upon 
them. But it seemed clear also that, in view of the meager 
funds at their disposal during the lean years between the wars, 
they had not had an opportunity to develop facilities, person- 
nel, and leadership which could expand to encompass the 
whole wartime responsibility for military applications of sci- 
ence. 

It might be thought that the creation of a new organization 
staffed practically entirely by civilian or lay scientists would 
be an act of doubtful wisdom in view of the lack of experience 
of its personnel with the military problems to arise, with the 
details of Army and Navy practices, and with the demands of 
front-line conditions in equipment design. Such handicaps in 
fact existed and hampered our efforts appreciably. But experi- 
ence has shown that a civilian organization, civilian domi- 
nated, has great advantages which in the long run completely 
overshadow the handicap of lack of experience. There is in 
such an organization complete freedom of initiative, which is 
probably the first condition for success. It is also more likely to 
seek the fresh approach, unhindered by established and there- 
fore suggestive practice, which would no doubt dominate were 
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the organization of research to be carried on within the frame- 
work of existing military laboratories. It is a simple thing 
relatively to make a radically new weapon adaptable to mili- 
tary practice. But within the framework of current practice 
new and radical ideas do not readily arise. This is probably 
especially true in the field of military equipment, since mili- 
tary men are by habit cautious in placing reliance on new weap- 
ons. They are trained to avoid mistakes and to rely only on 
what seems sure and safe. This is not conducive to experimen- 
tal daring especially when the scientific advances to be ex- 
ploited are necessarily less familiar to them. 

Consequently, the mere expansion of existing laboratories 
operated by the services seemed clearly not the answer to the 
problem of carrying on research for military purposes. It was 
obvious that specific problems closely related to military prac- 
tice would necessitate the rapid expansion of such laboratories. 
It was doubtful if they could expand rapidly enough and sufh- 
ciently to meet such problems and at the same time organize 
for a general program of exploiting scientific knowledge for 
war purposes. The crippling lack of funds from which they 
had suffered over two decades and the consequent lack of top- 
flight scientific personnel seemed to indicate the need to start 
afresh on the job. What was needed was a new organization 
which could start with complete knowledge of the potential- 
ities of the sciences and apply them to military problems rath- 
er than a series of laboratories which by tradition would mere- 
ly start with present military practice and then expand as stim- 
ulated by modern science. 


II 


The creation of a new civilian scientific organization to sup- 
plement the activities of service laboratories began therefore to 
emerge as the most logical solution to the problem of bringing 
science to bear on the military needs of the country. Precedent 
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was by no means lacking. In 1863 during the Civil War emer- 
gency the National Academy of Sciences was incorporated by 
act of Congress to serve in an advisory capacity in scientific 
matters when called upon by the government and to answer 
such questions of a scientific or technical nature as were sub- 
mitted to it by government agencies. It is not a government 
agency, but its charter requires it to undertake scientific work 
when called upon by any government department. Although 
the actual expenses of such scientific work as it does for these 
agencies are repaid to the Academy, it does not receive com- 
pensation for any services rendered the federal government. 
The Academy is therefore ready at all times to advise and as- 
sist the federal government in scientific matters but cannot ini- 
tiate any matters of scientific interest to the government. 

It was supplemented by another step in the matter of scien- 
tific aid to the government when the National Research Coun- 
cil was set up in 1916. This new body was created by President 
Wilson when it became clear that the United States would need 
increased scientific assistance in the period of wartime stress 
which threatened. It is a subsidiary of the National Academy 
of Sciences and is likewise largely an advisory body in that it 
does not go to work until it receives specific requests for as- 
sistance from federal agencies. Neither of these scientific bodies 
is equipped for research work. They do not have capital for 
such purposes, nor do they have laboratory or other facilities. 
Nevertheless, their contributions to the war effort were very 
considerable. During the progress of the war seventy-six com- 
mittees were appointed by the National Academy and the Na- 
tional Research Council to answer specific scientific questions 
of to carry out specific requests of federal agencies.! This phase 


1 Sixty-one committees were set up to advise Army, Navy, or O.S.R.D.; 14 to ad- 
vise War Food Administration (food and nutrition board and food habits); and 1 to ad- 
vise C.A.A. in selection and training of aircraft pilots (results also used by Army and 


Navy). 
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of the war work alone was a large activity and represented a 
mobilization of a substantial part of American scientists. A 
total of almost a thousand of the most outstanding men in 
American science contributed to the solution of pressing war 
problems through active participation in one or more National 
Academy of Sciences advisory committees.’ 

But supplementary facilities were necessary, and fortunately 
another type of scientific body existed which was much more 
happily suited by its organization to meet the problem of or- 
ganizing and carrying on research for military purposes. This 
was the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. This 
body was also created immediately before the entrance of the 
United States into World War I. It was established by Congress 
to carry on research in aeronautics in co-operation with mili- 
tary establishments and was given funds for the purpose and 
authority to create research facilities and operate them as it 
desired or found necessary. It was empowered “‘to supervise 
and direct scientific study of the problems of flight’’ and ‘‘di- 
rect and conduct research and experiments in aeronautics.”’ 

When a decision was taken to proceed with the organiza- 
tion of a new and forceful agency for the mobilization of the 
scientific competence of the country for the war emergency, it 
was the N.A.C.A. pattern which gave the greatest promise of 
success. Accordingly, it was proposed to President Roosevelt 
that a committee patterned after N.A.C.A. be set up to initi- 
ate and carry out researches in the application of scientific 
knowledge to military problems. The President was interested, 
and he soon announced his decision to create the committee by 
executive order. This was done in June, 1940, and as a result 
of an executive directive the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee was established. It was empowered to take the initia- 

* Two hundred and ninety-nine committee members in medicine; 93 in metallurgy; 


46 in general council; and 7 in anthropology and psychology. There were 387 scientists 
associated with war metallurgy and 143 with food, nutrition, and food habits. 
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tive in cases where in its judgment scientific advances could be 
made in military matters; to develop co-ordinated plans for re- 
search; to advise other government agencies engaged in mili- 
tary research; and to initiate and support scientific researches 
on the mechanisms and devices of warfare. 

The N.D.R.C. was not directed to carry on research in 
the biological or medical fields. To permit adequate research 
programs in these fields, there was created in June, 1941, the 
Committee on Medical Research. Its directive in its field was 
similar to that of the N.D.R.C. These two committees were 
placed under the newly created Office of Scientific Research 
and Development. Dr. Vannevar Bush, who was the first 
chairman of the N.D.R.C., was made the director of O.S.R.D. 
Dr. James B. Conant was appointed the chairman of N.D.R.C., 
and Dr. A. N. Richards was chosen to head the C.M.R. Nei- 
ther the C.M.R. nor the N.D.R.C. operated laboratories direct- 
ly. Their mode of operation was to let contracts to suitable 
organizations such as universities, colleges, industrial insti- 
tutes, industrial laboratories, and institutions. These contracts 
might contemplate the use by the contractor of his own facil- 
ities when adequate, or they might provide for enlargement 
or even creation of special facilities by the contractor. In such 
a way a number of very large scientific establishments grew up 
to meet special problems for which established laboratories 
were not suited and dealt with a wide variety of investigations 
ranging from essentially fundamental research to the most 
practical of developments in the engineering of special devices. 
In the carrying-out of these contracts, the role of the N.D.R.C. 
might be complete when it let the contract, the contractor 
carrying out the entire research and reporting in due time, or, 
in special cases, N.D.R.C. technical aides might personally 
contribute much scientific advice and guidance and even assist 
in securing and training the personnel needed and thereafter 
guide and aid them in the completion of the project. 
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It may be pertinent to point out that N.D.R.C. and its sis- 
ter-committees—N.A.C.A. and C.M.R.—were to a degree 
new social instruments or inventions. They differed from regu- 
lar federal agencies in that most or all of the work done was 
carried on under the traditional American atmosphere of in- 
dividual freedom to express initiative. Yet the control was 
directly in the hands of government, and the national interest 
was at all times completely dominant. Within this framework 
the O.S.R.D. expanded until its scope was very wide. Its 
budgets were enormous, running well above a hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year. As early as January, 1943, two thousand 
contracts had been let to over two hundred industrial labora- 
tories and one hundred universities. No recent figure has been 
released, but no appreciable letup has occurred. The early or- 
ganization of N.D.R.C. into four main divisions was soon 
found to be unwieldy, and the structure was expanded until it 
now numbers nineteen. Many of these were divided into from 
two to six smaller sections dealing with subdivisions of the 
fields allotted to the divisions. There were, too, a number of 
special committees, and a number of panels dealing with sub- 
jects which in one way or another did not fit into the pattern 
of divisions. These sections and divisions were administered 
usually by small committees whose chairman was the execu- 
tive officer. To each were assigned a number of technical aides 
who were usually full-time federal employees and who helped 
to co-ordinate the work done and to assist the contractors. 
Often leading scientists were attached to these groups as con- 
sultants. The contracts usually arose from the deliberations of 
these committees and were proposed to the N.D.R.C., which 
approved or disapproved. The proposal usually incorporated 
the choice of the laboratory deemed suitable for the work. 
Several hundred of the leading scientists of the country were 
thus actively at work in the central O.S.R.D. organization ad- 
ministering the work done for the government under contract. 
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Counting those scientists actually in O.S.R.D. employ, or 
employed on its contracts or on affiliated work, O.S.R.D. in- 
Cluded the great bulk of the cream of American scientific 
“know-how,” and its finished researches were in large part 
responsible for the greatly altered war picture. Equipment 
based on its designs flowed in billions of dollars’ worth to 
every theater of war. 

It has been necessary to devote what may seem a dispropor- 
tionate amount of attention to the history of the organiza- 
tion of O.S.R.D. because it played such a dominant role in re- 
search for war purposes. It was not by any means the exclusive 
agency for this purpose. The Navy operated such laboratories 
as the Naval Ordnance Laboratory, the Naval Research Labo- 
ratory, the David W. Taylor Model Basin, the Naval Gun 
Factory, and the Naval Proving Ground at Dahlgren. The 
Army operated the Aberdeen Proving Ground, the Frankfort 
Arsenal, the Signal Corps laboratories at Fort Monmouth, 
New Jersey, and others. The Air Corps had a large research 
laboratory at Wright Field, as well as other activities. Besides 
these, the services also let many contracts for research to insti- 
tutions in a manner similar to N.D.R.C. In general, the serv- 
ices tended to be concerned more with applying scientific 
knowledge in the development and improvement of existing 
equipment, although not exclusively, whereas O.S.R.D. was 
more inclined to start with existing knowledge and think in 
terms of military application. 

Finally, one must add the great contributions made by 
laboratories such as those of the National Bureau of Standards, 
the Department of Agriculture, and many other government 
agencies, which served both directly in the regular course of 
their duties and often also in carrying out work under con- 
tract with O.S.R.D. or the services. 

Owing to the fact that O.S.R.D. played a central role in war 
research, it tended to become a spokesman for the sciences 
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when problems arose affecting the disposition of scientific per- 
sonnel and facilities and when policies were under considera- 
tion which had a bearing on the over-all effectiveness of scien- 
tists in the war. It stimulated and assisted in much of the work 
carried on directly by the services, and there was a constant 
flow of information and personnel back and forth between 
O.S.R.D. researches and those of the services. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to evaluate the work of 
scientists in general in this war or the work of O.S.R.D. in par- 
ticular, but it would be unnatural not to call attention to the 
outstanding success of the O.S.R.D. formula for carrying on 
research as opposed to the direct operation of government 
laboratories. The freedom from restraint enjoyed by its con- 
tractors permitted a fine singleness of purpose that resulted in 
a number of remarkable achievements. It must be said, how- 
ever, that the great success of the O.S.R.D. was also largely 
due to the outstanding qualities of its director, Dr. Vannevar 
Bush, and an equally outstanding staff of scientists assisting 
him. The success of the formula in peacetime, when it might 
be more difficult to attract the services of comparable men, 
might not be so clearly assured. 


Ill 


It was apparent very early in the war that a shortage of sci- 
entists and engineers would arise and remain to plague the 
scientific plans of the services and their advisers. For example, 
well before Pearl Harbor 70 per cent of the physicists whose 
names are starred in the American Men of Science were absorbed 
in war research, and the extent of war research installations 
has since multiplied many times over. The progressive absorp- 
tion of American scientists into scientific investigations of mil- 
itary problems involved procedures of recruitment which are 
perhaps the main concern of this discourse. 

The actual means of recruitment were not, however, par- 
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ticularly new at any time and especially at first. Recruitment 
followed certain simple natural patterns which would un- 
doubtedly form at least the preliminary plan of attack in any 
future similar contingency. 

In a former paragraph the staffing of a special project of the 
Naval Ordnance Laboratory was described, and it may be well 
here to recall the method used. A scientist was chosen to head 
the project, and from his widespread knowledge of his special 
field he chose a group of colleagues to assist him. In the expan- 
sion of the laboratory the combined experience of these men 
served to suggest the names of another forty or fifty men who 
were recruited by the direct method of having a representative 
call on them. These men were usually in academic employment 
or in graduate study, and leaves of absence were readily ar- 
ranged. It will be easily seen that if a supply exists and if the 
institutions represented in the expanding personnel of the 
laboratory are widely spread, contacts may fan out to cover 
most of the colleges in the country and, therefore, most of the 
academic scientists of the land. 

The recruitment of scientists for the major O.S.R.D. proj- 
ects followed in most cases the “‘fanning-out’’ pattern just de- 
scribed. In the case of perhaps the largest and most successful 
of the O.S.R.D. laboratories this process began by a meeting 
of four internationally known American scientists in a hotel 
room in New York. They had just been told of the urgency of 
the crisis confronting the countries which would soon have to 
withstand the military might of the Axis and of the truly 
desperate need for the most advanced types of equipment. They 
had with them the membership lists of the American Institute 
of Physics, and from their combined experience they selected 
the names of thirty or forty young and active but completely 
mature scientists. These men were brought together and began, 
their work. 

In a remarkably short time they demonstrated that they 
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would very likely succeed in creating the needed equipment. 
But it was also evident that their laboratory would need to 
multiply in size and in number of employees. The two-score 
men already at work represented an acquaintance with a large 
part of the significant personnel in the ranks of American sci- 
ence. Through this nucleus the contacts fanned out, therefore, 
to covet most of the country and particularly its college and 
university staffs. The laboratory grew to be large and its staff 
soon numbered in the hundreds, growing to a final level of 
about one thousand professional scientists and engineers. 

“In the later stages of the recruitment of scientists for these 
laboratories, new techniques began to contribute. One of the 
interesting techniques was the dispatch to scientific meetings 
and to college campuses of so-called “‘press gangs."’ This was 
a facetious term applied to representatives of the larger labora- 
tories who were sent around to comb the country for addition- 
al personnel. Not to be deprecated either were the effects of the 
reputations of the laboratories already established. The word 
spread about in scientific circles that these laboratories were 
really contributing to the war in a major way and that a young 
scientist could not hope to serve his country better than in this 
type of work. This, coupled with the glamour of the secrecy 
involved and the desire to meet the challenge of contributing 
to the war by the exploitation of his special competence, 
caused many a young scientist to initiate the contacts leading 
to employment. 

In spite of all this effort, the supply of readily available sci- 
entists was quickly reduced. The barrel was becoming empty. 
Special means of recruitment were established and became of 
increasing importance as the need for personnel became more 
acute. Among these was the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, which, under the guidance of Dr. Leon- 
ard Carmichael, began the task of enrolling all American sci- 
entists and coding their qualifications. The agency is described 
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in a subsequent chapter by its former director, Dr. Carmichael, 
who tells about the great role played by the Roster in the war. 

Another such organized recruitment instrumentality was 
the Office of Scientific Personnel of the National Research 
Council. It was established in May, 1941, by request of Dr. 
Vannevar Bush of the National Defense Research Committee. 
Its duties at that time were primarily to carry out systematized 
recruitment in those fields where the demand for personnel had 
become so great that the former more informal recruitment 
methods were inadequate. In the preliminary stages of the war 
research program, a major portion of the most competent sci- 
entists had been drawn into research activities. It was very 
soon obvious that many of the research programs would grow 
to unprecedented magnitudes and would need many more 
hands. The competence of the top-flight men could be multi- 
plied by adding to their staffs large numbers of scientifically 
trained persons who nevertheless need not be advanced re- 
search scientists. In the recruitment of this type of personnel, 
more carefully organized campaigns were necessary, and the 
O.S.P. was organized to carry out such recruitment programs 
for the Office of Scientific Research and Development. 

The O.S.P. was called upon also to assist the services, in 
addition to recruitment for civilian scientific work. One of its 
first tasks was to recruit hundreds of men for a new “‘Electron- 
ics Battalion.’’ These men were to serve as commissioned offi- 
cers overseas in the Signal Corps on special work. Similarly, 
such branches of the services as the Navy Bureau of Ordnance, 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Bureau of Ships, Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, Naval Research Laboratory, Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, and others began requesting assistance in stafhing 
rapidly growing laboratories. 

To carry out such unprecedented recruitment programs, spe- 
cial efforts were necessary to reach the attention of persons 
not yet absorbed in the war effort and to evaluate their quali- 
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fications for the purposes of screening. Intensive campaigns to 
register the names and qualifications of scientific personnel 
were undertaken by the facilities of the daily press and the 
radio and by utilizing scientific and technical publications and 
the services of scientific and technical societies. In this way 
thousands of names were secured, in most cases of persons with 
only moderate training. Special evaluation techniques were 
developed and applied. The names so screened were submitted 
to the using agencies and aided in the growth of many of the 
military and civilian laboratories. 

As a particular example of the type of intensive recruitment 
which became necessary, the O.S.P. was asked to assist in a 
particularly important project of securing the services of phys- 
icists skilled in acoustics. By the use of all available rolls of 
persons trained in acoustics, such as the rolls of professional 
societies and of universities known to specialize in this field, a 
list of four hundred names of acoustic physicists was assem- 
bled. A committee of twelve leaders in the field of acoustics 
was brought together to evaluate the qualifications of the 
candidates. From this list were selected the names of those 
persons competent enough to be asked to join in the very 
urgent work then being organized against the menace of sub- 
marine warfare. 

IV 

In the organization of that large segment of war research 
carried out under O.S.R.D. contract, it can be seen that the 
United States Civil Service Commission was not concerned, 
since this work was carried out under contract by private em- 
ployers. Only in selecting its own administrative personnel did 
O.S.R.D. need the services of the Civil Service Commission. 
But the federal agencies, particularly the Army and Navy, 
were also forced to expand their research and development 
work very greatly. The United States was aiming to catch up 
on a ten-year lag in this type of work, carry on immense pro- 
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duction of old-type equipment until new designs were ready, 
surpass the enemy in creating new and more potent types of 
equipment, and then outproduce him in the new equipment— 
all in four or five years. The growth of Army and Navy labora- 
tories reflected this feverish activity. 

In peacetime these laboratories did all their recruiting 
through the established civil service channels. The unprece- 
dented situation confronting them early in the war made such 
procedures altogether out of the question. The recruiting task 
was a large one. As a typical laboratory, consider one of the 
regular Navy pre-war establishments, small, cramped, and 
long suffering from financial malnutrition. Of a sudden it was 
deluged with urgent war work of the most exacting technical 
nature and was forced to expand its professional scientific 
staff up to an eventual fifty fold its former peacetime size. Some 
new device had to be found which would permit active recruit- 
ing and immediate hiring whenever a suitable candidate was 
_available. The device resorted to for the purpose of facilitating 
the staffing of these laboratories was the method of direct re- 
cruiting followed by contract hiring, whereby the scientist 
was employed under contract at a fixed daily rate. The method 
was simple, flexible, and generally satisfactory for temporary 
employment. By means of. it, the vast majority of the em- 
ployees of the service laboratories were secured and put to 
work. But when the numbers grew large, the pressure to in- 
corporate these employees into civil service became great. 
The feeling was expressed, and probably rightly, that, as a 
long-time basis for hiring, the contract method was unsatis- 
factory to the government and might constitute a threat to 
civil service. Actually, the transfer usually resulted in an aver- 
age salary increase for the individual of several hundred dol- 
lars per year, owing to the fact that civil service salary levels 
are fixed and inflexible. Sick leave, retirement, and other bene- 
fits likewise accrued. Yet the employees of the laboratory were 
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in general reluctant to transfer. Of the whole great task of re- 
cruiting the staff of this one naval laboratory, its own staff 
accomplished the major part. Only 4 per cent of its employees 
entered through regular civil service recruitment. The experi- 
ence of the other Navy laboratories was not different in any 
great degree. 

The expansion of the group of signal laboratories now under 
the administration of the Signal Corps Ground Signal Agency 
at Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, is an interesting example of 
the great growth of technical work in the services brought on 
by the demands of the war. The Signal Corps had begun to 
gather together its research and development activities of the 
Fort Monmouth area as long ago as 1930. From a low employ- 
ment point of sixty civilians in 1934, the laboratories grew to 
230 in 1940, to 1,227 in 1941, and, finally, to 14,202 in Febru- 
ary, 1943. This unprecedented growth involved a very severe 
recruitment problem. The same intensive campaigning was 
necessary. However, the method of contract hiring was not 
used. A special arrangement with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion made possible the assignment to the recruiting teams of a 
representative of the Commission who was empowered to ap- 
prove on the spot the hiring of suitable scientific and technical 
personnel. Such a direct method very greatly simplified the 
procedures involved for the candidates and made possible the 
mass recruiting of suitable technicians, scientific aides, and 
engineering graduates. 

In the case of the nonmilitary government laboratories, 
their augmented responsibilities created the need for consider- 
able expansion, although not by as great a factor as in the case 
of service laboratories. The National Bureau of Standards, for 
example, approximately tripled its personnel. This expansion 
was sufficient to make imperative the use of more active meth- 
ods than regular civil service recruitment. Direct recruitment 
and contract hiring pending appointment were resorted to by 
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the Bureau of Standards, although without the freedom from 
restraint enjoyed by the naval laboratories and others. The 
processing of papers involved in civil service appointments 
can take weeks and sometimes months. In the case of scientists 
who were being eagerly sought for urgent work by numbers 
of employers, the individual simply would not dwell in un- 
certainty for such a long time. 

It will be clear at once that the Civil Service Commission 
has not played a dominant role in placing scientists and other 
high-grade technical personnel at work on war projects. In the 
case of personnel on O.S.R.D. contracts, the Commission did 
not enter. In the case of government laboratories, most of the 
recruiting was done either through special devices, and later 
blanketed into civil service, or by methods permitting a cer- 
tain degree of avoidance of regular procedures. In some cases 
the regulations of civil service actually militated against the 
maximal utilization of high-grade personnel in the wartime 
government laboratories. 

It is particularly important at the present time to call atten- 
tion to some of the difficulties involved in hiring scientific per- 
sonnel under civil service because the government will be 
called upon to carry out a great deal of research for military 
security after this war. There is as yet no change in the inter- 
national scene which can guarantee our national security with- 
out military strength. We shall probably compete in armed 
strength for some years yet to come. Much military research 
will be done by government laboratories under civil service 
hiring regulations. This work will be of extraordinary impor- 
tance. It is no exaggeration to say that the scientific principles 
now known have not been exploited for purposes of military 
use in more than a preliminary way. Most of the great new de- 
velopments in military equipment in this war utilize scien- 
tific knowledge and principles which have been commonly 
known among scientists for years. The fullest exploitation of 
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scientific and technological knowledge now available can cre- 
ate devices and instrumentalities of war decisively outmoding 
present equipment. As a nation we shall need to be vigilant 
that foreign nations do not surpass us so far in the creation of 
instruments of war that decisive action can be taken against 
us before we can summon equal strength. Scientific research 
played a formidable role in this war. Its role in the next war 
can be immediately conclusive. The ability of the government 
to command the services of its best brains on this problem is, 
therefore, of an importance which cannot be minimized. 

It is important to emphasize here that the difficulties in- 
volved in employing civil service hiring methods in the re- 
cruitment of scientific personnel are not due to any lack of de- 
votion or ability among civil service employees. They stem 
rather from the multiplicity of laws and regulations which the 
Civil Service Commission is charged with enforcing. These 
laws and regulations unduly multiply the processes involved in 
hiring and hence delay the process of appointment. They are 
also created largely to control hiring in activities of an entirely 
different sort from scientific work. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion has done extraordinarily effective work in protecting fed- 
eral employment from the vagaries of political influence. It has 
resisted tremendous forces seeking to undermine the quality of 
federal service. Probably no one who has come to Washington 
from a lay career has not been astonished at the reassuringly 
high quality of civil service appointees, especially those who 
have made government a career. This does not alter the fact 
that in the matter of hiring scientists and technical personnel 
much is left to be desired. So much, in fact, that the success of 
postwar military research may be affected. 

To point up the difficulties involved in applying civil service 
methods to the recruitment of scientific personnel, it may be 
well to compare the recruitment procedures of other employers 
of this type of personnel. Suppose, for example, we consider 
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the methods used by a great industry in building its technical 
staff. Annually around midyear this company will organize 
and send to the universities and colleges a recruitment team 
to interview the seniors who are to graduate. From long ex- 
perience, the recruiting officers are aware of every factor im- 
portant in evaluating the potential worth of the individuals 
examined. They are thus in a position to weigh the intangible 
as well as the tangible evidences of the quality of the student. 
If they desire his services, they can hire him at once. The com- 
pany can and will carefully supervise his additional training 
involving even graduate work to the doctoral level, if he is 
qualified. His salary can be adjusted freely, depending on his 
speed of maturing in his field. Companies are now vastly ex- 
panding their policies to include in some cases assisting in the 
staffing of university departments where their personnel will 
get further training. 

In the case of government employment, specific vacancies 
must first arise. The job to be filled is supposed to be describ- 
able in a generic way. These vacancies are listed in public 
places where the candidate is presumed to see them. Nothing 
is said of the job to be done, its location, or the likelihood of 
advancement. The individual is supposed to write in for exam- 
inations and complete all the necessary forms. When he has 
submitted all the required evidence, he must wait months to 
hear of his success or failure. These procedures are in all cases 
passive and even resistant. The competition is between a 
dynamic process of energetically seeking out the best available 
personnel and hiring with a minimum of delay or formality 
and a passive process aimed not at secking good candidates 
but at resisting unworthy ones. 

There are, however, other handicaps with which the civil 
service hiring of scientists is burdened, one of which is the in- 
flexible salary and promotion schedule. Although beginning 
salaries under civil service are adequate, the rate and extent of 
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salary increase are inflexible and slow in comparison with in- 
dustrial schedules. The able young scientist who looks ahead 
must know that the divergence between the rewards to be ex- 
pected in industry and those to be expected in government will 
increase with his progress through the years. In government, 
his increases in grade and salary are slow and almost auto- 
matic, having little to do with his accomplishment or profes- 
sional growth. In industry he is judged on his alertness, enter- 
prise, and increasing scientific competence. 

It may be mentioned, too, that the difficulty of removing an 
unsatisfactory employee is just as great as the difficulty of 
properly rewarding the able one. This is one of the real sources 
of worry for those men who are charged with developing an 
effective scientific research organization after the war. There 
is every indication that the mediocre employees will tend to 
stay when it comes time to staff the laboratories permanently. 
The abler men whose services are vital to the success of the 
project will be difficult to hold. They are not all happy under 
civil service, and the bidding for their services will be very 
vigorous. It has, in fact, long since begun for many of 
them. 

There are other civil service rules and conventions which 
add to the disinclination of scientists to accept civil service 
appointment, such as the difficulty of maintaining professional 
contacts, lack of adequate opportunity for professional growth, 
and difficulties in publishing research reports. This paper 1s, 
however, not intended as an evaluation of peacetime civil 
service procedures. 
| Nevertheless, it is important to point out that at no time in 
the past has the vital interest of the nation been so closely in- 
volved in the effectiveness of its research programs. The ability 
to command a fair share of research brains is necessary to the 
success of this work. It is, therefore, important to point out 
that some fundamental changes in civil service procedures 
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seem quite essential as they apply to highly specialized per- 
sonnel. 

Perhaps an absolutely separate division of civil service, op- 
erating under quite different regulations, is necessary. A special 
civil service created for scientific and specialized personnel, 
and given wide latitude in regard to the application of regula- 
tions so as to encourage able scientists to assist in governmen- 
tal research projects, might go far in the direction of meeting 
present difficulties. Scientists are especially zealous that the 
fine work of the Civil Service Commission in the past in pro- 
tecting a sound civil service be continued. Any changes in pro- 
cedures or regulations should be for the purpose of recognizing 
that scientific work is so innately different that the same rules 
cannot apply as are used for hiring the vast majority of gov- 
ernment employees. 

V 

It became apparent very early in the war that there were not 
enough men training in the sciences and engineering for the 
tasks remaining to be done. It began to be clear that the pol- 
icies governing the disposition of technological personnel 
could be very influential in hindering or assisting the conduct 
of the war and would greatly affect the speed of postwar re- 
covery. 

On January 2, 1942, the National Resources Planning Board 
set up a committee to advise the National Roster of Scientific 
and Specialized Personnel to develop a plan for the guidance of 
national policy with reference to guaranteeing a supply of nec- 
essary scientific manpower. This committee was headed by 
Owen D. Young, of the General Electric Company, and in- 
cluded a number of very able leaders in organizations vitally 
concerned with personnel of advanced training. The delibera- 
tions and investigations of this committee and its subcommit- 
tee indicated a reported shortage in personnel in a large num- 
ber of fields of training important to the war. They suggested 
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the desirability of adopting seven principles of policy to in- 
crease the available supply of persons trained in the disciplines 
when shortages appeared to be about to become acute. These 
recommendations concerned such matters as increasing the 
emphasis on the sciences and mathematics in schools and col- 
leges, careful assignment, in the services and out, of special- 
ized personnel, and limiting Selective Service inductions of 
specialized personnel. 

The recommendations of the Young Committee were, how- 
ever, never implemented, and the summer and fall of 1942 saw 
a particularly distressing failure to appreciate the national in- 
terest involved in indiscriminate inductions of scientific and 
technically trained personnel. As one remedy for this situation, 
the Office of Scientific Personnel suggested the establishment 
of a special procedure in the consideration of requests by em- 
ployers for deferments of scientists. Through the good offices 
of Dr. Edward C. Elliott, chief of the Division of Professional 
and Technical Employment and Training of the War Man- 
power Commission, the procedure was approved first for the 
field of physics and was put into effect by the Selective Service 
System through Local Board Memorandum No. 159. Accord- 
ing to this procedure, requests for deferment were submitted 
directly to the National Committee on Physicists, set up in the 
National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. When 
approved by this committee, the requests for deferment were 
indorsed by the executive officer of the National Committee on 
Physicists and sent directly to the local boards. The local 
boards were generally disposed to follow these recommenda- 
tions. This procedure was later extended to include mathe- 
Maticians, engineers, and chemists. 

The National Committee procedure came closest to a ration- 
al approach to a proper consideration of the national interest 
in the disposition of Selective Service registrants of any pro- 
cedure before or since. It was abolished, nevertheless, in the 
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fall of 1943, as the first of the changes in government policy 
looking toward the physical strengthening of the Army, with- 
out regard to later effects on the national production and re- 
search program. A similar action was the reduction of student 
deferment in the critical fields to a total of 10,000 persons and 
the subsequent cancellation of student deferments entirely, as 
well as the later drastic reduction of deferments in the age 
group under twenty-six. The policy in recent months (1945) at 
the reception centers of assigning candidates to branches of the 
military service in terms of the physical profile first and only 
later in terms of training and qualifications completed the 
trend. The services, and particularly the Army, swung far in 
the direction of putting a premium on sheer manpower as the 
prime requisite in the war. The creation, development, and 
production of arms were relegated to positions of minor im- 
portance. 


It seems pertinent, finally, to note the effect of the war and 
present policies on the future supply of scientists for the re- 
search needs of the nation, both in military and in civilian ac- 
tivities. Recent studies in the sciences have shown that the 
country faces appalling deficits in its supply of scientists 
trained to the doctorate level. Information now being assem- 
bled by the Office of Scientific Personnel indicates comparable 
shortages in all fields and at all levels of training in science and 
engineering. Although this problem is not directly connected 
with mobilization of scientists, it is worth noting because in 
any future war (if we are unfortunate enough to have one) the 
present policy cannot help but be reflected. As a nation we 
probably shall never completely recover from the effects of our 
failure to solve in this war the problem of adequate disposition 
of specialized personnel. 


3M. H. Trytten, ‘The Impending Scarcity of Scientific Personnel,"’ Scientific Month- 
ly, LX (1945), 37-47. 
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OT the least of the federal government's wartime 
problems, or accomplishments, was the staffing of 
its civil service. War activities demanded men and 

women of brawn, brains, and experience—in staggering num- 
bers, under urgent dead lines. Along with the skilled trades- 
man, the physical scientist, the engineer, and the stenog- 
rapher, the social scientist was called to civilian war service in 
unprecedented numbers and played his part in winning the 
war. 

I shall not attempt a definition of the term “‘social scien- 
tist..’ The disciplines associated with the Social Science Re- 
search Council—anthropology, history, economics, political 
science, psychology, statistics, sociology—provide a conven- 
ient though not rigid framework for our discussion. 

As a plan of attack, I should like to comment briefly on the 
conditions of pre-war 1938, review in some detail the wartime 
demands for social scientists in the federal service and the na- 
ture of the social scientists’ contribution, and then highlight 
the activities of the United States Civil Service Commission 
and the operating agencies in bringing demand and supply to- 
gether. 

THE SOCIAL SCIENTIST IN 1938 

As a pre-war bench mark, let us look at the federal service 
of 1938. By then the federal government was carrying on a 

1 In the preparation of this chapter, the assistance of Miss Adelaide M. Chaisson 
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multiplicity of activities relating to the economic and busi- 
ness life of the nation and was directly engaged in a number 
of social welfare services. The Social Security Board, the Wage 
and Hour Division, the Works Progress Administration, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the Federal Communications Commission 
represent only a sampling of the newer agencies. In Decem- 
ber, 1938, a study made jointly by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Bureau of Labor Statistics revealed that there 
were approximately 75,000 persons in technical, scientific, and 
professional jobs in the federal service. Of these, 7,830 were in 
the social science field: 5,050 economists, 755 social and wel- 
fare workers, and 2,025 in miscellaneous categories. 

This same study also showed 36,000 ‘managerial and ad- 
ministrative employees,’ consisting of tax-collectors and 
deputies, appraisers, marine officials and inspectors, other in- 
spectional employees, and a miscellaneous group composed 
largely of supervisory personnel. No specific mention was 
made of administrative officers, administrative analysts, per- 
sonnel technicians, budget officers, or any other administra- 
tive positions which come readily to mind today in an analy- 
sis of occupations in the federal service. 

It is a fair guess that, in 1938, several hundred social scien- 
tists, in addition to the 7,830 so labeled, filled positions which 
required and utilized their training. While this represented a 
substantial increase as compared with the 1920's, the number 
is small when viewed in the light of wartime demands. 


DEMANDS OF DEFENSE AND WAR 


From the beginning of the ‘‘defense’’ program in June, 1940, 
to the declaration of war in December, 1941, federal employ- 
ment increased at an average rate of over 31,000 per month. 
From December 1, 1941, through December, 1942, the net in- 
crease was 1,265,000, or an average monthly increase of over 
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97,000. By June, 1943, civilian employment in the executive 
pranch of the federal service reached an all-time high of 
3,002,453. The recruiting load was even heavier than is indi- 
cated by these net increases, for persons had to be found to re- 
place employees retiring or leaving federal employment for 
military service or to enter private industry. It has been esti- 
mated that, for every ten employees in positions created in the 
six months following the declaration of war, it was necessary 
to hire approximately eighteen people. 

To be sure, the heaviest demand, numerically, was for 
skilled craftsmen and other manual workers in federal plants 
manufacturing ammunition, ordnance, and other war materi- 
als and supplies and in the Navy’s shipyards and supply de- 
pots. Probably the next largest number of recruits was in the 
clerical field—stenographers, typists, and other personnel to 
take care of the “paper work’’ incident to administering the 
nation’s war program. 

I cannot tell you precisely how many social scientists there 
are in the federal service today. However, I can give you some 
impression of the unparalleled demands of the war emergency 
for persons trained in public administration, economic re- 
search, statistical analysis, psychology, history, social wel- 
fare, and other related subjects. 

There is no question but that public administration has 
come into its own in the past few years. As late as 1938, Lewis 
B. Sims, then with the Harvard Graduate School of Public 
Administration, made the statement that ‘‘the administrative 
scientist is not at present appreciated in the budget, personnel, 
and purchasing agencies in the Federal Government.’’$ Begin- 


* Paid employment in continental United States. 
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ning in 1941, persons well trained and experienced in public 
administration were sought for such positions as administra- 
tive analysts, administrative officers, budget analysts, and per- 
sonnel technicians. 

In the first six months of 1942 the Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s economics and statistics examining unit received re- 
quests for personnel to fill 10,300 positions. Some requests were 
subsequently canceled for one reason or another, but it is con- 
servative to say that the number of social scientists placed in 
those six months was as great as the number of social science 
positions in the entire federal service in 1938. 

An inventory of demand, December 31, 1942.—Let us pick a given 
day and take a quick glance at the orders the Commission had 
from its ‘‘customers.’’ On December 31, 1942, our social sci- 
ence placement section, which is concerned primarily with 
positions in Washington, D.C., had on hand orders covering 
2,500 positions calling for persons with professional training 
in the social science field. Of these, slightly over 50 per cent 
were in the war-emergency agencies, about 10 per cent in the 
War and Navy departments, and the remaining 40 per cent in 
the old-line agencies engaged for the most part in war ac- 
tivities. We had, for example, requests from the War Depart- 
ment for 78 economists, 46 statisticians, 27 employee relations 
specialists, 14 personnel technicians, and scattered requests 
for price analysts, industrial specialists, historians, psycholo- 
gists, training specialists, and research analysts. 

Among the war-emergency agencies, the Office of Price 
Administration, the War Production Board, and the Board of 
Economic Warfare (later incorporated into the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration) accounted for the greatest demands for 
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persons with training in the social sciences. We had requests 
from the Office of Price Administration for 238 business spe- 
cialists and business analysts, 155 economists, and 40 statisti- 
cians. Additional requests were on file for research assistants, 
rate analysts, industrial classification analysts, and one roving 
reporter with an economics background. 

From the War Production Board we had requests for 87 in- 
dustrial specialists and 113 industrial analysts. These titles are 
not very illuminating, and, as a matter of fact, they were not 
always consistently used. As a general rule, however, an in- 
dustrial specialist position required a person with a thorough 
knowledge of a given industry which might or might not be 
supplemented by formal training in economics or business ad- 
ministration, while an industrial analyst was expected to be 
trained in the techniques of economic or statistical analysis 
and to apply this skill in a given industrial area. Other re- 
quests from the War Production Board included 58 economists, 
20 statisticians, and various specialists (e.g., commercial, 
priority, and materials specialists). 

The Board of Economic Warfare, as it was called at that 
time, was seeking economic analysts, business analysts, for- 
eign-country analysts, intelligence analysts, industrial ana- 
lysts, and trade analysts and, in lieu of more informative titles, 
simply analysts. We had over two hundred requests from the 
Board of Economic Warfare on December 31, 1942. Whatever 
titles they carried, analyst positions in such ‘‘foreign-area’’ 
agencies as the Board of Economic Warfare usually required 
persons with research experience in the social sciences—his- 
tory, political science, economics, international affairs, sociol- 
ogy, or some combination of these—together with a knowl- 
edge of some particular foreign area gained through residence 
or travel. Such qualifications provided an appropriate back- 
ground for analyzing and evaluating strategic information 
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and data relating to psychological warfare, political, military, 
or social conditions, economic problems, or other develop- 
ments in specific geographic or cultural areas. 

Among the requests from other emergency agencies were 
calls for statistical analysts for the War Shipping Administra- 
tion, economists and business specialists for the Office of Alien 
Property Custodian, civilian mobilization advisers for the 
Office of Civilian Defense, research technicians for the Office of 
Strategic Services, liaison officers for the Office of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs, report analysts for the Office 
of War Information, transportation analysts for the Office of 
Defense Transportation, and public welfare consultants for the 
War Relocation Authority. 

Many of the old-line agencies also were in need of additional 
social scientists of various kinds to handle the war activities 
in which they were engaged. For example, from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture we had requests for 125 agricultural econ- 
omists and economic analysts, and smaller orders for statisti- 
cians, marketing specialists, administrative officers, pro- 
cedures officers, and industrial and commodity specialists. In- 
dustrial economists, social economists, and labor economists 
were wanted by the Department of Labor; transportation econ- 
omists by the Department of Commerce; mineral economists 
by the Department of the Interior; and housing economists by 
the National Housing Agency. I shall not try to exhaust the 
list, but it included sociologists, public assistance analysts, 
superintendents of public assistance, directors of education 
and recreation, and a consultant on the community aspects of 
delinquency. 

After 1942, demand for professional, technical, and scien- 
tific personnel fell off somewhat in a number of categories. 
That did not mean that the Commission’s job became any 
easier, because supply, in many cases, approached the vanish- 
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THE NATURE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENTISTS’ CONTRIBUTION 

In the large majority of cases the positions for which trained 
social scientists were recruited were research or advisory.‘ The 
frequency with which the term ‘‘analyst’’ appeared in the 
title of wartime positions was an indication of this fact. Gath- 
ering and analyzing the complex data upon which price and 
rationing regulations were based; providing much of the tech- 
nical information which facilitated our vital export-import 
program; sifting and briefing enemy propaganda broad- 
casts; studying organization structure, work methods, and 
procedures; preparing detailed reports on supply and demand 
of manpower, of civilian goods, of transportation facilities, 
and of critical materials—these were everyday jobs of the so- 
cial scientist in the federal service. 

One interesting development resulted from the govern- 
ment’s desire to write history as it was being made. Histori- 
ans, of persons with research or college teaching experience in 
one or more social science fields in which the historical or evo- 
lutionary approach was emphasized, were put to work deter- 
mining which documents and records were significant and 
worthy of preservation for future reference, and writing chron- 
ological accounts of the historically significant activities of 
particular agencies, with appropriate emphasis on back- 
ground, authorizations, administrative structures, interagency 
relationships, and the manner in which officials solved diffi- 
cult administrative and operational problems. 

Psychologists applied their talents with notable effect. Not 
only did the measurement of intelligence and occupational ap- 
titudes receive increasing emphasis in selection and classifica- 
tion in the armed forces, but other psychological techniques, 
particularly the measurement and analysis of group attitudes, 
found new and valuable uses in connection with the war 


‘ For a general discussion of the nature and functions of economic research in govern- 
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effort. Donald G. Marquis of the National Research Council 
has provided excellent concrete examples of the contributions 
made by psychologists in relation to the morale of our armed 
forces, home-front reaction to various war programs, and the 
analysis and dissemination of propaganda. 

The unique contribution of the anthropologists is not gen- 
erally known. Because of their comprehensive and intimate 
knowledge of the peoples of the world and of the communities 
and regions in which these people live, anthropologists were 
called upon to assist in such diverse matters as designing cloth- 
ing and equipment for use in foreign countries, teaching the 
utilization of indigenous food supplies and other resources, 
and preparing handbooks which explained the habits and cus- 
toms of native populations and indicated how occupying 
forces could enlist their active co-operation. In this connec- 
tion anthropologists held important research and advisory 
positions with the military services and in other government 
departments and agencies. 

While they were needed primarily in research and advisory 
positions, economists, political scientists, and their social 
science colleagues were scattered throughout the war agencies 
in key administrative posts. These were men and women who, 
prior to entering government service, had combined adminis- 
trative experience with their academic training, or who, after 
1941, demonstrated administrative ability and shouldered in- 
creasing responsibilities. 


THE COMMISSION’ 'S WAR-RECRUITING AND 
PLACEMENT PROGRAM® 

Size of the problem.—Early in the defense program the role 
that the Civil Service Commission would play in the recruit- 

& Donald G. Marquis, “Social Psychologists in National War Agencies,"’ Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, XLI (1944), 115-26. 

¢ Particular emphasis is given in this section to recruiting, examining, and place- 
ment matters. Space limitations do not permit the discussion of personnel utilization 


programs, investigations of loyalty and character, and other phases of personnel ad- 
ministration which are directly related to recruiting and placement. 
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ment and placement of employees needed by the federal gov- 
ernment and thus in meeting the pressing demands for social 
scientists was very much in doubt. The House Military Affairs 
Committee, reviewing legislation for the War Department in 
1940, seriously considered a general exemption of war-needed 
personnel from the civil service procedure. In referring to this 
period in a later congressional hearing, one of the Civil Serv- 
ice commissioners said, ‘‘I may say very frankly that the 
[Military Affairs] committee, generally speaking, was not at 
all enthusiastic about the idea of the Civil Service having any- 
thing to do with the recruitment of personnel for the defense 
program.’’’ A decision exempting the War Department would 
undoubtedly have “‘started the ball rolling’ as far as war per- 
sonnel generally was concerned. 

The Civil Service Commission took a strong stand at this 
time on two points: (1) civilian personnel needed in the war 
program should be recruited under the Civil Service Act, in 
conformity with the merit system, and (2) the Commission 
would take vigorous steps to liberalize its procedures and 
function with the speed which was essential in total war 
mobilization. Congress concurred on the first point and gave 
the Commission the opportunity of living up to its promise 
on the second. 

Since no major exemptions of war-needed personnel were 
made, it is important to remember that through a succession 
of laws and executive orders culminating in the Ramspeck Act 
of 19408 and Executive Order 8743 of April 23, 1941, thousands 
of higher-grade jobs in the professional and administrative 
field, previously exempt, were placed under the Civil Service 
Act. In May, 1938, approximately 65 per cent of civilian posi- 
tions in the federal government were subject to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission’s examining jurisdiction; during the war peri- 

" Hearings before the House Committee on the Civil Service: Investigation of Civilian Employ- 
ment (78th Cong., Ist sess. [March, 1943]), Part I, p. 21. 

854 Stat. 1211. 
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od approximately 95 per cent were so covered. Quantitatively, 
this increase was due in large measure to the tremendous num- 
ber of wartime jobs in the classes already subject to the Civil 
Service Act; more significant, perhaps, than the percentage 
change was the extension of the Commission’s jurisdiction to 
positions in the higher professional and administrative grades. 

One more reflection of the wartime load: as contrasted with 
approximately 5,000 placements a month in the normal pre- 
war years, the Commission in the last six months of 1942 
averaged 230,000 placements a month in the federal service 
throughout the country. 

With these basic facts in mind, I should like to sketch brief- 
ly the high lights in the Commission’s wartime recruiting ac- 
tivities. Each major departure from traditional operations had 
a direct effect upon the recruitment of social scientists.° 

Liberalized regulations —In connection with requests to fill 
war jobs, the primary objective of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, drilled repeatedly into every employee concerned with 
recruiting, became to get ‘‘the best qualified and available per- 
sonnel in the shortest possible period of time.’’ Upon hearing 
this objective quoted, Congressman La Follette commented 
that care in securing employees and speed in filling jobs “‘nec- 
essarily kind of collide, don’t they?''° 

‘They certainly do, Congressman,’’ Commissioner Arthur 
S. Flemming remarked in reply. ‘They collide every single 
day of the year.” 

Nonetheless, this slogan became a watchword with Com- 
mission personnel, and there is no question but that, at the 
height of the war program, speed frequently took precedence. 

In considering the Commission's emergency program, 1t1s 
important to remember that persons appointed through 


9 For discussion of the problem of recruiting social scientists in peacetime, see the 
Report of President's Committee on Civil Service Improvement (Reed Committee) (House 
Doc. 118 (77th Cong., 1st sess. (1941))). 

10 Hearings before the House Committee on the Civil Service, p. 20. 
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streamlined procedure were given war-duration appointments 
without classified civil service status. Executive Order 8257, 
of September 21, 1939, had authorized the Commission to per- 
mit an ‘‘immediate appointment without regard to the com- 
petitive requirements of the Civil Service Rules in any case in 
which it appears that a public exigency exists which is direct- 
ly connected with the neutrality of the United States or the 
preparedness program of the federal government,’’ but “only 
under most unusual and compelling circumstances."’ Executive 
Order 8564, of October 8, 1940, further increased the discretion 
of the Civil Service Commission to approve war-duration ap- 
pointments after noncompetitive tests when it found such ac- 
tion in the public interest. Finally, the War-Service Regula- 
tions, based on Executive Order 9063, of February 16, 1942, 
and put into effect March 16, 1942, provided that, as a general 
rule, all appointments to the positions in the federal service 
under the Civil Service Act should be for the duration and not 
to exceed six months thereafter." 

All these executive orders were issued on the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission in the interest of speeding up the war 
staffing of the federal service. The War-Service Regulations 
were promulgated with the further realization that millions 
of citizens called to military service and to war industries 
would be unable to compete for employment in the federal 
service. 

The Commission’s rules on recruiting, examining, and cer- 
tification were greatly liberalized in the War-Service Regula- 
tions in line with the major objective. Probably the most sig- 
nificant departure was the provision that the Commission, 
upon receiving requests for personnel, would supply ‘‘an ade- 
quate number from the head of appropriate lists of eligibles, or 
from such other sources as, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sion, may be appropriate,’’ and that the appointing officer 


1 Civil Service Act, Rules and Regulations Annotated (1943). 
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could make selection from among all the names supplied him 
without regard to order of certification. Many times under 
these regulations, and under Executive Order 8564 before the 
War-Service Regulations became effective, Commission repre- 
sentatives supplied the war agencies with all the names of 
qualified persons which the Commission had in its files or 
could recruit for a given group of positions. At one time when 
the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply was ex- 
panding overnight, the name of every qualified economist in 
the Commission’s central office files was submitted for con- 
sideration. Appointments of these persons, of course, required 
Commission approval of individual qualifications in relation 
to a given set of duties and salary level. 

Intensified and improved recruiting methods.—Marked changes 
were made in the Commission’s announcements and its meth- 
ods of inducing qualified persons to file applications. Examina- 
tion announcements were made ‘“‘open and continuous’’—that 
is, with no closing date for filing—in practically all the criti- 
cal occupational areas. For example, an announcement of an 
examination for economists of all kinds was issued July 31, 
1941, on a continuously open basis. 

Announcements were prepared in more attractive format 
and given the widest possible distribution. More flexible and 
less formal were the recruiting circulars which were issued 
in considerable numbers, on short notice, and distributed 
widely among professional societies, universities, trade asso- 
ciations, business firms, and other recruiting sources. As merely 
illustrative, 1942 recruiting circulars of interest to social scien- 
tists included those designed to reach transportation analysts, 
public opinion analysts, statisticians, economic analysts, and 
consultants in public assistance. 

Every possible channel of publicity was used to make 
known the demand—radio programs, newspapers, trade and 
professional journals, window displays, and the facilities of 
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the United States Employment Service. The Commission had, 
of course, for a long time maintained contacts with universi- 
ties and professional societies. However, defense and war re- 
quired accentuation and amplification of this activity. As one 
illustration: individual letters were sent on several different 
occasions to every member of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation and to other outstanding nonmember economists and 
statisticians whose names became a part of a mailing list care- 
fully worked up by the central office. 

The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 
established in 1940 as a joint project of the National Resources 
Planning Board and the Commission, was of considerable 
value in recruiting in the social science field. Many patriotic 
social scientists, without actively seeking federal employ- 
ment, made their training and experience records available 
through this channel. Carefully classified, coded, and placed 
on punch cards for ready tabulation, the Roster records be- 
came an additional source upon which the Commission's staff 
and agency officials could draw. 

Over and above the intensification of publicity efforts for 
announcements and recruiting circulars, the Commission em- 
barked on a vigorous program of positive recruiting, which 
became particularly significant in the higher professional and 
administrative fields. Positive recruiting had as a primary aim 
to bring into the federal service the very best-qualified persons, 
not just those looking for a job. It meant positive action to 
reach the top levels of influence and open new sources of talent. 
The Commission's examiners in charge of such fields as eco- 
nomics, statistics, public social services, history, and psy- 
chology made trips to universities, meetings of professional 
societies, and conventions. This provided them with the op- 
portunity of discussing in professional terms the details of 
specific openings, both with individual applicants and with 
persons who knew of qualified professional personnel. 
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In the regional offices one of the most significant develop- 
ments in the field of positive recruiting was the addition of 
two full-time high-grade recruiting specialists to the staff of 
each of the thirteen regional directors. These representatives 
of the Commission maintained personal contact with sources 
of personnel in the regions. They were available for consulta- 
tion by interested persons on the subject of the professions in 
the federal service. They received positive recruiting orders 
from the central office of the Commission in connection with 
important and critical professional positions and made imme- 
diate contact with universities, civic leaders, and other per- 
sons in their region who could aid in locating and attracting 
persons of outstanding qualifications. 

In each region these recruiting specialists were assisted by 
men serving without compensation or as dollar-a-year men, 
who devoted many hours of faithful service in locating per- 
sonnel. In addition, approximately seven hundred recruiting 
representatives were placed strategically throughout the coun- 
try to give service to war agencies seeking personnel for field 
duty and to assist wherever possible in attracting talent needed 
by the central office for Washington positions. 

One interesting recognition of the Commission’s recruiting 
resources was the request of the War Department and other 
agencies for assistance in recruiting for overseas service and 
other positions which were exempt from the Commission's 
examining jurisdiction. 

Another important phase of the Commission's program was 
the encouragement of the employment of qualified women. 
Appointing officers have the legal right to prescribe whether 
men or women shall be certified for particular positions. To 
many of them it had never occurred that women could per- 
form successfully—in many cases better than men—most of the 
jobs in the federal service. The continued efforts of the Com- 
mission's staff, the increasing difficulty in locating qualified 
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males, and the outstanding performance of many women on 
the job gradually began to turn the tide. Compare the 37 per 
cent of federal positions held by women in 1944 with the 19 
per cent held in 1941. Some of this increase, though undoubt- 
edly not a proportionate amount, occurred in professional and 
technical fields, both in the social sciences and out. 

The Commission's program of transferring qualified career 
employees—social scientists and others—from the old-line 
agencies to war work should not be overlooked. In 1941 the 
qualifications of over 600,000 federal employees in the special- 
ized and higher grades were coded, placed on punch cards, 
and used with success in filling positions in the newly created 
war agencies. The basic test applied by the Commission in 
approving transfers between agencies was contribution to 
winning the war—either through better use of skills or more 
essential duties. The fact that 185,652 war transfers were 
made during the period from February, 1942, to November, 
1944, indicates the size of this program. 

Internal operations —As the work load of the Commission's 
examining division increased, both in volume and in com- 
plexity, a number of significant organizational changes were 
made. Some of these directly affected the recruiting of social 
scientists. A separate examining unit was established for posi- 
tions in the field of public administration in 1941. One of the 
most interesting developments was the creation in December, 
1941, of the Committee on Administrative Personnel. Com- 
posed of outstanding representatives of government, industry, 
and the university world, this committee met periodically and 
advised the Commission on the recruitment, placement, and 
training of the administrative talent needed in the federal 
service. 

The examining units in the other social science fields were 
strengthened and grouped into one of the three major sections 
which handled the Commission’s recruiting and examining 
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work. A central interview unit, designed to provide a single 
place to which all persons in Washington seeking federal em- 
ployment could be directed, was established in 1942. 

The great variation in qualifications and specialized experi- 
ence which the war effort required soon made it apparent that 
the traditional system of definite registers for well-established 
federal positions would not suffice. Similarly, the practice of 
rating applications only for the position for which they were 
filed needed reappraisal. Early in the war, the Commission 
established a mechanized applicant supply system under which 
the qualifications of training and experience of persons who 
filed application were coded on punch cards. This permit- 
ted consideration of an applicant not only for one or two types 
of positions but for as many types of positions as his back- 
ground warranted. It provided a much more refined method of 
selecting applicants to certify than had ever existed before, and 
it was, in effect, a further development of the practice of *‘se- 
lective certification’’ which the Commission had used for 
many years and which was specifically provided for in Execu- 
tive Order 7915, of June 24, 1938.” 

For example, in filling a position of industrial analyst, the 
War Production Board might require a person professionally 
trained as an economist with successful industrial experience 
in the field of production of metal containers. Or, again, the 
Board of Economic Warfare might require as a foreign-country 
analyst a person professionally trained, with intimate knowl- 
edge of trade with a specific foreign country, with a foreign- 
language facility, and, if possible, with years of appropriate 
foreign residence. Specialization entirely unforeseen of infinite 
variety became important in many of the war agencies, and the 
applicant supply system made the search for such specializa- 


12 See Mary Mathis, “‘Selective Certification in the Federal Government,” in Presi- 
dent's Committee on Civil Service Improvement, Documents and Reports To Accompany 
Report on Civil Service Improvement, III, Pare I (1942), 145-63. 
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tion among several hundred thousand applications an easy 
matter. 

The state of the labor market meant that thousands of ap- 
plications became obsolete a few days or weeks after they were 
filed. The Commission adopted a policy of regular circulariza- 
tion of applicants to keep applications ‘‘alive’’ or to keep in- 
formation on experience and availability up to date. 

Decentralization and delegation of authority to act.—One of the 
most far-reaching steps taken by the Commission was the 
rapid decentralization of its work to the field, accompanied 
by delegation of authority to its regional offices. As explained 
to the House Civil Service Committee, the Commission, in 
effect, said to each regional director: ‘‘As you come day by day 
in touch with these problems, you are the Commission, and we 
want you to act that way within the framework of policy 
that we have established. We do not want you trotting back 
to Washington all the time asking us how to decide individual 
cases.’’!3 Wherever operating agencies delegated the authority 
of selection to their field offices, the Commission’s part in get- 
ting the man on the job was handled in the field, with an un- 
derstanding of local problems and needs and a minimum of 
delay. Field positions in W.P.B.,O.P.A.,O.C.D., and O.D.T., 
to cite only four examples, were so handled. 

A further step, closely related, was the designation of in- 
dividual members of the Commission’s staff to serve as liaison 
tepresentatives stationed in the war agencies, both in Wash- 
ington and in the field. They represented the Commission with 
full authority to approve individual appointments of qualified 
persons and to assist the agencies in meeting their recruiting 
needs. These representatives, of course, could draw upon all 
the resources of the Commission in supplying names, but in 
many cases, at the height of the recruitment program, they 


13 Hearings before the House Committee on the Civil Service, p. 80. 
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acted for the Commission in approving individuals recruited 
by the agencies. 

Relations with operating agencies in recruiting.—Co-operation 
between the Commission and operating agencies in recruiting 
has always been an important element in the success of this 
activity. During the war, co-operation increased and took new 
forms. As one illustration, when the newly created War Man- 
power Commission was in need of top-level labor economists 
and statisticians, officials of the Commission and a group of 
the appointing officers got together to map out recruiting 
plans. The papers of the best-qualified persons known to the 
Commission had been gathered, and the entire group worked 
long into the night reviewing files, discussing qualifications, 
listing additional applicants for consideration, and develop- 
ing further sources of recruitment. 

The Commission participated actively with the war agen- 
cies in joint recruiting trips to fill specialized positions. To il- 
lustrate, one of the largest federal agencies, early in 1942, an- 
ticipated the impending need of a considerable number of pro- 
fessional people. An itinerary was jointly planned by the Com- 
mission and the agency for visiting cities known to be the best 
sources for the desired personnel. Careful preparations for the 
trip were made. Letters were sent to individuals, professional 
societies, and universities, giving full details about the pro- 
gram. The Commission's regional offices, through positive 
recruiting, scheduled interviews with promising candidates. 
An agency representative and a professional examiner from the 
Commission went out together, held joint interviews, and 
had extraordinary success. The agency representative could 
speak in terms of the specific needs of his agency, while the 
Commission examiner contributed a knowledge of qualifica- 
tion standards and interviewing skill. Armed with full au- 
thority, these two traveling agents offered immediate appoint- 
ment to the most promising candidates. 
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RECRUITING ACTIVITIES OF THE OPERATING AGENCIES 


There is a widespread misunderstanding of the proper role 
of the operating agencies in recruiting—that is, in attracting 
the best possible applicants—under the federal merit system. 
Nothing in the Civil Service Act or rules has ever marked this 
out as the exclusive province of the Commission. On the con- 
trary, only the full co-operation and joint efforts of Commis- 
sion and agency officials will result in attracting the high tal- 
ent which the federal service must have. Confusion has arisen, 
understandably, at the point where recruiting merges with 
examining, or approving qualifications. It is the latter area in 
which the Commission’s responsibility is exclusive. 

Thus, while the Civil Service Commission was at the center 
of recruiting social scientists for the war program, the tre- 
mendous job which was actually done could never have been 
accomplished without a great deal of recruiting activity on 
the part of the operating agencies. 

It was inevitable that social scientists already in the service 
and those brought in at the beginning of the war program 
would be one of the most fruitful sources for locating and at- 
tracting additional talent. The Commission's liberalized ap- 
ptoval procedure was an additional incentive for these and 
other persons already in the service to write, telegraph, and 
telephone to individuals, societies, companies, and thus in- 
terest highly qualified social scientists in federal positions. In 
the early days these recruits returned completed application 
forms of the operating agency concerned—for example, W.P.B. 
or O.P.A. In many cases the Commission's approval of quali- 
fied persons for war-service appointments was given by liaison 
officers or examiners upon agency request. In line with the 
Commission's primary objectives—to get the best-qualified 
and available person on the job in the shortest possible period 
of time—this approval in many cases was, in fact, a finding 
that the person proposed was qualified. The time necessary to 
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compare the agency nominee with all other qualified persons 
whom the Commission might be able to locate within two or 
three weeks or a month was not taken. Some agency nominees 
were obviously unqualified and were disapproved. However, 
the overwhelming majority—recruited by Operating officials 
whose objective was to get the war job done efficiently and 
quickly—passed muster. 

As the personnel offices of the war agencies were strength- 
ened, they became increasingly active in recruiting. Thus 
O.P.A. and W.P.B. soon developed sizable personnel staffs, 
while a single personnel office served most of the other Office 
for Emergency Management agencies. At the height of its em- 
ployment activity, the personnel office of the Office for Emer- 
gency Management had accumulated application files of many 
thousands of persons who had applied directly to that office 
or to one of the O.E.M. operating agencies. It became an ac- 
tive force, supplementing the contacts of agency operating 
officials, in recruiting and eventually in securing for employ- 
ment hundreds of social scientists. 

To some degree the agency personnel office became to the 
line official who was anxious to assemble a staff what the Civil 
Service Commission was to the operating agency as a whole— 
namely, a provider of applicants and recruiting resources much 
broader than the operating official himself could develop, an 
educational force in raising standards of qualifications, an 
adviser on federal position classification and the principle of 
equal pay for equal work, and a brake upon the appointment 
of persons less qualified than the agency deserved. 

War-agency personnel offices succeeded in attracting many 
highly qualified persons. They handled correspondence quick- 
ly and individually. They wrote specifically about the func- 
tions and program of the individual agency, the duties of 
positions, and the person who would be the prospective em- 
ployee’s boss. They made frequent checks on availability of ap- 
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plicants for specific positions. While the Commission made 
periodic inquiries as to general availability for federal service, 
this obviously differed from the agency's inquiry about avail- 
ability for a specific position about which all the conditions 
could be stated. 

At the height of wartime recruiting in 1942 and 1943, agen- 
cy personnel offices and operating officials devoted much of 
their time to personal interviews with applicants—interviews 
that naturally could be more accurate and informed about posi- 
tions in a particular agency than interviews at the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission could be. 

The advantages of individual contacts, of personal corre- 
spondence, and of speed in attracting applicants carried with 
them some inherent disadvantages. Duplication in recruiting 
for particular types of positions was bound to appear. Uni- 
versities, associations, and companies became puzzled when 
asked by various federal agencies, including the Commission, 
for leads on qualified potential public servants. In some in- 
stances an important man was approached by four or five per- 
sons for a list of people to fill exactly the same type of job. 

Appointment to a job in an agency on the basis of agency 
recruitment and Commission spot approval necessarily carried 
the possibility that other applicants who had filed with, or 
had been recruited by, the Civil Service Commission would be 
overlooked for that particular vacancy. The liaison representa- 
tives’ knowledge of the Commission's supply, and a labor 
market in which practically all qualified and available per- 
sons were certified for additional vacancies, reduced this 
danger. 

Duplication of employment interviews soon appeared. In- 
stances occurred where an applicant, social scientist or other- 
wise, filed applications and received preliminary interviews in 
as many as a dozen federal agencies. The applications of per- 
sons who filed only with an operating personnel office were 
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unavailable for referral to other agencies, even though the ap- 
plicants were highly qualified and desperately needed. Charges 
of “personal patronage’’ and “‘office politics,” undoubtedly 
justified in some instances, were leveled at the executive 
branch from to time. 

More effective co-ordination developed.—As soon as practicable, 
the Commission and the agencies took steps to co-ordinate 
federal recruiting more effectively and to remove some of the 
disadvantages of the ‘‘all-out”’ era. At the height of W.P.B.’s 
employment problem, for example, a group of approximately 
thirty-five recruiting representatives of the Civil Service Com- 
mission was assigned to work full time with that agency in 
meeting its staffing needs. These representatives moved into 
W.P.B. offices and worked closely with the agency personnel 
staff and with key operating and administrative officials in 
trying to meet the following objectives: (1) to get the W.P.B. 
staffed quickly; (2) to combine all the recruiting resources 
available—contacts of the operating officials and experts, re- 
sources of the W.P.B. personnel office, and the entire resources 
of the Civil Service Commission, both applications on file and 
those developed by positive recruiting; and (3) to get the 
best possible talent on the job. 

In order to make this plan work, operating officials who 
needed additional staff were approached as early as pos- 
sible. Efforts were made to get the best estimate of the num- 
bers and types of persons needed, ascertain the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the positions, agree as to desirable and mini- 
mum qualifications, and plan the staffing time schedule. For 
the hard-to-fill professional and administrative jobs, the Com- 
mission representatives offered to follow up any leads which 
the operating officials or personnel office felt would be fruitful 
and to return as soon as possible with applications of all the 
qualified persons who could be found. In some instances the 
line official was encouraged to use his personal contacts in at- 
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tracting qualified persons, with the understanding that com- 
parison would be made between individuals discovered in this 
way and those whom the Commission had recruited or could 
recruit within the time available. Final selection was then 
made by the official from the best of those jointly recruited. 

In carrying out this plan, Commission representatives in 
some cases discovered that the person attracted by the operat- 
ing official was outstanding and well at the top of a final list. 
In others, the operating official and the personnel office readily 
admitted the superiority of the persons recruited through the 
Commission's wider resources and made their final selection 
accordingly. 

Gradually, the interview unit of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion absorbed the employment interviewing services of 
W.P.B., O.P.A., O.E.M., and other war agencies. Their ap- 
plication files, approximately 76,000 in all, were turned over 
to the Commission to become a part of its applicant resources. 

By February, 1943, the Commission felt that the time had 
come when primary emphasis could be shifted from speed to 
quality in its twofold recruiting objective. In line with this 
decision, a formal statement of general policy was addressed to 
the heads of all agencies indicating that, regardless of whether 
the agency had an available candidate for a given position, ap- 
pointment authority would not be given until a careful review 
had been made of all resources available to the Commission. 


AN OVER-ALL LOOK AT THE RECORD 


In retrospect, the outstanding fact is that an unprecedented 
number of social scientists needed by the federal government 
for vital war work were put on the job after the emergency 
began. In numbers, economists and statisticians far outranked 
all others; but the political scientists, the psychologists, the 
historians, the sociologists, and the anthropologists were 
mobilized to play their significant part. The departments and 
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agencies themselves, co-operating with the Civil Service Com- 
mission, contributed much to this successful mobilization of 
talent. 

The Commission, as the central recruiting agency, made 
many departures from its traditional operations in order to 
speed the placement of war-needed personnel. It liberalized its 
regulations and streamlined its procedures. It co-operated more 
closely than ever before with the operating agencies. Its re- 
cruiting methods were intensified and improved, with particu- 
lar emphasis on “‘positive recruiting,’’ to locate the best pos- 
sible candidates for given jobs in particular agencies. It en- 
couraged applications from all persons in all important cate- 
gories on an open and continuous basis. Its representatives 
were placed in war-agency offices to render better and speedier 
service. It refined its methods of locating from among thou- 
sands of applications those possessing varying combinations 
of specialized qualifications. It rapidly decentralized and dele- 
gated authority to act. 

Some things necessarily suffered in the Commission's war 
program. Extreme care in examining and rating, both on as- 
sembled and on unassembled examinations, was not always 
possible. Nor could rigid minimum qualification standards for 
all types of positions be maintained in a period of increasingly 
critical shortages of talent. 

With a surplus of candidates, competitive standards will re- 
ceive increasing emphasis. The Commission has already undet- 
taken (1945) a greatly improved examining and rating pro- 
gram. Much was learned from wartime recruiting experience, 
and many of the successful features of the Commission's wat 
activities will undoubtedly find their place in the postwar 
scheme of things. 
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THE NATION’S PROFESSIONAL MAN- 
POWER RESOURCES 


LEONARD CARMICHAEL 
x 


HE purpose of this chapter is to describe the back- 

ground and functions of a relatively new and unique 

agency of government—the National Roster of Scien- 
tific and Specialized Personnel. Special emphasis will be given 
in this discussion to the relationship of the Roster to the civil 
sevice structure. 

A student of government who considers the general prob- 
lems of federal, state, and local civil service almost certainly 
comes to recognize that the recruitment of administrative, 
scientific, and professional personnel for government service is 
a special problem. Such individuals are responsible for policy- 
making, for the execution of all-important projects, and for 
original investigation and research in many important mat- 
ters. Men and women in this area are also much less subject or 
amenable to regular rating procedures than are personnel with 
lesser or more readily defined responsibilities. It is also often 
difficult to attract to the civil establishment desirable indi- 
viduals who do not readily envision a government career as a 
possible outlet for their specialized training and abilities and 
who, moreover, do not respond to normal everyday methods 
of recruitment. Yet the proper selection of professional per- 
sons who will grow with the job and become real leaders in 
their fields is the key to the development of a well-balanced 
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and effective career service. This at once raises the question as 
to how many professionally qualified career men should be 
brought into the classified service as soon as their active aca- 
demic training is completed and how many should be added 
to the service after having achieved successful careers in non- 
governmental work if a proper balance is to be attained. Many 
other special questions concerning the peacetime selection, 
classification, and promotion of professional men in govern- 
ment service will occur to the reader. 


I 


In an overwhelming national emergency such as the present 
war, the recruitment of professional personnel for the Army, 
the Navy, war industry, and war-related federal and state 
civilian employment takes on altogether abnormal features. 
The National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel 
was established during the so-called “‘limited emergency” 
which preceded the present war. It was intended when it was 
established to serve a wartime need. It was clearly stated by 
those who organized the Roster that it was expected to be a 
valuable tool of government in postwar years as well. 

The need for a central clearing-house of the names and de- 
tailed qualifications of American specialists had long been 
recognized in this country. Even before the first World War, 
proposals for such a central registry had been made. Near the 
end of that war the first steps, but unfortunately only the first 
steps, toward the establishment of such a program were un- 
dertaken by the National Academy of Sciences and its affiliate, 
the National Research Council. _ 

Almost continuously during the years between 1918 and the 
declaration of the limited national emergency, reports and 
memorandums were presented to various agencies of govern- 
ment and to philanthropic foundations bearing on this same 
objective. The actual initiation of the present program, how- 
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ever, did not begin until June 28, 1940. The real establishment 
of the Roster was made at the instigation of the National 
Academy of Sciences, the National Research Council, the So- 
cial Science Research Council, the American Council of 
Learned Societies, and the American Council on Education. 
At that time these councils were represented on the Technical 
Advisory Committee, or ‘Science Committee’ as it was 
called, of the National Resources Planning Board. It was 
through the action of the Planning Board, on recommenda- 
tion of its Science Committee, that the Roster was actually 
set up. Since the National Resources Planning Board was not 
in the ordinary sense of the word a federal operating agency, 
it was decided to assign the Roster for its physical operation 
to the United States Civil Service Commission. This was an 
appropriate location, especially at first, because in 1940 and 
1941 the staffing of new government agencies, including the 
rapidly expanding military agencies, was more urgent than 
the staffing of industry. Funds to start the work of the Roster 
were made available at first from an emergency presidential 
appropriation, but since its first year it has been regularly sup- 
ported by congressional appropriations. 

One principal motive that led to the development of this 
new enterprise was a recognition of the unfortunate results, 
especially in science and engineering, of the haphazard han- 
dling of personnel during the first World War. The United 
States, by 1940, had also begun to learn that other countries, 
notably England, had already established central agencies and 
controls for dealing with professional and scientific personnel. 
These foreign agencies had clearly demonstrated that effective 
utilization of professional personnel could be secured only if 
information about such individuals was handled on a national 
basis. This was seen to be true no matter how decentralized 
the regular labor-market procedures of the country might be. 
Many other relevant considerations which may be indicated, 
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such as mobility, strictly limited numbers, and necessity for 
achieving optimal utilization, also supported the need for a 
national program in this area. 

It was appropriate that America’s scientists and professional 
men and women through their representation in the National 
Academy of Sciences and the other councils should have ap- 
pealed to the National Resources Planning Board to establish 
the Roster. The Planning Board had been charged under the 
Employment Stabilization Act of 1933, among other things, 
with developing procedures for the proper conservation of the 
nation’s resources, both physical and human. After the estab- 
lishment of the Roster, the Planning Board delegated to it the 
responsibility for devising, developing, and conducting pro- 
cedures which were calculated to conserve—that is, to use 
most effectively for the nation’s welfare—the great resource 
of the trained abilities of America’s scientists, engineers, and 
other professional men. 

At the time of the Roster’s initiation, I was asked to be- 
come its director. Associated with me at the beginning as a 
technical expert and, as I later learned, as counselor, guide, 
and friend, was Mr. James C. O'Brien, at that time promotions 
officer and attorney for the Civil Service Commission. Mr. 
O’Brien served as executive officer of the Roster for the first 
two years of its operations and then left to become a lieutenant 
commander in the United States Naval Reserve to assist in the 
development of procedures for professional classification in 
that service. Subsequently the executive officer of the Roster 
was Mr. Philip P. Marenberg, also an experienced executive 
and lawyer in the Civil Service Commission, whose wisdom, 
excellent judgment, and technical knowledge of governmental 
procedures were responsible for many of the forward steps 
made by the Roster in meeting changes in over-all problems 
as they arose. The first four years of the Roster’s existence saw 
rapid changes in the over-all employment problems of Ameti- 
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ca, and this was especially true in the Roster’s special man- 
power field. 

As has been indicated, immediate administrative super- 
vision of the Roster was at first lodged in two agencies—the 
National Resources Planning Board and the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Mr. Thomas Blaisdell, Jr., the assistant director of 
the National Resources Planning Board, and Mr. Arthur S. 
Flemming, of the Civil Service Commission, had the immedi- 
ate responsibility in these two organizations for supervising 
the development of the Roster. Both of these executives, be- 
cause of their expert knowledge and by their recognition of 
the special problems involved in the proper recruitment and 
management of professional personnel in government, made 
possible through their continued counsel and advice much of 
the effectiveness of the Roster. 

President Roosevelt directed on April 18, 1942, in the execu- 
tive order establishing the War Manpower Commission, that 
the function of administering the National Roster should be 
transferred to the newly created commission. In Section 6 of 
his order the President directed that the National Roster be 
preserved as an ‘‘organizational entity’’ in the War Man- 
power Commission. Organizationally, then, the Roster since 
December, 1942, has been a division in the Bureau of Place- 
ment of that commission. The location proved to be a most 
effective one. In this connection it should be remembered that 
in the executive order establishing the War Manpower Com- 
mission it was directed that the Civil Service Commission 
should co-operate with the War Manpower Commission in 
recruitment for the federal service. This direction was accom- 
plished by placing the liaison relationship of the Civil Service 
Commission in the Bureau of Placement of the War Manpower 
Commission. Thus the Roster, although specifically trans- 
ferred out of the Civil Service Commission by the executive 
order creating the War Manpower Commission, nevertheless 
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has had a continuing and very close liaison with the Civil 
Service Commission. This relationship was furthered by the 
fact that for its first two years the Roster was essentially an 
integral part of the Civil Service Commission. Thus when the 
formal transfer to the new agency took place, it was easy to 
carry over as liaison functions the old working relationships 
which had been developed internally between the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission and the Roster. This relationship will tend to 
rationalize increasingly the positive recruiting functions in the 
professions of the civil service. The assistance of the Roster in 
providing professional personnel to the civil service was of 
value to the Civil Service Commission in the period of its 
greatest stress. 
II 

On the basis of this introduction, may I now explain some- 
thing of the operations and achievements of the National Ros- 
ter especially during its first four years of existence as an 
agency of the federal government. At the end of the present 
paper I shall return to the question of the relationship between 
the Roster and civil service. This discussion can be made more 
effective after a detailed description of the operations of the 
Roster has been given. 

In describing what the National Roster did, it should be 
emphasized that from the first those who conceived the Roster 
recognized that, in order to perform its functions effectively, 
it must be more than a mere list of names and qualifications. 
It is not possible to do a good placement job in the professions 
without having available at all times current facts on the sup- 
ply, demand, and training facilities in each field. In view of 
this fact, the Roster had assigned to it initially by the Bureau 
of the Budget the responsibility for maintaining, by all means 
at its disposal, correct and current information concerning em- 
ployment and training in the professions. The possession of 
this information makes it possible for the Roster, working in 
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co-operation with the officers of dozens of professional socie- 
ties, such as the American Chemical Society, and with the 
National Academy of Sciences and the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, to serve as a clearing-house for pro- 
cedures initiated in other governmental agencies which affect 
the welfare of the professional and scientific segment of our 
population. 

Its first four years naturally saw a great deal of trial and 
error in the development of national manpower procedures. 
On a number of occasions the Roster, which had a definite 
responsibility for the recommendation and formulation of 
policy concerning professional personnel, presented to appro- 
priate agencies programs and recommendations which were 
not at the time accepted, only to see such procedures adopted 
months later after real harm had been done to the professional 
manpower situation. An example may be given. The Roster 
proposed, in 1941, a quota system by means of which con- 
tinued training of highly selected individuals in critical 
sciences and professions could be maintained in wartime Amer- 
ica, as similar training was being continued in allied and 
enemy countries. It was not found possible to adopt these 
proposals at the time that they were submitted. Later, how- 
ever, they were adopted in a somewhat abbreviated form, only 
to be shortly abandoned. There is ever present the danger 
that our country may fall behind in research and in production 
related to the development of new weapons of war, and espe- 
cially in the development of new countermeasures against the 
weapons developed by our enemies, if proper scientific and 
technical experts are not available. The Roster emphasized 
from the start that the shutting-down of the assembly Line in - 
the form of college students could become as important a loss 
to the country as the wasteful misuse or loss of professionally 
trained men in industry and fundamental research. 

The performance of the statistical and planning functions 
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to which reference has just been made has been, however, 
throughout the whole period of the Roster’s existence, direct- 
ly related to its primary function of providing for the most ef- 
fective utilization of the country’s scientifically and profes- 
sionally trained citizens in the war. From the first, the Roster 
has done its best to secure as nearly complete registration as 
possible of all the highly and specially trained individuals in 
the country in professional, scientific, and management fields 
which are critical or significant because of war needs. The four 
principal sources of registration with the Roster are: (1) lists 
of members of professional and technical societies; (2) lists 
provided by colleges and universities of new graduates and 
others; (3) special coupons attached, as a result of a co-opera- 
tive agreement with the Selective Service System, to the occu- 
pational questionnaires which all men between eighteen and 
sixty-five were required to complete and return; and (4) names 
of employees supplied by industrial establishments especially 
after the Roster’s function in advising the Selective Service 
System became more generally known. Approximately half a 
million such names are listed in the qualifications card files 
of the Roster. These individuals are distributed among more 
than sixty professional fields. 

The National Roster would like to have a complete regis- 
tration; it is still working toward that end. The master punch- 
card index is so organized in the Roster office that any indi- 
vidual combination of skills or abilities can be selected quickly 
and accurately. This selection process is accomplished by the 
use of electric card-sorting procedures developed in collabora- 
tion with the International Business Machines Corporation. 

It should be emphasized that the Roster has well-estab- 
lished and smoothly working procedures for maintaining on 
a current basis information on registrants, particularly those in 
critical fields. This is accomplished by periodic recirculariza- 
tion of registrants with brief supplemental questionnaires. It 
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may also be noted that thousands of registrants spontaneously 
write to the office when they change their addresses or alter 
their fields of occupation. Comparative tests have shown that 
it is easier to find the correct and current address and the pres- 
ent work of a scientist by consulting the Roster files than by 
referring, for example, to the registration lists maintained on 
a not-too-current basis by some of the professional and scien- 
tific societies of the country. 

As a dramatic illustration of some of the requests made of 
the Roster for unusually qualified persons, I recall an order 
placed by the War Department for ‘‘the names of Americans 
who possess a knowledge of epidemiology and chemotherapy, 
are competent in the diagnosis and control of Endomoeba his- 
tolytica and other protozoan infections, have a knowledge of 
the Hindustani language, are skilled in the operation and use 
of specialized bacteriological research apparatus, and have 
traveled in the tropics.’’ An epidemic had broken out in a 
tropical island where the United States was building a new 
air base. The germ-carriers were thought to be immigrant 
Hindus. An hour after the request was received, the name of an 
available and qualified person was provided, and before the 
day was out he was on an Army clipper flying to report for 
duty. Of course, such complex and dramatic requests are not 
an everyday occurrence, but many such were received and have 
been filled. 

In 1945 the Roster found its task increasingly one of recruit- 
ment at a time when practically all professional and scientific 
personnel was being utilized in war work. To accomplish its 
task, emphasis had to be placed on achieving the best possible 
utilization of existing and already trained personnel. Profes- 
sional and scientific training had all but ceased in the United 
States except for the programs conducted by the Army and the 
Navy, and the men trained in these programs did not, of 
course, become available for general placement in civilian war 
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work. There were also very few individuals with professional 
training who were available for war work in categories in 
which serious personnel shortages existed who were not al- 
ready registered with the Roster. It was equally true that, of 
those registered with the Roster, very few were available for 
new war jobs as these new positions developed except by re- 
moving them from some already existing war-related activity. 
The basic function of the Roster thus became one of advancing 
the war effort by effecting the most useful possible transfers of 
individuals from activities in which their services could be 
spared to activities where their services were crucially needed. 

In order to perform its functions, the Roster was organized 
in three sections: an operations section for clerical, coding, 
and machine work, and two professional sections—the profes- 
sional placement section and the professional evaluation and 
utilization section. The professional placement section ana- 
lyzes and evaluates requests for personnel and fills job orders. 
The professional evaluation and utilization section collects 
and maintains data on supply and demand in the professions 
and periodically prepares and issues reports concerning the 
personnel situation in critical professional and scientific fields. 
The findings and recommendations of this section have been 
accepted by the War Manpower Commission in the promulga- 
tion of the list of critical occupations in the professions and 
sciences. This listing has made it possible to retain in impor- 
tant war work thousands of professionally qualified draft-age 
males so that vital scientific research and war production 
could go on. 

Requests for scientific and specialized personnel are re- 
ceived by the professional placement section of the Roster 
from government agencies, educational institutions, research 
laboratories, private industry, and the Army and Navy. The 
determinations that the Roster has had to make as to who 
should be certified for employment in connection with each 
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such request requires the consideration of many factors. The 
first, of course, is the quality and extent of the experience and 
education of the registrant. In addition, the present employ- 
ment of the individual is taken into consideration to determine 
whether he is now filling a position which is also vital to the 
war effort. If he is serving in a position essential to the coun- 
try’s war effort, as defined by the War Manpower Commission, 
he will not be recommended unless it is determined that he 
will be more valuable in the new position than in his present 
one. The Roster consults the present employers in all cases. 
As one example, there might be cited the case of a national 
rubber manufacturing company which had been holding up 
operations of a cartridge manufacturing plant in Iowa because 
of its imperative need for an experienced man in brass metal- 
lurgy, a professional field in which it had no peacetime em- 
ployees. The Roster located a number of persons possessing 
the necessary qualifications and determined which of the sev- 
eral plants in which these persons were employed was in the 
best position to release one of these men. In this case the plant 
in question was queried and a friendly release secured for the 
needed man. 

For all jobs in the federal civil service, appointment of per- 
sons whose records were obtained from the Roster is made 
subject to final approval by the Civil Service Commission. In 
many cases requests for professional and scientific personnel 
for positions in the federal service come directly to the Roster. 
For jobs in industrial war establishments, certification is 
made through the local United States Employment Service 
office nearest the place of employment. This procedure is 
observed even though the job order came directly to the Roster 
rather than through the channels of the Employment Service. 
The War Manpower Commission procedures in this respect 
ate not unduly restrictive and permit both the applicant 
and industry to come directly to the Roster for service. These 
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are co-operative procedures set forth formally in Employ- 
ment Service bulletins. In addition, local Employment Service 
offices transmit to the Roster the names of any professional 
applicants who indicate their availability for employment 
but who cannot be placed locally. This once more empha- 
sizes the national character of the professional labor market, 

The Roster sends properly selected lists of names directly to 
colleges and universities and to the Army and the Navy on 
their request. In the case of the armed forces, the Roster often 
assists in locating qualified and available persons who are 
to be offered commissions or ratings. In this function the Ros- 
ter acts in engineering and the sciences in a manner compa- 
rable in many respects to the procurement and assignment serv- 
ice for physicians, dentists, and veterinarians, which is also 
a division in the Bureau of Placement of the War Manpower 
Commission. The placement section of the Roster also per- 
forms a function which it calls ‘‘positive placement.’’ Where 
there are available applicants but no job orders, it undertakes 
to locate jobs by writing industrial establishments which in 
the past had employed such personnel. It has had a good deal 
of success in this work, particularly in connection with cases 
of war veterans who are being released from the service. 

To date, the National Roster has certified over 185,000 
names of specialists to various agencies engaged in the war 
effort, including requests from the Army and Navy for spe- 
cialists to be made commissioned officers. More than 10,000 in- 
dividuals have been commissioned in the Army and the Navy 
from the Roster’s rolls. In all such cases in the judgment of 
the Roster the individual in question could use his highest 
skill in the armed services for the work specified. In making 
these judgments, the Roster had available, in addition to its 
own professional staff, the consultative services of its many 
advisory committees made up of outstanding leaders in special 


fields. 
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It is important to point out that Roster lists are not in many 
respects like civil service registers, and thousands of highly 
qualified specialized personnel who have registered with us 
have never been seekers of employment. The Roster once se- 
lected several registrants who were listed as having salaries of 
$200,000 or more. Indeed, most men listed in the Roster files 
are not hunting for a government job or for a job transfer of 
any sort. The Roster lists have never been considered as being 
the same as the civil service lists of individuals who apply for 
positions with the federal government. The Roster had stand- 
ards of eligibility for registration, but in no case are numerical 
ratings assigned or registrants declared eligible or ineligible 
for designated branches within a specialized field. On the con- 
trary, each registrant who indicates his availability for em- 
ployment or a change of employment is evaluated in the light 
of every new job opening in his field. The duties and responsi- 
bilities of the specific job to be filled, rather than the job title, 
are the controlling factors. This tends to eliminate the round- 
peg-and-square-hole effect which results from overemphasiz- 
ing job titles, and this is particularly true in the engineering 
and physical sciences, in which job titles can be most mis- 
leading. 

Throughout the war the Roster has had to convince many of 
the people on its lists that, owing to a great national need for 
skilled men, the individual in question should take a given 
wat job. The Roster has had many examples of men who, 
without any thought of profit, have taken jobs at one-half or 
sometimes one-fourth of the salary that they had been receiv- 
ing in peacetime. The desire to do a patriotic job in this period 
of great national crisis motivated many unsung heroes to do 
dangerous and important work for which their fellow-citizens 
will never be able to thank them. Some of these jobs have re- 
quired confidential work in enemy countries, which is certain- 
ly as dangerous as any other type of service. 
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The fact that it would not be possible to do a proper place- 
ment job in the professions without knowing something about 
the over-all supply and probable demand for professionally 
trained individuals in the war effort became very clear during 
1941. Early in 1942, under the able administration of Mr. Owen 
D. Young, the Roster held a conference, and an emergency 
committee was formed which made a quick survey of the na- 
tional situation in regard to the then already dangerous man- 
power lack in the professions. As a result of the startling facts 
disclosed in this survey concerning the great dearth of profes- 
sionally trained men in the United States, recommendations 
were made for remedying this situation by the section already 
referred to in the Roster office which concerns itself with sta- 
tistics and with a continuing assembling of facts on the supply 
and demand of professional men. 

Great care has been taken in the statistical work of the Ros- 
ter to establish and maintain complete liaison with all other 
federal agencies concerned in labor-market statistics so that at 
no time has the Roster duplicated other efforts. This statistical 
work, except for certain specific surveys, has largely been con- 
cerned with correlating information otherwise not provided 
by existing federal agencies. As a result of the operation of this 
section of the Roster, a series of reports has been issued on the 
professional situation in engineering, physics, and accounting, 
in the agricultural and biological fields, and in a number of 
other fields in which there has been great wartime activity. 
The information in these reports has been secured in part 
through the Roster’s participation in the surveys of the United 
States Employment Service conducted in more than seventeen 
hundred war plants. The Civil Service Commission and the 
Army and the Navy have also co-operated in this fact-finding 
program. 

The Essential Activities Committee of the War Manpower 
Commission, which is composed of representatives of the 
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Army, the Navy, the War Production Board, the Selective 
Service System, the Maritime Commission, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the War Manpower Commission itself, with 
one or two exceptions, has accepted the recommendations of 
the Roster concerning the bulletins of advice which they pro- 
vided to the Selective Service System and to the country at 
large. 

The Roster from the beginning has served as an advisory 
agency to the Selective Service System. Through procedures 
established jointly between the Roster and the Selective Serv- 
ice System, the Roster has prepared more than thirty-five hun- 
dred individual letters which have been used to advise local or 
state Selective Service boards concerning the qualifications 
and relative essentiality of individual Roster registrants. 

In 1943 Mr. Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission, established the Committee on Scien- 
tific Research Personnel. He then assigned the committee's 
work to the Roster as its operating base. This committee de- 
veloped a list of about seventy-five hundred of the most essen- 
tial scientific research workers in the nation’s program for the 
development of new weapons and in related activities. Through 
special arrangements with the Selective Service System, men 
of draft age whose names are on the so-called ‘‘reserved list’’ 
of the committee are given very special consideration by the 
Selective Service System. Practically no individuals whose 
names appear on this list have been inducted into the armed 
forces, because the Selective Service System and the Army and 
Navy have judged that the work which they were doing in 
civilian capacity was of such great national importance that 
they should be continued in such work as civilians rather than 
be placed in uniform. These individuals are engaged in such 
activities as radar, jet propulsion, rocket, and countermeas- 
ures development. 

By request of the Army and Navy, the Roster also has sup- 
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plied these services with information concerning professional- 
ly skilled registrants who were about to be inducted into the 
Army and Navy. This procedure, which is supplemental to 
the work of the Adjutant General's Office and of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, has been specially commended by the 
armed forces. In this connection the Roster has provided the 
names of thousands of individuals to the Army and Navy who 
were, it was known, already in the armed forces. The Roster’s 
coding and sorting procedures have made it possible to locate 
them quickly, and the Army or Navy can then effect their 
transfer inside the services. 

In all this work with the Selective Service System and the 
Army and Navy, it should be pointed out that the Roster from 
the first recognized that probably the most important function 
of the scientifically and technically trained man in the war 
is in direct service in uniform in the armed forces of the na- 
tion. It has been necessary for those in charge of the Roster to 
combat continuously a strange superstition that seems to have 
grown up in some quarters that professionally and technically 
trained men should not under any circumstances be allowed 
‘ to put on a uniform. As a matter of fact, it is clear that mod- 
ern warfare requires for its successful accomplishment special- 
ists who have the basic intellectual abilities that have made 
them in peacetime good chemists, good biologists, and good 
civil engineers. Thus the Roster has emphasized over and over 
again in the period of mobilization that care must be exercised 
to avoid accepting the fallacy that a professional man, in 
order to be of value to the Army or Navy, must necessarily be 
used only in the field for which he has had his advanced train- 
ing. Good brains and young bodies are needed in certain 
specialized jobs in the Air Forces, in amphibious and mobile 
operations, and, in fact, in every branch of the Army and 
Navy. One great strength of our armed forces has been found 
in the fact that such very able scientifically trained individu- 
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als have been made available to learn quickly the specialized 
and technical work of warfare. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that a continuous stream 
of new weapons and of precision-made war materials cannot 
be maintained without the services on the civilian front of the 
proper number of fully qualified professionally and technically 
trained men. The great problem of working out a wise distri- 
"bution of this great national resource of professionally and 
technically trained men has been the day-in-and-day-out duty 
of the Roster for more than four years. Naturally, even those 
who have been concerned with this operation recognize that 
the Roster has made many mistakes. This was probably in- 
evitable in an agency that was not only in continuous active 
operation but engaged in marking out a new field. Neverthe- 
less, it can be said with assurance that the placements, esti- 
mated at more than fifty thousand, already made by the Ros- 
ter, and the other advisory services provided by the Roster, 
have done much to avoid in this war the same chaotic situa- 
tion which appeared in England and in this country in the last 
war in regard to the utilization of professionally and scientifi- 
cally trained men. 

Ill 

In conclusion, may we now turn once again to consider 
the problem of the relationship between the Roster and the 
civil service functions of the country, especially as such rela- 
tionships may emerge in postwar years. In the first place, it 
should be emphasized that at the present time—and it seems 
wise that this should continue—the Roster is to be considered 
a tecruitment and placement tool which is as wide as are the 
national demands in the sciences and professions. It is not now, 
and never has been, limited to filling civil service demands 
alone. This means that the professional registers of the Roster 
should be thought of as available in postwar years for the 
maintenance of all aspects of national defense and welfare in 
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the civilian and military services and in private industry and 
education as well. In this connection it should be kept in mind 
that those who are now planning for the postwar Army and 
Navy and for the over-all continued defense of our nation have 
recognized that an agency which maintains on a current basis 
a general list of scientists and engineers is important. An emer- 
gency means of mobilizing scientists and engineers to meet 
new threats to world peace is an important safeguard to peace. 
The Roster should also, through its relationship with the 
United States Employment Service, continue to provide, as 
required, an active and efficient placement service for profes- 
sional personnel in industry and education. Already the Army, 
the Navy, the Selective Service System, and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration have indicated to the Roster that they will look 
to it to provide assistance in placement and guidance services 
for the returning veteran who is professionally and scientifi- 
cally trained. It seems probable that, because of the national 
character of the professional labor market, the functions now 
performed by the Roster should continue on a national rather 
than on a local basis. Actually, it would be wasteful to try to 
perform the Roster’s functions on a local basis. 

Reference has already been made to the initial close rela- 
tionship between the Roster and the Civil Service Commission 
and to the fact that the registers of the Roster are not to be 
confused with civil service registers because all the individu- 
als listed in the Roster are by no means available for govern- 
ment positions. Nevertheless, from the first, those who have 
been interested in the development of the Roster have hoped 
that it might provide a continuing as well as a new and useful 
tool to civil service. 

In a recent conversation with Captain Samuel H. Ordway 
of the United States Naval Reserve, formerly United States 
Civil Service Commissioner, I was granted permission to say 
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that in his opinion the basic pattern of the National Roster 
provides the most promising possible means for the develop- 
ment of a future effective recruitment policy for professional 
and scientific workers in the national and, indeed, the state 
civil service. Mr. Herbert Emmerich, of the Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House, has suggested that the Roster main- 
tain a list of the executive and professional talent of the nation 
which would be available to the government for consultation 
in peacetime and for more extended service in wartime—a 
“United States Civil Service Reserve’ he termed it. Those who 
have studied the matter feel that it should be possible for the 
Civil Service Commission to avail itself of a great central 
register, such as that provided by the National Roster, in 
seeking individuals on a selective basis. 

After the war the new veterans’ preference provisions will 
make it especially important that those professionally and 
scientifically trained individuals who served during the war 
may be notified when opportunities for placement in profes- 
sional jobs occur in the civil service. The simple expedient of 
sending notices directly by mail to all qualified individuals 
registered in the Roster concerning such examinations, as- 
sembled or unassembled, would make it possible to bring ex- 
aminations to the notice of a much more widely trained group 
of men than can be reached by any existing procedure. In many 
instances it might be possible by proper interpretation of exist- 
ing regulations to make appointments on a selective basis di- 
rectly from the Roster lists. The economies effected by a posi- 
tive recruitment program of this sort might well be sufficient 
to carry the entire cost of the maintenance of the National 
Roster to the federal government. Certainly, by the utilization 
of this procedure, it is more than conceivable that over a long 
period of years men and women who now do not know of the 
openings in the civil service could be brought not only to cog- 
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nizance of such openings but also to the acceptance of employ- 
ment in the federal government. 

The Roster has already been called upon to provide a few 
experts for foreign governments and for American firms operat- 
ing overseas. A possibility that the Roster may be of very great 
value in the new international position which the United 
States will occupy after the war should also be mentioned. In 
this connection, it seems not inappropriate to conclude this 
paper by saying that America’s contribution to a real world 
order and America’s effective industrial life and governmental 
life are possible only by the continued maximal and proper use 
of experts where such experts are needed. Certainly in the years 
that lie ahead, the present organization and functions of the 
National Roster will probably change and be reorganized 
many times. Certainly, also, the Roster can provide the United 
States Employment Service something it has always lacked in 
serving office, business, and industrial establishments. 

As a citizen who was at one time director of the Roster, I 
cannot resist expressing the most profound hope that our na- 
tion will never again lapse back into the laissez faire situation 
in which no proper means exists by which men who are un- 
employed and who have necessary skills remain jobless at the 
same time that somewhere else in this country, or in the 
world, work is being carried on ineffectively because properly 
trained individuals cannot be found to fill the positions which 
are open. During the depression of the early thirties there were 
no facts available concerning the size of the professions, their 
distribution by fields of specialization and employment, or 
the extent and nature of unemployment. The truth is that 
everyone's judgment on these matters was colored by his own 
personal observation and experience. If there had been an or- 
ganization such as the Roster at that time, proper remedial 
measures might have been recommended, such as the shifting 
of professional personnel from areas of oversupply to areas of 
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need and to government-sponsored projects which would have 
been of national value. 

Some of you may object to extended governmental inter- 
ference in the lives of citizens, but the provision of accurate 
information about individuals and about jobs is not inter- 
ference so long as registration by qualified persons and the 
sending of job orders by industrial establishments are volun- 
tary. I hope that the Roster will not be handicapped in the 
future by those who hold the strange thesis that ignorance in 
some odd way leads to liberty. 


VI 


THE MOBILIZATION OF PERSONNEL FOR 
THE FIELD ESTABLISHMENTS OF THE 
WAR AND NAVY DEPARTMENTS 


ARTHUR S. FLEMMING 
x 


ROM the first of June, 1940, through December 31, 
1944, approximately 5,250,000 civilians were appoint- 


ed to positions in the field establishments of the War 
and Navy departments. During approximately the same period 
of time, about 7,750,000 persons were appointed to all the de- 
partments and agencies of the federal government. It is clear, 
therefore, that the recruitment of persons for government- 
operated navy yards, for government-operated arsenals, for 
air depots, and for other similar establishments provided the 
federal government with its heaviest work load in the field of 
recruitment and placement. 

At the present time (1945) there are employed in the field 
establishments of the War and Navy departments approxi- 
mately 2,250,000 persons. It is likewise clear, therefore, that, 
in addition to recruiting persons to provide for expansion in 
these field establishments, it was necessary to recruit large 
numbers of persons in order to provide for the replacement of 
those who left their positions in these federal establishments. 
In this respect, the government, functioning in its capacity as 
an employer, was confronted with identically the same prob- 
lem of turnover that confronted all private employers en- 
gaged in the war program. 

118 
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At the outset let us consider a number of typical examples 
of what has been done. All citizens are aware of the impor- 
tance of the Pearl Harbor Navy Yard. Virtually all the recruit- 
ing for this yard since 1940 was conducted within the conti- 
nental limits of the United States. The men who responded to 
the calls for personnel in many instances made real sacrifices in 
order to make their contribution to the war program. From 
October, 1940, through January, 1945, 42,036 skilled and un- 
skilled workers were recruited for and have gone to Pear! Har- 
bor. Again, of course, not all this recruitment was for the pur- 
pose of expansion. Some were recruited to replace workers 
who, for one reason or another, returned to the main- 
land. 

Then there were the equally important West Coast navy 
yards. In addition to the persons recruited within the civil 
service regions in which these yards are located, from January, 
1942, through January, 1945, 68,151 workers were recruited 
for these yards from other parts of the country. 

The Watertown Arsenal in Boston, Massachusetts, is one 
of the most important of the War Department’s field establish- 
ments. In 1939 it had 1,814 employees on its rolls, including 
30 professional and 91 subprofessional workers. At the peak 
of its employment it had 9,686 persons on its rolls, including 
82 professional workers and 299 subprofessional workers. In 
order to reach this peak, however, it was necessary to recruit 
12,678 workers. 

Next, we turn to the Brooklyn Navy Yard in New York. 
On December 31, 1939, there were 9,360 workers on the rolls 
of that establishment. By December 31, 1944, there were 
63,252, of which approximately 426 were professional work- 
ers, and approximately 391 were subprofessional workers. 

The Signal Corps Ground Signal Agency at Bradley Beach, 
New Jersey, employed 185 persons at the end of 1939. At its 
peak this establishment had 14,518 people in its employ, and 
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at one point it had 1,577 professional workers and 1,524 sub- 
professional workers. 

Frankford Arsenal at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, presents 
an excellent example of the heavy work load in the recruit- 
ment field which turnover, combined with expansion, placed 
on the federal government. In September, 1939, that agency 
employed 4,079 persons. By September, 1944, the total num- 
ber of petsons employed had grown to 12,793. But during the 
same period of time it was necessary to make 34,969 place- 
ments. 

Finally, the figures for Wright and Patterson airfields at 
Dayton, Ohio, tell an intensely interesting story. In Septem- 
ber, 1939, the number of persons on the rolls was approximate- 
ly 2,538, of whom 250 were professional and scientific em- 
ployees. By September, 1944, there were approximately 33,000 
employees on the rolls, of whom 2,500 were professional and 
scientific employees. At one point in the war program the to- 
tal number of employees was 52,000. During the five-year pe- 
riod represented by these figures, approximately 118,000 per- 
sons were recruited and placed, of whom about 9,000 were pro- 
fessional and scientific employees. 

So much for some examples. Now let us return to our con- 
sideration of the over-all situation. As one looks back on the 
job which was done, there are four aspects which demand care- 
ful consideration: (1) the flexibility of the civil service system; 
(2) the positive approach of the United States Civil Service 
Commission in the recruitment field; (3) the co-operation be- 
tween the central personnel agency and the operating depart- 
ments and agencies; and (4) the relations between the Civil 
Service Commission and the War Manpower Commission. 


THE FLEXIBILITY OF THE CIVIL SERVICE SYSTEM 


Traditionally, civil service systems, whether one thinks in 
terms of federal, state, or municipal governments, have been 
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regarded as inflexible. Traditionally, therefore, when the gov- 
ernments which civil service systems are designed to serve are 
confronted with emergencies, the first step which is taken is to 
exempt the operations connected with the emergency from the 
provisions of the civil service system. 

In May, 1940, soon after the invasion of the Low Countries 
by Germany, a move was made in this direction in the federal 
government. In connection with a bill under consideration by 
Congress designed to grant certain powers to the War Depart- 
ment and in connection with a similar bill relating to the Navy 
Department, it was proposed that both departments should be 
relieved from the provisions of the Civil Service Act of 1883 
and the rules and regulations which had been promulgated 
under that act. The principal reason for this proposal was that, 
because of the time element, it would be impossible to keep 
these expanding activities within the civil service framework. 

Vigorous representations were made to Congress by the 
Civil Service Commission to the effect that it would be pos- 
sible to make whatever adjustments were needed in the civil 
service system in order to insure the recruitment of the best- 
qualified and available persons for the War and Navy depart- 
ments within the shortest possible period of time. After con- 
siderable debate and discussion, the representations of the 
Civil Service Commission were accepted by Congress. It is sig- 
nificant to note that, although this issue was raised in May, 
1940, it was not again raised as a major issue in either house 
of Congress. 

A series of three executive orders, issued by the President— 
Executive Orders Nos. 8257, 8564, and 9063—gave to the Civil 
Service Commission a sufficient delegation of authority to act 
to enable it to adjust its procedures to the demands of the War 
and Navy departments for personnel for their field establish- 
ments. The most significant of these executive orders is, of 
course, No. 9063, which, in substance, delegated to the Civil 
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Service Commission all the authority of the President of the 
United States to issue rules and regulations under the Civil 
Service Act of 1883. Initially, this order was applicable to all 
departments and agencies except the field service of the Post 
Office Department. Later the provisions of the order were also 
extended to the latter agency. 

The only condition which the President attached to the 
delegation of authority to act was that persons appointed 
under regulations issued by the Commission as a result of the 
President's delegation of authority were not to receive regular 
civil service appointments but were to receive appointments 
for a period not to exceed the duration of the war and six 
months thereafter. The regulations issued by the Civil Service 
Commission came to be known as war-service regulations, 
and the appointments made under these regulations came to 
be known as war-service appointments. 

As a result of the action taken by the President and of the 
demands which confronted it from day to day, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission made a series of decisions all pointing in the 
direction of making it possible for the federal government, as 
an employer, to obtain the best-qualified and available person- 
nel in the shortest possible period of time. Many of the deci- 
sions were prompted by the needs of the War and Navy de- 
partments for personnel. 

These decisions can be grouped under two principal head- 
ings: (1) decisions to decentralize the operations of the Civil 
Service Commission and (2) decisions to eliminate all proce- 
dures standing in the way of hiring at once—and not a few 
days or a few weeks later—qualified persons who evidenced 
an interest in working for the government. 

Although the Civil Service Commission had a field organi- 
zation at the beginning of the war, it is fair to state that this 
field organization had not been given a great deal of discretion 
to act on its own initiative. Its actions were governed in many 
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instances by rather detailed instructions issued by the Com- 
mission from its central office in Washington. In fact, most of 
the Commission’s technical and professional personnel was 
concentrated in Washington. Consequently, before many ac- 
tions were taken, it was necessary for the field organization to 
call upon the central office of the Commission for instructions. 

In addition, most of the lists of eligibles for technical, pro- 
fessional, and scientific positions were retained in Washing- 
ton. As a result, when the field offices received requisitions for 
personnel in these categories, they, in turn, had to request the 
central office for lists of qualified persons before they could 
make definite moves in the direction of filling these positions. 
And, finally, even where the field offices had authority to issue 
examination announcements for positions, for example, in the 
skilled-trade categories, it was necessary for them to adhere 
rigidly to the standards set for each particular type of position 
by the central office. 

In a very short period of time, as a result of the obvious 
necessity for speed in the handling of requisitions for person- 
nel from the War and Navy department establishments, the 
Commission made a virtually complete delegation of authority 
to the field offices to fill positions without the necessity of re- 
questing the names of qualified eligibles from the central 
office of the Commission. In addition, the heads of the field 
offices were given complete authority to change the require- 
ments for particular positions in the light of local labor-mar- 
ket conditions. 

Under normal conditions there is considerable delay be- 
tween the filing of applications for positions with the federal 
government and the actual hiring of qualified persons for those 
positions. Where the supply of qualified persons is consider- 
ably in excess of the demand, some delay is inescapable if the 
requirements of a competitive system are to be met. As the 
war program developed, however, it became very clear that 
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if a nation, in the midst of war, had to choose between meet- 
ing all the requirements of a competitive system and getting 
qualified persons to work in war jobs in the shortest possible 
period of time, it would be necessary to make a choice in favor 
of the latter objective. 

Such a choice was made by the Civil Service Commission. 
Although continuing to discharge its responsibility for de- 
termining what persons were qualified for the positions to 
which they were appointed, the Commission, acting under its 
war-service regulations, took one step after another designed 
to make sure that, when a qualified person indicated his desire 
to work for the United States government, there would be no 
delay in putting him on the pay roll. The fact that, as time 
went on, acute shortages developed in one occupation after 
another made it all the easier for the Commission to adhere to 
this objective. Clearly, no serious problems arise in connection 
with adherence to a competitive system when the demand for 
qualified persons for particular jobs is considerably in excess of 
the supply of such persons. 

But wherever the Commission found it necessary to make 
some compromises with the principles of a competitive sys- 
tem, it did not hesitate to do so, particularly in view of the 
fact that persons appointed were not being given regular civil 
service appointments but were being given war-service ap- 
pointments. 

Many other illustrations could be given, all pointing to the 
fact that during the war the President and the Civil Service 
Commission were able to introduce into the civil service sys- 
tem a degree of flexibility which, previously, most observers 
of the civil service system would have regarded as impossible. 
Without this flexibility, one of two things would have hap- 
pened. Either the field establishments of the War and Navy de- 
partments would not have been staffed so as to meet the de- 
mands of the war program, or the civil service system as such 
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would have been set aside very quickly by Congress. Of these 
two alternatives, it is clear that it would have been only a 
matter of time before the latter would have been chosen. A 
country at war is not going to see its war program impeded by 
any system, no matter how desirable that system may be in 


normal times. 


THE POSITIVE APPROACH OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
IN THE FIELD OF RECRUITMENT 


In normal times when the government is recruiting for War 
and Navy department establishments, it can usually announce 
its needs and then sit back and wait for persons to file applica- 
tions. Manpower shortages changed that situation overnight. 
Government, as an employer, found itself in a position where 
it was competing with all other employers for employees in a 
very tight labor market. 

In this highly competitive field, government, as an employ- 
er, did not have many competitive advantages to offer. In the 
establishments of the War and Navy departments wage rates 
for skilled trades positions were set by wage boards in such a 
manner that they were in many instances equal to, but in no in- 
stance in excess of, the prevailing rates within a particular 
locality. In some instances, however, the government ma- 
chinery moved rather slowly in so far as the adjustment of 
these rates to the prevailing rates in the community were con- 
cetned. And in no instance did the government enjoy a com- 
petitive advantage by reason of paying higher rates than those 
prevailing in the community. 

There were employed in these War and Navy establish- 
ments, as indicated by the examples cited at the beginning of 
this chapter, many persons in professional, scientific, adminis- 
trative, fiscal, and clerical positions. These persons were all 
paid on the basis of salary schedules set forth in a classifica- 
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tion act passed by Congress. There was no upward revision in 
these basic salary rates from the beginning of the war. 

There was some increase in the ‘‘take-home”’ pay of persons 
employed in such positions by reason of the passage of an over- 
time-pay act for federal employees other than those whose 
salaries were established by wage boards. Wage-board em- 
ployees already received time and one-half pay for overtime. 
The Overtime Pay Act for the nonwage-board employees did 
not, however, provide for genuine time and one-half pay for 
overtime. On the contrary, it specified that, up to $2,900, 
these employees were to receive time and one-twelfth for 
overtime work. Persons paid in excess of $2,900 were to re- 
ceive overtime pay only on the first $2,900 of their total salary. 
This meant that in many instances the government sought to 
recruit persons, particularly for scientific, technical, and pro- 
fessional positions, under a distinct disadvantage in so far as 
comparison of salary rates with the rates paid by private in- 
dustry was concerned. 

General working conditions in the Army and Navy estab- 
lishments were, in some instances, at least equal, if not su- 
perior, to those prevailing in private industry. In other in- 
stances they did not compare satisfactorily with conditions 
existing in private industry. Generally speaking, the govern- 
ment did not enjoy any competitive advantage in this respect. 
Government has traditionally followed a more liberal policy 
in so far as annual leave and sick leave are concerned. Asa prac- 
tical matter, however, everything possible was done to re- 
strict annual leave during the war period to the lowest pos- 
sible minimum. 

All in all, therefore, it can be seen that the government, as it 
sought to recruit persons for its War and Navy establishments, 
did not enjoy any competitive advantage but in some instances 
operated under a competitive disadvantage. 

The manpower shortages, plus these additional factors, 
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made it absolutely necessary, therefore, for the Civil Service 
Commission to adopt a positive program in connection with 
its recruitment activities. Operations were decentralized even 
below the regional office level. Recruiting representatives 
were located in virtually all the major establishments of the 
War and Navy departments and, in addition, were found in all 
the principal cities of the country. These representatives re- 
ceived broad delegations of authority to act from the regional 
directors of the Commission. 

The fullest possible use was made of the willingness of 
most of the newspapers of the country to carry stories about 
the needs of government establishments. In addition, there 
was an extensive use of the radio for the purpose of calling 
attention to needs in particular areas. 

Constant emphasis was placed upon the fact that agencies of 
government had to utilize women to the fullest possible extent 
in the staffing of all types of positions. As a result, there was a 
substantial increase in the proportion of women working in 
the establishments of the War and Navy departments. In 1939, 
of the total number of employees on the federal government's 
pay roll, 19 per cent were women. By December, 1944, the 
percentage had risen to 37. This increase was due very largely 
to the increase in the number of women in War and Navy es- 
tablishments. In addition, there was a substantial increase in 
the utilization of minority groups by these establishments. 

Also, there was a sharp upward trend in so far as the em- 
ployment of persons with physical handicaps was concerned. 
This was aided by a program of the Commission which called 
for a careful analysis by its medical officers of many positions 
in War and Navy establishments designed to discover just 
what faculties and abilities were needed to perform the duties 
of particular jobs. Individuals were then considered on the 
basis of whether or not they possessed such faculties and abili- 
ties, irrespective of their other physical handicaps. From Oc- 
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tober 1, 1942, to January 1, 1945, 45,749 persons with major 
physical handicaps were placed in government establishments. 
Most of the placements were made in the establishments of 
the War and Navy departments. 

Close contact was maintained with the day-by-day, week- 
by-week, and month-by-month needs of the War and Navy 
establishments. Where these needs were not being met as a 
result of recruiting activities in a particular region, the re- 
sources of other regions were drawn upon. In some instances, 
such as in the case of Pearl Harbor and also in that of the West 
Coast navy yards, the resources of the entire country were 
tapped in an effort to meet the needs of these establishments. 

In summary, the Commission's entire organization was 
imbued with the philosophy that every possible avenue had 
to be exhausted in an effort to fill the jobs in the Army and 
Navy establishments. It was recognized that failure to fill 
certain positions could very easily result in disastrous delays 
in connection with the war program, and, consequently, there 
was adopted the positive attitude of doing everything hu- 
manly possible to fill the jobs, irrespective of obstacles that 
might stand in the way. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN THE CENTRAL PERSONNEL AGENCY 
AND THE OPERATING DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


Down through the years a concept has developed to the 
effect that, when positions are subject to the federal civil 
service system, the entire responsibility for recruiting for 
those positions rests with the Civil Service Commission. 
Actually, there is no basis in law for such a concept. The Com- 
mission does, under the civil service system, have the final 
responsibility for certifying that certain persons are the best 
qualified and available for particular jobs, and then insisting, 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, that the operat- 
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ing departments and agencies confine their selections to such 
persons. 

Actually, however, there is nothing in the civil service sys- 
tem which would lead to the conclusion that the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, and the Commission alone, has the reponsi- 
bility for developing an interest upon the part of the citizens 
of the country in filing applications for particular positions. 
If the best people are to be attracted to government, the proc- 
ess of attracting them must be a co-operative one carried on by 
the Commission and the operating departments and agencies. 
The exigencies of war underlined this as never before in the 
history of the nation. 

There was the closest kind of co-operation between the 
Civil Service Commission and the War and Navy departments 
in connection with the recruitment of persons for positions in 
the field establishments of these two departments. 

The Civil Service Act of 1883 also makes provision for co- 
operation between the Commission and the departments and 
agencies in connection with the examining process. Full ad- 
vantage was taken of this authority by the Commission in 
connection with its relations with the War and Navy depart- 
ments from the very beginning of the civil service system. Over 
most of this period, moreover, it was possible for this co-oper- 
ation to take place at the location of the government-operated 
navy yard or the government-operated arsenal, as the case 
might be. Normally, a sufficient number of qualified applicants 
would present themselves at the establishments and file their 
applications for positions. 

As manpower shortages developed, however, it became nec- 
essary to adopt entirely different techniques. Consequently, 
in many instances skilled tradesmen and other technicians con- 
nected with the Army and Navy establishments, in their capac- 
ity as members of the examining boards of their establish- 
ments, literally went out into the highways and byways with 
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representatives of the Civil Service Commission in order to 
find the persons needed for staffing these field establishments. 

These recruiting programs, in most instances, were started 
after consultation with the Civil Service Commission and 
were carried on under the direction of the Commission. In 
some instances recruiting programs were started and carried 
on without making the necessary clearances with the Commis- 
sion. Whenever this happened, the Commission succeeded in 
obtaining an understanding with the agency involved which 
brought a stop to this type of recruiting activity. 

The Army and Navy personnel who participated in these 
programs were of invaluable help in bringing men and women 
to the place where they decided to accept employment in the 
field establishments of the War and Navy departments. They 
were, likewise, of invaluable help in passing on the suitability 
for employment of many of these persons. 

As a result of these co-operative programs, the government, 
in connection with the recruiting and examining of persons for 
the field establishments of the War and Navy departments, 
utilized to the fullest possible degree the combined resources of 
the central personnel agency and the operating departments. 
At the same time the Civil Service Commission, functioning 
as the central personnel agency, was able to schedule recruit- 
ing activities in such a manner as to prevent overlapping 
among the various departments and agencies. The Commis- 
sion likewise continued to assume responsibility, as it must 
under the law, for certifying to the competency of the persons 
placed on the government's pay roll in these various establish- 
ments. Before making such certifications, however, it drew on 
the technical competence of the departments concerned to the 
fullest possible degree. 

” It is clear that, without this degree of co-operation between 
the Commission and the War and Navy departments, the 
staffing job would never have been accomplished. It is likewise 
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clear that this type of co-operation resulted in bringing into 
these government establishments a far better type of person 
than could have been attracted to the establishments if such 
co-operation had not actually existed. aes 
The experiences of the war in respect to co-operation of this 
kind are experiences which should never be lost sight of in 
connection with any phase of the federal government's re- 
cruitment program in the postwar years. And there is nothing 
in the Civil Service Act of 1883 or the Veterans Preference Act 
of 1944 which stands in the way of continuing to co-operate 
in this manner. Co-operation can continue provided, of course, 
that it takes place within the framework of open competition. 


RELATION BETWEEN THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
AND THE WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 

From the very beginning of the war program it was recog- 
nized that shortages would unquestionably develop in various 
occupational fields. It was also recognized that, as a result of 
these shortages, the same degree of freedom would not and 
could not be exercised by employers as is ordinarily exercised 
when they are looking for prospective employees. The Civil Ser- 
vice Commission recognized from the start that, as manpower 
shortages became more and more acute, it would be necessary 
for the government, functioning in its capacity as an employer, 
to set the right kind of example in connection with its 
general recruiting activities. 

And so, from the very beginning of the program in the 
spring of 1940, the Commission followed the policy that gov- 
ernment, as an employer, in recruiting employees for its war 
program must expect to abide by all the rules and regulations 
which government, functioning in another capacity, might 
prescribe for all employers. At the same time, the Commission 
adopted the attitude that government, as an employer, should 
keep its needs for manpower before the appropriate agencies 
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in just as vigorous and effective a manner as possible. While 
the Commission believed that the government should not be 
given any privileges in the employment field, it also believed 
that the government should be given its fair share of the 
available personnel. Consequently, throughout the war pro- 
gram, the Commission co-operated wholeheartedly and en- 
thusiastically with the agencies which had been given over- 
all responsibilities in the manpower field, and yet, at the same 
time, it did not hesitate to press in a vigorous manner 
personnel requirements of the agencies of government which 
- it was called upon to serve. 

When the Advisory Commission to the Council of National 
Defense was established in the spring of 1940, a labor-supply 
division was incorporated in its organizational structure at 
the national level. The Civil Service Commission was repre- 
sented on the interagency committee of this labor-supply di- 
vision. 

In January, 1941, the Office of Production Management was 
established, and provision was made in this office for a divi- 
sion to deal with problems involving the utilization of labor 
in connection with the war program. A labor-supply unit was 
organized immediately within this division. An interagency 
committee was established. I was invited to serve as chairman 
of this committee. 

Soon after this interagency committee began to function, it 
was decided to provide for the establishment of regional labor- 
supply committees in twelve regions. These committees were 
established so that co-ordination and co-operation might de- 
velop in the field between the various agencies of the federal 
government charged with the responsibility of carrying on the 
government's over-all manpower programs. On each one of 
these regional labor-supply committees a regional director of 
the Civil Service Commission represented the United States 
government in its capacity as an employer. 
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While the Civil Service Commission was thus participating 
actively in the efforts which were being made to bring about 
co-operation and co-ordination between the various man- 
power agencies of the government, at the same time it was ex- 
ploring in a very intensive manner the question of how best 
government, as an employer, could utilize the facilities and re- 
sources of the United States Employment Service. Weekly con- 
ferences were held between top officials of the Employment 
Service and the Civil Service Commission. Following a series 
of these conferences, the two agencies co-operated in the 
preparation of a written document which set forth the basic 
policies and operating procedures governing the relationships 
between the two agencies. Although this document was 
amended from time to time in order to adapt it to the changing 
manpower picture, it served as one of the basic documents 
governing the relationships between the War Manpower Com- 
mission, to which the Employment Service was later trans- 
ferred, and the Civil Service Commission. 

In the spring of 1942 the War Manpower Commission was 
established by executive order. Complete responsibility for the 
formulation of policies and for their carrying-out was placed 
in the hands of the chairman of the Commission. The executive 
order provided that the members of the Commission should 
represent certain specified agencies of the federal government 
and that these representatives should serve in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the chairman. The Civil Service Commission was in- 
cluded in the list of agencies to be represented on the War 
Manpower Commission, and it was also specified that the 
Commission should be subject to the jurisdiction of the chair- 
man of the War Manpower Commission ‘‘with respect to 
functions relating to the filling of positions in the government 
service.’’ I was designated as a member of the War Manpower 
Commission. In addition, I was asked to serve as the govern- 
ment chairman of the Labor-Management Policy Committee, 
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organized for the purpose of advising the chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission and consisting of representatives of 
labor, management, and agriculture. 

At the operating level a governmental employment division 
was established within the Bureau of Placement of the War 
Manpower Commission. The chief of field operations of the 
Civil Service Commission was designated as chief of this divi- 
sion to serve, quoting from his official statement of duties, ‘‘as 
a representative of the United States Civil Service Commission 
which is responsible for seeing that the policies of the War 
Manpower Commission in regard to recruiting, occupational 
classification, selection and referral of workers for govern- 
mental employment are properly executed by the agencies 
that are subject to the direction of the War Manpower Com- 
mission.”’ 

At the same time the regional directors of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission were appointed to serve on the staffs of the 
regional directors of the War Manpower Commission. As 
time went on, representatives of the Civil Service Commission 
were also designated to serve on the staffs of area directors of 
the War Manpower Commission. In this manner, close work- 
ing relationships were developed between the Civil Service 
Commission and the War Manpower Commission, first, in the 
formulation of policy and, second, in connection with carry- 
ing out these policies at all levels of operation. 

In virtually all the principal communities of the country, 
the hiring of workers was carried on in accordance with the 
War Manpower Commission's priority referral program. Un- 
der this program, production urgency committees determined 
the relative urgency to the war program of particular produc- 
tion programs and essential services. On the basis of these 
determinations, area manpower priorities committees estab- 
lished manpower priorities for the employers in the commu- 
nity and determined further under what conditions and cir- 
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cumstances allocations of available manpower would be made 
to employers. 

The United States government, as an employer, was subject 
in so far as its hiring practices were concerned, to the determi- 
nations made by both these committees. In any community 
where the federal government was an important factor in the 
labor market, the United States Civil Service Commission 
was represented on the membership of the manpower priorities 
committee. 

In the communities where these priority referral programs 
were in operation, the federal government could not hire per- 
sons who were subject to the programs unless the necessary 
clearances had been obtained either from the last employer or 
from the United States Employment Service. The federal gov- 
ernment could not, for example, hire a person for work in a 
War or Navy establishment if there were unfilled requisitions 
for positions in an activity in the community which carried a 
higher priority rating than that of the War or Navy establish- 
ment. Such a person had to be referred to the United States 
Employment Service, where an effort was made to persuade 
him to work for an employer with a higher priority rating. If 
the prospective employee was not interested in accepting 
work with the employer carrying a higher priority rating, 
the question of whether or not he would be given clearance 
for work with the War or Navy establishment depended en- 
tirely on the decision of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, subject, of course, to the right to appeal in accordance 
with the regulations of the War Manpower Commission. In 
brief, the government, as an employer, was treated just like 
any other employer in connection with the War Manpower 
Commission’s administration of priority referral programs. 

In our judgment, this was just as it should be. It was con- 
sistent with the policy which was maintained by the Civil 
Service Commission from the start of the defense program. It 
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was perfectly clear that if government did not follow such a 
policy, it would be impossible for it to persuade private em- 
ployers to adhere to the type of regulation that was promul- 
gated by the War Manpower Commission. And it was like- 
wise perfectly clear that a failure upon the part of employers 
generally to follow such a policy would mean that govern- 
ment, and all other employers, would find it virturally im- 
possible, in many industria] areas, to staff those activities 
which carried a high priority in relation to the war program. 

The Civil Service Commission did not, however, regard the 
War Manpower Commission solely as a control agency in the 
field of recruiting. It recognized that the War Manpower 
Commission, through the offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, was in a position to render a very fine type of 
service to government as an employer, just as it was in a posi- 
tion to render excellent service to private employers. Conse- 
quently, the Civil Service Commission constantly tapped the 
resources available to all employers through the local offices 
of the United States Employment Service. In most instances, 
it received excellent assistance from these local offices. 

Nor was this co-operation restricted to the local level. In 
connection with the Civil Service Commission’s nation-wide 
recruiting programs for War and Navy establishments, such 
as those for Pearl Harbor and the West Coast navy yards, the 
War Manpower Commission co-operated to the fullest possible 
degree in granting high priority ratings and in assigning 
quotas to various War Manpower Commission regions. The 
War Manpower Commission's regional directors then worked 
with the Civil Service Commission's regional directors in de- 
veloping ways and means for meeting these quotas. Thus, in 
many instances, very important recruiting programs succeeded 
as a result of co-operation upon the part of the War Manpower 
Commission, the operating agency or agencies concerned, and 
the Civil Service Commission. This co-operation provided ex- 
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cellent examples of what can be done when there is an intelli- 
gent pooling of resources. 

In summary, the government, as an employer, endeavored 
to put into effect policies which would result in strict ad- 
herence to all regulations of the War Manpower Commission. 
It tried to set the right kind of example so that private em- 
ployers would be more willing to co-operate with the War 
Manpower Commission than would otherwise be the case. At 
the same time, the Civil Service Commission, as the representa- 
tive of the federal government, did everything possible to insure 
that government agencies such as the War and Navy estab- 
lishments would receive their fair share of the available man- 
power. In most instances these efforts succeeded, and in many 
instances they succeeded not only because the War Manpower 
Commission officials permitted government to carry on re- 
cruiting activities but because the War Manpower Commission 
through the United States Employment Service, actively as- 
sisted in the conduct of recruiting programs. 


RESULTS 


It is, of course, very difficult to measure the results of as 
large a recruiting program as was undertaken by the United 
States government for the establishments of the War and 
Navy departments. The fact that in four and one-half years 
approximately 5,250,000 were placed in the War and Navy 
establishments does speak for itself. 

In addition, however, it is interesting to note the testimony 
of Lieutenant General Brehon B. Somervell, commanding gen- 
eral of the Army Service Forces, before the Committee on Civil 
Service of the House of Representatives on June 15, 1943. In 
the course of his testimony, General Somervell said: 

This hearing also gives me the opportunity, equally welcome, of 
saying something about the Civil Service Commission that has been 
on my mind for a long time. I am glad of the chance to state for the 
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official record that the Commission has been of inestimable and 
never-failing help to us in meeting the problems of Government em- 
ployment brought on by total war. 

Like the War Department, it has suffered from growing pains and 
has had to expand a peacetime organization rapidly to take care of 
wartime requirements. In spite of the immense strain imposed upon 
it, however, [it has] from the very beginning of the emergency, kept 
an open door and, what is much more important, an open mind with 
reference to our procurement and employment problems. It has done 
everything within reason and within the law to get us the people 
we need. I cannot overstate my personal appreciation of co-operation 
and aid. I think the Commission has done an excellent job. 


Early in 1945 the Civil Service Commission received from 
the Undersecretary of the Navy a letter which is typical of a 
number of others received from that department during the 
war. In this letter the Undersecretary said: 

For your information I am enclosing a summary report of appoint- 
ments made to naval field activities under direct recruiting procedures 
for the period 1 July 1944 through 31 December 1944. 

The Navy Department believes the results accomplished by the 
Civil Service Commission during this period are outstanding. In pro- 
viding 52,483 civilian workers, the Commission has been of great 
assistance in meeting the personnel needs of repair yards, air stations, 
and ordnance and supply depots, not only on the West Coast and in 
Hawaii, but also in other areas of critical manpower shortages. The 
total number of appointees would have been considerably larger had 
it not been necessary for the Department to request the Commission 
to curtail recruiting for several of the larger naval activities in De- 
cember 1944 because of temporary housing shortages. 

By its efforts in supplying labor on such a large scale to naval ac- 
tivities, the Commission is making a definite contribution to the 
Navy's mission in the war and to victory over the enemy. 


The Civil Service Commission's primary objective through- 
out this entire recruiting program was to render the maximum 
of service to the War and Navy departments. Although we did 
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not reach all the goals which we would have liked to have 
reached, nevertheless we do appreciate the feeling upon the 
part of both the War and the Navy departments that we made 
a major contribution to the successful discharge of the tre- 
mendous responsibilities which were assigned to these two 


agencies. 
CONCLUSIONS 


It is difficult for one who was actively associated with a 
program of this character to draw conclusions from the ex- 
periences of the past four and one-half years, particularly when 
much remains to be done. The manpower problems which lie 
immediately ahead in 1945 will undoubtedly be far more com- 
plicated than those which we have faced. 

Nevertheless, there are certain conclusions growing out of 
the experiences of the past four and one-half years which can 
be stated now. They are: 

1. The federal civil service system can be adapted to emergency con- 
ditions. No greater emergency has ever confronted the federal 
government in the field of recruitment and placement than 
confronted it during the past four and one-half years. We trust 
that no greater emergency will ever confront it in the future. 

Throughout this emergency, approximately 95 per cent of 
the positions within the federal government have been a part 
of the civil service system. This is the largest percentage of 
coverage in its history. 

Not only has the civil service system not stood in the way of 
prompt recruiting for such establishments as those operated 
by the War and Navy departments, but, on the contrary, it 
has been responsible for the development of positive programs 
which resulted in more persons being hired than ever before 
were hired by a single employer within as short a period of 
time. 

Those who want to have positions exempted from the civil 
service system in the future will not be able to use the argu- 
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ment that the element of time makes it impossible to wait for 
the civil service system to operate. If it can operate in a suffi- 
ciently flexible and speedy manner to serve the nation in the 
midst of war, it can serve the nation under any other circum- 
stances which may confront it. 

Unquestionably, a better job could be done than was done. 
Unquestionably, we can draw on the mistakes of the past four 
and one-half years in order to improve the service to be ren- 
dered in the years which lie ahead. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that an infinitely better job was done by keeping the 
recruiting operation within the civil service system than could 
possibly have been done if all the agencies of government had 
operated on their own without regard to the needs of the gov- 
ernment as a whole. The fact also remains that the two de- 
partments for which 5,250,000 persons were recruited and the 
two departments most closely related to the war program are 
on record as to the direct assistance which was rendered them 
by the civil service system in time of war. 

2. The Civil Service Commission, as the central personnel agency, 
and the operating departments and agencies can co-operate to the 
maximum possible degree in the conduct of recruiting and examining 
programs. This point has already been discussed in detail. What 
was done and is being done in time of war can also be done in 
times of peace. Just one thing must be kept in mind. This co- 
operation must in normal times take place within the demo- 
cratic framework of open competitive examinations. 

3. Government, functioning in its capacity as an employer, can 
abide by the rules and regulations which, functioning in another ca- 
pacity, it imposes upon private employers. When we are once again 
at peace, we will not be operating under manpower controls, 
but government will continue to insist that private employers 
adhere to certain standards as far as salaries, wages, and work- 
ing conditions are concerned. 

In the past, government was too prone to insist on adher- 
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ence to standards by private employers while at the same time 
violating those same standards in so far as its own employees 
were concerned. In the area of manpower controls, govern- 
ment discovered that it can practice what it preaches. It is to 
be hoped that the principle underlying this discovery will be 
applied to other aspects of personnel administration. 

Summing it all up, it is my hope that we who are associated 
with the work of the Civil Service Commission so conducted 
ourselves and will continue so to conduct ourselves that the 
historian of tomorrow, when he writes about America’s par- 
ticipation in World War II, will be able to cite the adherence 
of our government to the civil service system as an outstanding 
example of the fact that a democracy can continue to operate 
within the framework of democratic institutions even when it 
is fighting a war for its very existence. 


VI 


THE CITIZEN CIVILIAN ARMY 


FRANK BANE 
% 


7 [ NHE distinguished political scientist, Charles E. Mer- 
riam, once said: ‘‘A necessary essential of democratic 
government is the continuing control of government 

by the people—such control can be maintained only by exten- 

Sive participation in government by the people.”’ 

During the last forty years we have expanded enormously 
the activities of government. Controls, of necessity, have been 
widely extended, and today millions of persons are actively 
participating in our governments. 

For a hundred and twenty-five years our governments were 
to a very large extent responsible for only the enforcement of 
law and the preservation of public order, but today all of them 
—especially state and local governments—are widespread, 
complicated social and economic organizations through which 
we do collective housekeeping. 

What we have done with our governments can be illustrated 
best by merely citing a few figures dealing with expenditures. 

In 1902 the total cost of all governments in the United 
States was $1 billion 771 million. Of this amount, $617 million 
was expended by the federal government, $183 million by the 
states, and $971 million by the localities. 

By 1913 the figures had mounted somewhat, but govern- 
ment still was not one of our expensive luxuries. In that year 
the total expenditure was $2 billion 658 million, the federal 
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government expending $692 million, the states $359 million, 
and the localities $1 billion 607 million. 

By 1923 we had fought a world-wide war, and the war it- 
self, as well as its aftermath of needs and demands, had begun 
to be reflected in our expenditures as well as in our tax bills. 
In that decade our expenditures more than tripled, amounting 
to $8 billion 309 million, of which the federal government ex- 
pended $3 billion 58 million, the states $1 billion 195 million, 
and the localities $4 billion 56 million. 

By 1933—through prosperity and into depression—the rise 
continued, although by no means so spectacularly, to reach the 
figure of $10 billion 645 million, the federal government spend- 
ing $3 billion 793 million, the states $2 billion 54 million, and 
the localities $4 billion 794 million. 

A decade of depression when we had thrown government 
into the breach to preserve our social and economic system, 
after all other methods had failed, saw our expenditures mount 
by 1940 to $19 billion, of which the federal government ac- 
counted for $9 billion 445 million, the states $4 billion 223 
million, and the localities $5 billion 860 million. 

This, in brief and more or less graphically, was the ex- 
penditure situation and the reflected tax situation before—and 
it might be well to emphasize before—World War II. Over a 
period of thirty-eight years expenditures for government had 
been multiplied by 15 on the federal level, by 23 on the state 
level, and by more than 5 on the local level. 

Eliminating for the moment the discussion of expenditures 
by the federal government, for the purpose of segregating the 
cost of wats—past, present, and future—what has been re- 
sponsible for the enormous increases in the cost of state and 
local governments? With a reasonable degree of accuracy, the 
question might be answered in a sentence. We have demanded 
increasingly that government assume responsibility for serv- 
ices which the individual and the family group once provided 
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for themselves, and we have demanded increasingly that gov- 
ernment expand these services. 

Prior to 1900, public education in certain large parts of the 
country was to all intents and purposes an eleemosynary in- 
stitution—schooling provided at public expense for those who 
could not afford to purchase it themselves from private institu- 
tions. Almost everywhere academies, seminaries, and insti- 
tutes flourished; and the public schools—sometimes known as 
“free schools’’—were characterized primarily by poor build- 
ings, inadequate equipment, and incompetent personnel. Dur- 
ing a period of approximately forty years we have imple- 
mented our national belief in public education, and public 
schools have grown until they are the monumental buildings 
in most communities. They are equipped with the implements 
of modern science; they are staffed by competent, well-trained 
teachers; they serve the entire population; and the entire popu- 
lation pays the bill of billions of dollars. 

Highways at the turn of the last century were largely 
“cleared lanes,’’ constructed and generally maintained by the 
abutting property owners. There were some exceptions— 
usually called “‘turnpikes’’—with gravel on top, and a toll 
gate every few miles. The invention of the automobile, which 
put America on wheels, enabled all of us to satisfy our char- 
acteristically restless spirit and called for the expenditure of 
billions upon billions of dollars as we paved America with 
high-speed boulevards in less than a short quarter of a century. 

With the exception of smallpox, which was usually just 
quarantined through the use of the familiar yellow placard or 
yellow flag, most of us were entirely free, unhampered by gov- 
ernment, to indulge in our diphtheria in the winter, our ty- 
phoid in the summer, and consumption the year around. 
Health was primarily and almost completely the concern of the 
individual family until, with the aid of science, we—all of us 
—realized that disease is no respecter of walls, of wards, or 
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boundary lines and that there can be no assurance of individual 
health without public health—a realization that has proved 
to be expensive from the standpoint of public money. 

Most families used to provide for and care for their handi- 
capped, their incapacitated, their incompetent, and their a ged. 
Each family was supposed to be the guardian of its own securi- 
ty against all the risks of life and living. Of course, some fami- 
lies were not—some families never had been—and so we did 
have in this country an institution inherited from good Queen 
Elizabeth of England, the county poorhouse, to provide a 
minimum subsistence for those who were neither self-sup- 
porting nor long self-respecting. Government now realizes, 
all of our governments, that the welfare of the individual -is 
inseparably connected with the welfare of the locality, the 
state, and the nation and that the security of one generally has 
a direct and immediate effect upon the security of all. And this 
realization, too, has had a very drastic effect upon the graph 
of public expenditures. 

In this fashion government expanded, and in this manner 
certain controls upon our ways of life have been accepted. Be- 
cause of this expansion and these controls, and in order to 
maintain our government by people as well as for people, mil- 
lions of citizens have engaged and increasingly are engaging in 
governmental activities. 

Thousands upon thousands of school boards and parent- 
teachers’ associations and student councils blanket the coun- 
try and control and direct our educational institutions and 
agencies. Highway commissions and boards, good roads as- 
sociations, and safety councils locate, construct, maintain, and 
operate our highway systems. Health commissions, tubercu- 
losis associations, cancer institutes, hospital associations, and 
hundreds of other organizations and associations of civilians 
interest themselves in, and work upon, the problems of public 
health. The mere listing of the organizations and agencies 
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concerning themselves with public welfare fills a sizable vol- 
ume. 

In expanding our government and in developing our gov- 
ernmental services, despite some efforts to the contrary, we 
have adhered closely to that philosophy embodied in Jeffer- 
son's comment to the effect that that government is the strong- 
est of which every man feels himself a part. In so doing, and 
before 1941, we had begun to build a ‘‘civilian army.’’ We had 
developed a large body of experienced leaders and workers, 
somewhat comparable to the National Guard and theR.O.T.C. 
in the military field; and this ‘‘army’’ with this experienced 
personnel was to serve us well when the country was con- 
fronted, in 1941, with its greatest crisis, and when this 
““‘army,’’ like our military forces, had to be expanded to im- 
mense proportions in the shortest possible time if we were suc- 
cessfully to defend America and win the war. 

I should like to discuss the “‘Citizen Civilian Army’’—its 
organization, its expansion, its operation, and the job it has 
done—by outlining in some detail the development of three 
of its divisions: (1) the selective service division, (2) the 
civilian defense division, and (3) the rationing and price con- 
- trol division. This citizen civilian army is composed of many 
other divisions, far too numerous to discuss in one lecture— 
the industrial division, the farm division, and the Red Cross 
division are other notable examples—but those mentioned, 
with which I am most familiar, will serve to illustrate the 
way in which the civilian army has been organized and the 
way in which it functions. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


In the late winter and early spring of 1940, the War De- 
partment and the Army began preliminary discussions with 
the governors and the adjutant generals of the states with re- 
spect to two problems: (1) calling the National Guard into the 
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federal service and (2) the desirability of the early enactment 
of a selective service program. 

We enacted a selective service program during World War 
I, and both the Army and the states had learned much in 
1917-18 through trial and error as to how such a program 
could best be administered. America was used to selective 
service in wartime, but we were at peace, and the two para- 
mount questions were: ‘In the face of increasing danger 
throughout the world, would the American people agree to a 
selective service program in peacetime?’’ and ‘‘If so, how best 
could it be operated?” 

A small committee was appointed, consisting of both Army 
officers and civilians, and the problem was explored in all its 
details and in its many ramifications. A bill was developed, 
drawing heavily upon our experience in the last war; and, in 
addition, a plan of organization and administration was de- 
veloped to be ready to go in case the bill was enacted into law. 

In the summer of 1940, Senate Resolution 4164, to provide 
for the common defense by increasing the personnel of the 
armed forces of the United States and providing for its train- 
ing, was introduced. Extensive public hearings were held. 
There was widespread discussion throughout the country: 
discussion as to need, the relative merits of a large army as 
contrasted with a small highly mechanized army, and dis- 
cussion as to whether or not extensive preparedness, especial- 
ly at that time, would tend really to get us into war rather 
than to prevent war. But it is interesting to note that through- 
out these discussions no responsible statesman rose in his 
place, as one did in 1917, to say that in his mind there was 
little difference between a conscript and a convict. Nor did 
any responsible leader urge that we did not need extensive 
preparedness, because, if America were attacked, a million 
men would spring to arms overnight. 

The statute was enacted and approved September 16, 1940; 
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and the United States, for the first time in its history, had 
adopted universal military training in peacetime. Immediate- 
ly, the Army moved to put the program into effect. The law 
provided that one or more local boards should be created in 
every county or political subdivision of each state or territory 
and that these local boards should consist of three or more 
members to be appointed by the President from recommenda- 
tions submitted to him by the governors of the several states 
or territories. 

The Army had been along this road before. It knew the 
landmarks. And it fully realized that if the program were to 
operate effectively, if it were to meet with popular approval, 
all the regularly constituted units of government must co- 
operate, and, in addition thereto, widespread civilian partici- 
pation must be utilized. 

The states moved rapidly. Selective service directors were 
appointed immediately upon recommendations by the gov- 
ernors in all the states; and within an amazingly short period 
of time there was a selective service board established, or- 
ganized, and operating in every community throughout the 
United States, with machinery set and ready to go to work as 
soon as the registration was held. And this machinery began, 
in 1940, to perform that most important, difficult, and at times 
delicate job of determining who should serve in our armed 
forces and who should serve at home. The local boards, mem- 
bers of the citizen civilian army, assumed the task of deciding 
this most important and vital question, deciding directly and 
immediately in the communities themselves, deciding among 
their neighbors and friends. For four and a half years this ma- 
chinery has operated. Tens of thousands of board members, 
serving their country without compensation, have selected 
and classified more than ten million persons for the armed 
forces of the United States. 

During this period there have been at least four major te- 
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organizations of over-all selective service administration in 
Washington. Time and time again there have been major 
changes in over-all policy, sometimes as often as two or three 
changes a month, and yet this division of the citizen civilian 
army, established in accordance with American political phi- 
losophy, soundly organized in the states and communities, 
has just kept ‘‘rolling along’’ day by day, doing the job, and 
delivering the goods. 

There have been many criticisms of national policy. Should 
deferment be upon a basis of occupation or parenthood prior 
to Pearl Harbor? Should men over thirty-six or under twenty- 
one be inducted first or last? Should 4-F’s be taken into the 
Army for limited service? Should farm labor be deferred? 
There have been much discussion and much oratory on these 
subjects, but throughout these four and a half years no one has 
advocated a change in the basic method of operation; and no 
one has charged that this division of the citizen civilian army 
has operated ineffectively or has shown partiality or favorit- 
ism. In fact, it seems to me that the nation as a whole has real- 
ized that this division in deed and in fact is an essential part 
of our armed forces and entitled to the support of our entire 
country. 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE 

The Nazis loosed their major offensive against the West in 
the spring of 1940. The ‘‘phony’’ war was over; the ‘‘sitz- 
krieg’’ was no more. This was it/ With a speed that left the 
entire world gasping, the German flood overflowed Notway 
and Denmark, the Low Countries, and rolled into France. 
No doubt existed now but that this was war—all-out war of 
the most ruthless type, which threatened the entire world. 

Reaction in the United States was almost instantaneous. 
We must prepare for any eventuality. A large army, a two- 
ocean navy, and an extensive and widespread defense program 
must be inaugurated immediately. 
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The Advisory Commission to the Council on National De- 
fense was established to promote, organize, and co-ordinate a 
defense program of mammoth proportions. War production 
must be stepped up. Essential material must be available in un- 
heard-of quantities. The labor force must be expanded. Agri- 
cultural products would be needed as never before. Prices must 
not be allowed to run away as in 1917-20. Transportation 
facilities must be organized and expanded. And, with it all, 
the consumer interest of the great body of the American peo- 
ple must be protected. 

At an early meeting, the Advisory Commission decided that 
it needed three operating divisions: a division of purchasing, a 
division of research and of statistics, and a division of state 
and local co-operation. To the Division of State and Local 
Cooperation was assigned the task of organizing the country 
for home defense and of developing an effective civilian de- 
fense program. The Advisory Commission on National De- 
fense well understood, as had the War Department and the 
Army, that any nation-wide defense program must have 
country-wide understanding and country-wide support and 
that such understanding and support could be secured only by 
extensive and widespread participation of all the people in our 
common objective. A plan of organization and operation was 
developed with the consultation and advice of leading spe- 
cialists throughout the country, and on August 2, 1940, the 
President wrote to the governors of the several states outlin- 
ing the plan and urging their co-operation. 

State councils of defense were organized in all the states— 
councils that represented government and industry and labor 
and agriculture and all the other essential elements in our 
population. And these state councils of defense, operating 
always through duly constituted authorities, established local 
councils of defense, first in so-called ‘‘critical areas’’ and then 
throughout the country. 
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These councils of defense—state and local—were charged 
with the duty and responsibility of facilitating in every way 
possible national defense plans and programs. They were re- 
quested immediately to make comprehensive surveys to de- 
termine the industrial facilities that were available and to de- 
velop and expand subcontracting, in order that our entire in- 
dustrial machine—small as well as large—could participate in 
the defense effort. In co-operation with the labor and employ- 
ment organizations and agencies throughout the country, it 
was their task to insure adequate workers to man the rapidly 
expanding war machine. And theirs was the job of seeing that 
all agricultural authorities and agencies on the state and local 
levels were organized to produce, as never before, the essential 
material for defense and war—food. The councils were also to 
recruit and train an army of volunteers for essential tasks and 
to develop an effective system of protection against attack 
from within or without. 

Extensive industrial surveys were made and submitted to 
the Division of Production, and these surveys were used as a 
basis for letting contracts and establishing new industries. Or- 
ganized labor and employment services worked with the 
councils in recruiting, classifying, and placing workers where- 
ever needed. County agents and agricultural committees in the 
rural areas established machinery for stepping up production 
and for orderly marketing. And ways and means were de- 
veloped to answer, and answer practically and effectively, that 
nation-wide question of each of our citizens: ‘‘What can I do?”’ 

Home guards were organized in all the states to take the 
place of the National Guard, which had been called into the 
federal service. Police systems were organized and reorganized, 
without reference to local or state boundaries, in order to 
make the best use of our protective facilities and manpower 
whenever and wherever needed. And a nation-wide commit- 
tee on fire protection devised ways and means for full utiliza- 
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era of all our fire equipment and fire-fighters for the benefit of 
all. 

In the establishment, operation, and development of this 
program, every possible emphasis was placed upon the in- 
dividual responsibility of the individual citizen; and in this 
manner the civilian defense division of our citizen civilian 
army was set up. The task was not always easy and simple. 
Upon occasion it was complicated and made difficult through 
major changes of over-all policy and lack of understanding, 
perhaps, of the job to be done and the essential character of the 
American people. 

For instance, in the late spring of 1941 the civilian defense 
administration was reorganized, and it was decided that a 
large staff should be assembled in Washington—a staff to de- 
velop in minute detail what should be done, when, where, and 
just how—and that such a program would have to be sold to 
the American people with all the trappings and trimmings of 
a high-powered campaign. , 

The central machinery was established, and more and more 
of the tasks and the jobs were assumed by this central ma- 
chinery; and gradually, throughout the country, local or- 
ganizations that had embarked upon this work with such en- 
thusiasm began to wither on the vine. 

And then came war. The ‘‘party’’ was over. We put the 
fancy hats and the noisemakers away—and again we fe- 
organized civilian defense, this time for the grim task that was 
ahead of us. Back to the states and localities went the oppor- 
tunity of doing their own jobs, and doing them through the 
use of their own people. State and local councils of defense 
were revived, and they organized every community—in fact, 
almost every block throughout the United States—organized 
them for war. There was and is no more notable example of 
what can be done—in fact, what is being done—in the field of 
civilian defense than in Chicago. 
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Local councils of defense implemented the protection pro- 
gram; organized and developed the program for the conserva- 
tion of essential resources, materials, and manpower; con- 
ducted extensive scrap and salvage campaigns; conducted 
housing surveys; and, in co-operation with the National Hous- 
ing Agency, promoted the full use of our existing housing 
facilities, provided and trained volunteer workers for the 
U.S.O., and child-care centers for working mothers, and per- 
formed scores of additional tasks so necessary for our all-out 
war effort—and performed them in such a manner as to con- 
tribute enormously to a miracle of production and prepared- 
ness and to the essential unity of the American people at war. 


RATIONING AND PRICE CONTROL 


Just exactly one week after Pearl Harbor, on the Sunday 
morning of December 14, 1941, telephones rang insistently in 
a number of homes and hotel rooms in Washington. A most 
important and confidential meeting had been called at ten 
o'clock in the Board Room at the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. Assembled around the long table were representatives of 
the war agencies—assembled, as the chairman soon stated, to 
listen to a most important report. The experts and the special- 
ists were brought in, and they read their report—a report 
which surprised almost all the group and astounded many. 

In substance the experts declared that this country of ours 
that we had always thought was a “‘have’’ nation was, in 
fact, a ‘‘have-not’’ nation with respect to one of the most im- 
portant and critical materials necessary for the prosecution of 
war and for the maintenance of our economy. In great detail 
the report explained that we were cut off entirely from the 
East and that there was not enough rubber then present in the 
United States to satisfy even the needs of the Army for a peri- 
od of a year and a half. And, in conclusion, it urged—in fact, 
demanded—that the sale of rubber articles, particularly rub- 
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ber tires, be frozen immediately and that the United States, for 
the first time in its history, embark upon a rationing program. 

An interesting, and in retrospect an amusing, side light up- 
on this conference is that two or three of the conferees urged 
that we not use the word ‘‘rationing’’ but rather a more 
euphonious and discreet term, such as ‘“‘commodity distribu- 
tion.”’ 

The situation was crystal clear, and what should be done— 
in fact, what must be done—was readily apparent. In a short 
period of time the group agreed to freeze the sale of rubber 
tires and to develop in the shortest possible time an organiza- 
tion to ration tires. It was readily understood at that meeting 
that tires were but the first of many commodities to be ra- 
tioned. Everyone knew that certain other goods would short- 
ly become scarce, and most of those present feared that the 
list would be long. 

The question was, and this question was the subject of 
lengthy and heated discussion throughout the day, ‘What 
type of machinery should be established or could be estab- 
lished in time to do the job without materially impeding our 
progress in the war effort?”’ 

There were at least two schools of thought, diametrically 
different from almost every point of view. One school insisted 
that this was a new activity, an immensely important job, a 
complicated task which could be done effectively and equi- 
tably only by the national government, working directly 
through the establishment of an enormous organization con- 
sisting of trained personnel to be located in all the communi- 
ties throughout the United States. It further insisted that we 
could not afford to take chances with this first effort in the 
rationing field and that necessary preparation and training 
would require at least six months. 

The second school urged, perhaps just as vehemently, that 
we could not keep rubber tires and similar necessities of life 
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frozen for any such period, that it was unnecessary to estab- 
lish any such gigantic organization, that there really was a 
government in this country covering every state and every 
community, and that if these governmental institutions and 
agencies, long established and long experienced, were used in 
co-operation with the national government, the machinery 
could be established on an effective basis and rationing could 
begin within a period of three weeks, provided and only pro- 
vided that jurisdictional questions as among war agencies were 
settled then and there and a clear channel of operation im- 
mediately established. 

Finally, agreement was reached. We would try the second 
plan, try it because most of the officials agreed that the time 
element was such that the first plan was impossible. Juris- 
dictional questions were settled, the job was assigned to 
O.P.A. A rationing division was created on the spot, and the 
meeting adjourned—with many misgivings. 

That night telegrams went to all the governors of the 
states and territories, explaining the situation briefly and 
telling them that more details would follow the next day by 
telephone. The next day, Monday, forty-seven of the governors 
were talked with on the telephone, and the forty-eighth was 
reached early Tuesday morning. At the same time twenty 
men, long experienced in organization and administration, 
were notified to meet with officials of the O.P.A.—ten from 
the eastern part of the United States, in Washington on Wed- 
nesday, and ten from the West, in Chicago on Thursday. They 
were told frankly that they were being drafted for three weeks 
of most intensive work. 

An over-all nation-wide plan of operation was developed 
on Tuesday. It was a very simple plan. It provided that the 
governor of each state was to be responsible for organizing 
tationing machinery in his state; that this rationing ma- 
chinery should be under the direction of a state rationing ad- 
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ministrator, appointed by the federal government upon the 
recommendation of the governor; and that there should be 
established and organized in every community a rationing 
board that would determine, in accordance with national 
rules, regulations, and requirements, who should be able to 
purchase tires and who should not. 

The states were informed that no federal funds were avail- 
able to support the program—no funds for personnel, ad- 
ministrative or clerical, no funds for space, and no funds for 
equipment or supplies. In so far as organization and operation 
were concerned, the job was to be checked to the states, the 
localities, and the people of America, with the full confidence 
that they could and would do it. 

The ten drafted administrators from the East were in Wash- 
ington on Wednesday, those from the West in Chicago on 
Thursday. The plan was discussed with them in detail and at 
length; the states were divided among them, two or three 
states‘ to a person; and they took to the road to assist the 
states in establishing the organization—while the small cen- 
tral staff in Washington worked feverishly to develop rules, 
regulations, and necessary over-all procedures. 

On the morning of January 5, 1942, the United States ra- 
tioning machinery began to ration tires in every community 
in the United States. Within less than a month, this same ma- 
chinery was rationing recapped tires; within two months, 
automobiles, typewriters, and bicycles as well; and within 
four months, sugar had been added to its list and to its 
problems. Sugar was a different kind of problem. The other 
articles rationed were distributed upon a selective basis; sugar 
must be available to everyone in equitable quantities. Before 
sugar quotas could be determined and supplies allotted, every 
family and individual in the United States had to be registered. 
A stupendous job? Not necessarily! We merely borrowed the 
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United States public school system for four afternoons, and 
it did the job completely. 

And so our rationing system was established and has since 
been operating, established in such a way as to enable it to 
absorb additional tasks and problems as they arose, and or- 
ganized in accordance with the democratic principles of 
civilian participation, so necessary to insure general sup- 
port. 

More than a hundred thousand members of our citizen civil- 
ian army have been serving in this cause on more than seven 
thousand boards, serving without compensation and without 
reward save in the knowledge of doing their part for their 
country in time of need. Speaking directly to this division of 
the citizen civilian army by radio on the evening of May 25, 
1942, five months after it was organized, Leon Henderson, 
then administrator of the Office of Price Administration, had 


this to say: 


Let me recall a story about what the American people can do in a 
pinch. On the Sunday after Pearl Harbor we had an important meet- 
ing at the O.P.A. in Washington to decide how we were going to go 
about rationing tires. As we saw the job, it would take about six 
months to set up the necessary machinery and organization, but the 
rubber situation was and still is so serious that we couldn’t wait that 
long. Tire-rationing had to go into effect immediately, which meant 
that we would have to do a six months’ job of organizing in about 
three weeks. A representative of the states was confident of our 
ability to do it. Without any hesitation, he told us that the States 
would have a nation-wide system of local rationing boards set up 
and ready to go to work by the time we were ready to begin tire- 
rationing. And that is exactly what was done. Three weeks from that 
Sunday the whole system of local rationing boards was set up and 
ready to operate. It has been operating ever since—an eloquent trib- 
ute to the ability of Americans to pitch in and do a job when it is 
necessary. 
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And three years later, speaking by radio directly to the 
members of the rationing boards in all the communities 
Chester Bowles, now administrator of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, said: 

You as board volunteers have won the deep appreciation of all 
Americans and particularly of those in your own communities. Often 
at real personal sacrifice you have given your time, your thought, 
and your energy to the big war job of making price and rationing 
controls work. You have held the line against inflationary wartime 
price increases. You have seen to it that supplies of rationed food, 
gasoline, shoes, tires, and other essentials that war made scarce were 
distributed as fairly as possible in your communities all over the 
country. To the best of your ability you have made sure that every 
civilian had an equal chance to get his fair share at a fair price. You 
have served your neighbors well. Since January, 1942, when the 
boards were set up, you have carried a load which is staggering in 
size and complexity. Already the way you have done that job is the 
finest example of our wartime democracy in action. 


And the President of the United States at the same time 
stated: ‘The whole nation is grateful to members of rationing 
boards who have served with selfless devotion in the vitally 
important work of rationing and price control.’’ Like the 
others, the rationing and price division of the citizen civilian 
army, composed of a hundred thousand regular, everyday 
citizens, has done its job and has won its citation froma grate- 
ful American people. 


CONCLUSION 


Under the strains and stresses of war we have learned many 
things. 

We have learned that our production machinery can provide 
full employment. 

We have learned that our social and economic system can 
provide a decent standard of living for far more than two- 
thirds of our population and that it is neither necessary not 
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inevitable that one-third should be ill housed, ill fed, and ill 
clad. 

We have learned that Americans are willing, eager, and 
anxious to participate in doing everything but that they do 
not like to be told to do anything. 

And we have learned anew the potentialities of our people, 
working together as part of their own government in a far- 
flung citizen civilian army. 

These lessons, well learned, should serve us well in the fate- 
ful years ahead. 


Vill 


THE CONTROL OF GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


EDGAR B. YOUNG 
x 


HE greatest show on earth,” ‘‘the tallest building in 

the world,’’ “‘the biggest shipyard,’’ ‘‘the largest 

student body,”’ “‘the greatest library,”’ ‘‘the longest 
bibliography,”’ ‘‘the largest park acreage’’—these phrases of 
praise typify the American characteristic to glorify bigness. 
But when the American thinks of his government, he becomes 
acutely conscious of ‘‘the curse of bigness’’ and fails to raise a 
single voice in praise of ‘‘three million bureaucrats.” 

It is indeed fortunate that the common American tendency 
to glorify bigness is reversed when thinking of government, 
but the reversal has often taken the extreme form of demagogic 
cursing of bigness without even so much as a look at the size 
and kind of task to be done by government or an attempt to 
understand why government has reached its present vast pro- 
portions. 

The two most common measures of bigness in government 
have been volume of public expenditures and numbers on the 
public pay roll. During the 1930's there were loud and pet- 
sistent voices decrying the mounting public debt and the 
fabulous budgets of the federal government. It was a cry 
against spending; only indirectly was the number of em- 
ployees a matter of public concern. Hence our traditional con- 
trols on bigness were primarily financial and budgetary ones. 

When, during the defense program and, later, the war, our 
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national activity compounded itself, money was no longer the 
prime controlling factor on growth of government. The will 
of the American people was expressed through Congress 
by approval of whatever expenditures were needed to fight and 
win the war. But in the war-production program, as well as in 
expansion of government, we became acutely conscious of 
other limiting factors—shortage of materials such as rubber, 
aluminum, oil, and, later, manpower. 

As the federal war budgets mounted toward the incom- 
prehensible figures approaching one hundred billion dollars, 
the rising number of federal employees came to be the symbol 
of bigness in government. As the number of employees rose 
from the predefense total of approximately one million up to 
two million, and then on toward a total of three million, there 
began to be an increasingly persistent expression of concern 
over government that was too big and an insistent pressure 
for personnel controls. . 

I propose in this paper to attempt, first, a summary review 
of the magnitude and nature of the job which had to be done 
by the federal government during the war, the background 
against which the problem of bigness in wartime govern- 
ment has to be viewed; second, to review the responsible ex- 
pressions of concern over bigness and of desire for direct per- 
sonnel controls; and, finally, to examine the operations of 
the personnel controls which have been developed during the 
war. 

THE JOB TO BE DONE 

The significant figures which measure the size of this na- 
tion’s war effort have been so frequently repeated and are now 
so widely known that only a few of them need be mentioned 
here for background as to the size of the federal government. 

Appropriations and authorizations for war purposes since 
July 1, 1940, including the 1946 budget estimates, reached the 
Staggering total of four hundred and fifty billions of dollars. 
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In the last calendar year alone (1944), war-production expendi- 
tures exceeded sixty-four billions. These dollar measures of the 
program are so huge that they are meaningless to most of us 
It helps to think in terms of 95,000 aircraft leaving the as- 
sembly lines in one year, the construction of 37,000 ships of 
all types in 1944, 570,000 trucks and jeeps and other motor 
vehicles being completed in one year, an increase of war- 
production plant capacity represented by an investment of 
twenty billions of dollars, an increase in the labor force, in- 
cluding those in uniform, of eighteen million men and women, 
and the construction of more than 1,730,000 family housing 
units. The war-production job is all the more impressive when 
it is realized that it was accomplished without reducing the 
level of civilian consumption and without serious inflation. 

It was easy to accept the need and the cost for this vast pro- 
duction job; what was not so easy to understand and accept 
was the need for the increase in the size of the federal govern- 
ment which accompanied this program. 

A quick look at the ‘‘three million bureaucrats’ and what 
we bureaucrats do helps to convey an understanding of why 
there are so many of us. In the first place, as of the end of 1944, 
there were actually 2,860,000 of us on the pay roll, employed 
within the continental limits of the United States, with less 
than 9 per cent (255,000) in Washington. Almost 70 per cent, 
or 2,013,000, were in the War and Navy departments and in 
the emergency war agencies. This left 847,000 among the other 
agencies, and 372,000 were accounted for as letter-carriers, 
postal clerks, and others in the Post Office Department; 55,000 
were doctors, nurses, attendants, clerks, and others in the 
Veterans Administration. The Department of Agriculture 
employed 73,000 and the Treasury Department, 94,000; 253,000 
were spread among the remaining agencies. 

Civilian employees in the War Department totaled 1,178,- 
000 and those in the Navy Department 674,000. These were 
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the production workers who built naval craft and made guns 
and rifles, the warehousing and shipping forces who handled 
the distribution of supplies to men in uniform, the mechanics 
at airfields, the civilian attendants in Army and Navy hospitals, 
theexecutives whoscheduled requirements and placed the orders 
for war production, the inspectors who saw that faulty supplies 
did not reach men at the front, and the clerks who sent out 
the family allotment checks. This list could go on indefinitely, 
but the point is that these kinds of jobs had to be done and 
had to be done by government employees. It was a task of 
unprecedented dimension and detail, and it called for an un- 
precedented number of people. 

The same factors requiring expansion applied to the emet- 
gency civilian war agencies as well as to the War and Navy 
departments. When the decision was reached to ration com- 
modities used by individual consumers, that decision forced 
the establishment of local offices in every community of the 
nation where citizens could conduct this new item of business 
with their government. Thus rationing, coupled with the de- 
cision to use direct price control as a part of the effort to hold 
the line against inflation, led to the need for the largest of the 
emergency war agencies—the Office of Price Administration, 
with its 60,000 paid employees. In addition, over 100,000 
O.P.A. volunteer workers are not included in the totals of 
federal employees cited above. 

The same requirement for bringing a new government ac- 
tivity into every community in the nation resulted in the 
18,000 employees of the Selective Service System and the 
180,000 volunteers serving that organization. State employees 
of public employment offices, which were ‘‘federalized’’ 
shortly after Pearl Harbor, formed the core of the 26,000 em- 
ployees of the War Manpower Commission. The need for pro- 
duction controls and for systems of priorities led to the War 
Production Board with its 12,000 employees. Over four million 
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workers and their families, who had moved into more than a 
thousand communities, represented the need for the six-billion- 
dollar war housing program on which a substantial portion of 
the National Housing Agency’s 16,000 employees were en- 
gaged. 

The job handled by the transportation system of the coun- 
try fortunately was accomplished without continued federal 
Operation, but, in addition to the full co-operation of the in- 
dustry and its workers, emergency measures taken by the 
Office of Defense Transportation, with its 3,000 employees, 
were necessary to achieve results. For example, the O.D.T. 
orders requiring maximum loading added the equivalent of 
141,000 freight cars to the existing supply. 

While the general trend of employment in the nonwar 
civilian agencies was downward during the war, certain im- 
portant policy or program decisions reversed this trend. To 
illustrate the point, the consequence of the adoption of the 
current tax payment act, so far as number of employees of the 
government is concerned, was an increase of nearly 10,000 in 
the staff of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. This increase in 
personnel has to be chalked up as one of the prices for ‘‘pay- 
as-you-go.”’ 

I have not attempted here any complete and detailed analy- 
sis of the total of federal civilian employees. My purpose has 
been merely to call to mind the breadth and variety of ac- 
tivity performed by these federal employees and the implica- 
tion of program decisions on the size of the federal govern- 
ment. ; 

In presenting this brief summary of the federal employees 
and what they are doing, I do not wish to be misunderstood 
as justifying the presence of each and every one of the 2,860,- 
000. Any such defense would be meaningless and impossible 
to support, for everyone knows of instances of overstaffing 
and idleness on the part of federal employees. But so does 
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everyone know of the same conditions in private industry. 
These instances are not to be condoned, and steps have been 
taken, and will continue to be taken, to reduce the frequency 
of their occurrence; but these cases of ineffective use of federal 
employees or overstaffing came in part as a direct result of 
the huge size of the job to be done. Many of the tasks were en- 
tirely new, and no experience was available to guide the plan- 
ning and development of the organizations to perform them. 

Poor personnel utilization also resulted from inaccurate 
scheduling and planning of work and from overestimates of 
personnel requirements by officials, many of them military, 
who were necessarily committed to the policy of having 
enough of everything, including federal employees, in order 
to avoid instances of ‘‘too little and too late.’’ Overstaffing 
can be attributed in large part to the speed with which the 
job had to be done. I think that no one would deny that in 
the months following Pearl Harbor time was an even more 
precious element than manpower or any strategic material in 
our war program. We could afford waste in many directions in 
order to gain time. 


CONCERN FOR PERSONNEL CONTROLS 


The apparently unrestrained tendency of the federal govern- 
ment for expansion, the repeated allegations of excessive staff- 
ing, idleness, and waste of government personnel, the general 
manpower shortage in the country with pressures on getting 
men into uniform and into war-production activities—all 
these conditions led to numerous expressions of official con- 
cern over the federal personnel situation. This concern took 
the form of not only denunciation of excess government per- 
sonnel but also a groping for some direct means of controlling 
the number of government employees. 

For example, the Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures, commonly known as the Byrd 
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Committee, became the spokesman for a demand to reduce 
government personnel by 300,000. This committee, established 
by a provision in the Revenue Act of 1941, anticipated a rapid 
expansion in government personnel; and in its report of De- 
cember 24, 1941, it recommended that ‘‘every possible re- 
trenchment be made in the administrative costs of the civil 
departments and agencies.’’ A year and one-half later (June 
18, 1943), an additional report of this committee was even 
more sharply focused on the need for numerical personnel con- 
trol in addition to the customary financial controls. In this 
report the committee called again for a 300,000 reduction and 
indicated its belief that such a cut could be made without in- 
terference to the war effort. Again, on November 22, 1943, the 
committee in another report, while recognizing the reduction 
of nearly 200,000 which had already occurred, repeated its 
refrain and called again for a reduction of 300,000, this time 
particularizing the places in the federal structure where it be- 
lieved such reduction could be achieved. 

The House civil service investigation, conducted by the 
Ramspeck Committee, was authorized October 15, 1942, chief- 
ly as a result of concern over the alleged excessive number of 
federal employees. The charter for this investigation was ex- 
tremely broad and enabled the committee to look into virtual- 
ly every aspect of personnel management in the federal gov- 
ernment. While the activities of the investigating staff in- 
cluded inquiries into diverse subjects of personne] administra- 
tion, the central interest of the committee, as evidenced by its 
public hearings and reports, was in the “‘lack of an over-all, 
centralized authority with powers of management control.” 
Said the committee: ‘Therein lies one of the basic troubles of 
personnel duplication, overlapping of functions, and ovet- 
staffing.”’ 

It is interesting to note the marked contrast between the 
primary interest of the Ramspeck Committee and of the El- 
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lender Committee, which, in 1938 and 1939, conducted the 
last preceding general congressional investigation of civil 
service matters. The Ellender report (not released until Janu- 
arty, 1945) dealt almost entirely with abuses of the merit sys- 
tem and with allegations of discrimination and unfair treat- 
ment of federal personnel and was silent on excessive numbers 
of employees. 

Official congressional expressions of concern over the num- 
ber of federal employees were echoed by press and radio, and 
even the United States Chamber of Commerce brought out its 
pamphlet entitled How Many Too Many? in September, 1943. 
Although the Chamber did not answer its title question, it, 
too, called for discontinuation of nonessential activities and 
for reduction and better utilization of personnel. 

The first direct legal control on the numbers of federal em- 
ployees was enacted by Congress as an amendment to over- 
time-pay legislation. This act (Public Law No. 821) called for 
a report by the head of each federal department and agency to 
the director of the Bureau of the Budget, justifying the num- 
ber of employees. If the director found the number not justi- 
fied, he was required to order a reduction of personnel by 
whatever number exceeded the minimum required for the 
proper and efficient exercise of the functions of the agency. 

A brief look at the conditions existing when this legislation 
was passed helps to explain the inclusion of the personnel con- 
trol amendment. Early in the war program, hours of work in 
the War and Navy departments were lengthened to forty- 
eight per week. Other agencies of the government were work- 
ing generally on a forty-four-hour week, and further extension 
of their working hours was made difficult by the existence of 
the Saturday half-holiday law. Great confusion existed re- 
garding payment for overtime. Employees paid on an hourly 
basis, skilled and unskilled laborers and mechanics, were paid 
Overtime at time-and-one-half rates for work beyond forty 
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hours per week. In general, salaried employees had not, prior 
to the war, been entitled to receive any overtime compensation, 
but, by a series of special laws and riders to appropriation acts, 
limited groups of salaried employees, chiefly in the War and 
Navy departments, were receiving overtime compensation. 
Each of these special statutes created additional problems of 
discrimination. 

When the overtime-pay legislation was under consideration 
in Congress, three general objectives were sought by its spon- 
sors: (1) to secure uniformity among various groups of federal 
employees in payment for overtime; (2) to authorize an in- 
crease in earnings of federal salaried employees as an offset to 
the rise in the cost of living; and (3), by authorizing longer 
hours of work, to secure greater output from the existing 
federal personnel and, if possible, to achieve a reduction in 
employment. 

The provision controlling numbers of personnel was pro- 
posed jointly by Senators Byrd and Langer and written into 
the overtime-pay bill while it was under consideration by the 
Senate Civil Service Committee. It was clear that the sponsors 
of this amendment, while not being opposed to the idea of 
overtime pay, were determined to include some provision ‘ 
which would deny overtime compensation to idle or unneces- 
sary federal employees. Their amendment provided teeth to 
achieve this objective in the form of a penalty prohibiting the 
payment of overtime compensation to all employees of any 
agency whose head should fail to follow an order to reduce 
personnel. This was a severe penalty and one which, in prac- 
tice, there has been no occasion to invoke. 

When the President signed the overtime-pay legislation on 
December 22, 1942, he issued an important declaration of poli- 
cy concerning conservation of manpower. I quote from that 


statement: 
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The legislation places an added responsibility on the executive de- 
partments and agencies to make full use of manpower, to dispense 
with every surplus employee, and to reduce personnel wherever pos- 
sible. We will accept that responsibility and act accordingly. 

The Federal Government must concentrate on one task—the win- 
ning of the war. At this time we must measure all government ac- 
tivities against the grim standards of total war. Many activities, de- 
sirable in peace times, must be eliminated, provided only that such 
eliminations do not result in permanent harm to the future health 
and security of our individual citizens; many services must be provid- 
ed at a reduced standard; all agencies—military and civilian—must 
take all necessary measures to organize their work for maximum 
efficiency. Although we have made great strides in converting the 
government to an all-out war basis, I am not satisfied that we have 
exhausted all the possibilities. 

I wish to be certain that we have stripped government activities 
of every nonessential, that work in one agency is not being duplicat- 
ed in another, that we are carrying on our work in the war and so- 
called nonwar agencies with an irreducible minimum of personnel 
fully employed, and that we are doing our job in the most effective 
and quickest way possible with only the absolute minimum of paper 
work or ‘‘red tape.”’ 

I am expecting you, with the help of your employees from the top 
to the bottom of your agency, to begin immediately a continuing re- 
view of your activities, to eliminate every non-vital service, to seize 
every opportunity for improving the speed and efficiency of your 
operations, and to conserve manpower, materials, and money. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service 
Commission have been instructed to assist you in every way possible. 
I desire that you report quarterly through the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget the results of your efforts. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion, acting under the authority of Directive No. X of the Chairman 
of the War Manpower Commission, will transfer personnel who are 
not effectively utilized to positions where their services are needed. 


The director of the Bureau of the Budget called for reports 
from departments and agencies as provided by the overtime- 
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pay law. Both the President’s memorandum and the state- 
ment of the director’s request for reports from agencies recog- 
nized the truism that effective personnel control is synonymous 
with good management. The end result of fewer employees 
comes only from elimination of activities, avoidance of over- 
lapping and duplication, simplification of work methods, bet- 
ter supervision, and improvement in the utilization of person- 
nel. All these are attributes of good management. They are the 
means of achieving effective personnel control. 

The overtime-pay legislation which had become effective as 
of December 1, 1942, was a temporary measure and was suc- 
ceeded in May, 1943, by the War Overtime Pay Act, which 
carried forward substantially the same overtime-pay provi- 
sions and included with only minor modification the Byrd- 
Langer amendment pertaining to personnel controls. 

The revised amendment required quarterly determination 
by the director of the Bureau of the Budget of the minimum 
number of employees for proper and efficient performance of 
an agency's activities. These determinations came to be termed 
“personnel ceilings.” 


THE OPERATION OF PERSONNEL CONTROLS 


Operations under the personnel control legislation required 
special procedures. Briefly, each federal agency submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget its quarterly estimate of personnel 
requirements for each of 310 predetermined organization units. 
The Bureau staff reviewed this estimate and recommended the 
minimum requirements or ceiling. A special committee ap- 
pointed by the director of the Bureau reviewed these recom- 
mendations from the staff members dealing with different 
parts of the government to assure application of reasonably 
uniform standards. The recommendations of this ceiling re- 
view committee for each of the 310 ceiling units became the 
basis for final determinations made by the Bureau's director. 
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The bases for his determinations were stated in his first report 
on personnel ceilings: 

The directive given me in the Overtime Pay Act is to determine the 
number of employees required by the departments and agencies for 
the proper and efficient exercise of their functions. Their functions 
include those expressly prescribed in statutory law and also those 
which the Congress has recognized as necessary through its appro- 
priation procedures. In making my determinations, I have kept in 
mind the financial limitations of the appropriation acts and the in- 
tent of Congress as that has been made evident to me. I have not as- 
sumed that in passing the Overtime Pay Act the Congress gave me 
any grant of authority to review its own actions or to expand or cur- 
tail the functions of any agency. Nor have I based my determinations 
upon the immediate manpower situation or the agencies’ ability to 
recruit personnel. I have attempted rather to hew to the line of ‘‘re- 
quired’’ personnel. 


The process for reviewing agencies’ estimates of their per- 
sonnel requirements and for reaching a determination was sub- 
stantially the same as the process employed in budgetary re- 
view. It involved a probing into the necessity of the program, 
an estimate of the volume of work which had to be performed, 
and a translation of this estimate into numbers of employees 
required. The end result was expressed in numbers of em- 
ployees rather than in dollars. 

In December, 1942, when the first general overtime-pay 
legislation was passed, there was a total of two and three- 
quarter million federal employees. Wage employees totaling 
879,000 were not subject to this legislation, but the remaining 
1,871,000 were covered by the provisions of the act and were 
subject to personnel reduction orders of the Bureau's direc- 
tor. These called for a reduction of 28,000 by March 31, 1943, 
when the temporary overtime-pay legislation expired, and 
anticipated a further reduction of 14,000 after that date. The 
next determinations made under the War Overtime Pay Act 
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were in the nature of personnel ceilings rather than reduction 
orders and applied to the quarter ending September 30, 1943. 
The total of all individual] ceilings was 1,786,000, a number 
10,000 less than actual employment at the beginning of the 
quarter in positions subject to the Overtime Pay Act. 

Personnel ceiling determinations for each of the successive 
quarters were 1,702,000 (quarter ending December 30, 1943), 
1,672,000 (March 31, 1944), 1,641,000 (June 30, 1944), 1,643,- 
000 (September 30, 1944), 1,600,000 (December 31, 1944), and 
1,597,000 (March 31, 1945). Thus the trend was downward, 
and the total reduction in personnel ceilings over the twenty- 
one-month period of operation of this system was 196,000. 

It is of further interest that the trend of actual employment 
in positions subject to personnel ceiling determinations was 
even more sharply downward than the trend of personnel 
ceilings themselves. While at the beginning of the program of 
quarterly determinations, actual employment in covered 
positions was 1,796,000, at the end of December, 1944, the 
figure dropped to 1,511,000—a decrease of 293,000 in eighteen 
months. A part of the initial decrease in covered employment 
was caused by the shift of a substantial block of Air Force 
mechanics from a salary to a wage basis of pay. 

The effects of high rates of turnover and the general man- 
power shortage on the trend of employment are not to be un- 
derestimated. It is significant that, with only three or four 
isolated exceptions, the ceiling limits were met by personnel 
losses without the necessity for layoffs. Indeed, the unavail- 
ability of personnel proved, under wartime labor-market con- 
ditions, to be a more severe limiting force than personnel ceil- 
ing determinations. 

But in considering the trends of employment under personnel 
ceilings, it is important to realize that the ceilings apply to 
only a portion of the federal service and that large blocks of 
personnel in the wage categories and in the postal service are 
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not subject to these limitations. At the start of this procedure, 
approximately 60 per cent of all paid employees were subject 
to these limitations. While reductions were occurring under 
the ceiling procedure, expansion was going on in the postal 
service and in the wage categories so that the proportion of 
total federal employment subject to ceiling determinations 
steadily declined until during the first quarter of 1945 it was 
just under 53 per cent. 

The total number of persons on the federal pay roll (with- 
in continental United States) dropped from a peak of 3,003,000 
on June 30, 1943, to 2,806,000 on September 30 of that year. For 
the next twelve months, the total climbed back gradually to 
another peak of 2,881,000 on September 30, 1944. The trend 
again turned downward with a total of 2,860,000 at the end of 
December, 1944. 

Experience with the personnel ceiling procedure demon- 
strated the difficulties of applying uniformly throughout the 
federal service any simple reduction formula. In any program 
of activities as vast and varied as those of the federal govern- 
ment, some parts are bound to be expanding while others are 
contracting. 

Personnel ceiling determinations must be based upon a dis- 
criminating review of the work requirements of individual 
units which comprise the total of a federal department or 
agency. There is need for the establishment of machinery to 
build up these totals from the requirements of first-line and 
local operating units with scrutiny and review at each level in 
the organization. While general goals of reduction are helpful 
as guides to individual ceiling determinations, they cannot be 
fixed arbitrarily. 

The special arrangements established for setting personnel 
ceilings in the War Department illustrate particularly well the 
importance of building up the personnel ceiling procedure 
from local operating units and of exercising these controls 
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down the line of command. The War Department exercised 
control over both civilian and military personnel through its 
Manpower Board, headed by Major General L. D. Gasser and 
commonly known as the ‘‘Gasser Board.”’ It operated as an 
arm of the Chief of Staff and was created March 11, 1943, ‘‘for 
the purpose of making a continuous survey of the employ- 
ment of manpower, both civilian and military, in continental 
United States.”’ 

The scope of the Board's authority is an important recogni- 
tion that if controls are to be effective, they must apply to all 
sources of manpower. In Army installations many a job can 
be performed by either a soldier or a civilian. The Gasser Board 
authority also applied to both salaried and wage employees 
without the arbitrary distinction created for Budget Bureau 
determinations by the limited coverage of the War Overtime 
Pay Act. 

‘Little Gasser Boards’’ were set up in each of the nine serv- 
ice commands in the United States. These district boards 
formulated recommendations for personnel requirements with- 
in the area under their jurisdiction, and on the basis of these 
recommendations the War Department Manpower Board 
examined the estimates of need submitted to them by the com- 
mand units. The central board then made allotments of per- 
sonnel, designating quantities of both civilian and military 
to the command units of the Army, which in turn broke 
down these allotments in suballotments to their constituent 
units. This process went on down the line of command until 
at the lowest operating echelon the commanding officer was 
responsible for the determination of the number and kinds of 
individual employees to be utilized within his allotments. 

‘‘Yardsticks’’ represented an important tool developed by 
the Gasser boards for their guidance in estimating require- 
ments and in determining allotments. These yardsticks were 
rough measures of personnel required to perform standard 
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operations which are found in numerous installations. The 
yardsticks were developed from work measurement data ac- 
tually secured from installations, and the particular yardstick 
selected for any unit of work was one chosen from the report 
of an installation where reasonably typical conditions existed 
and economical operations had already been established. In 
making surveys, these yardsticks were used not as arbitrary 
formulas but as a rough guide to determinations and were 
subject to constant revision in the light of improvements in 
operation and discovery of more economical work methods. 

Soon after the establishment of the Gasser Board in the War 
Department, the Bureau of the Budget reached an agreement 
with the War Department for Bureau staff to participate in the 
final review and determinations of the Board. Subject to the 
right of further review, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget accepted the allotments of the Gasser Board as the 
ceiling determinations which by law he was obliged to make. 

In the Navy Department no mechanism corresponding to 
the Gasser Board was established. A Navy Manpower Survey 
Board (the ‘‘Andrews Board’’) was appointed late in 1943 for 
the purpose of determining whether naval shore establish- 
ments were over- or undermanned and whether manpower was 
being utilized to the best advantage. The work of this Board 
was a Ofie-time survey, not a continuing review of personnel 
requirements. Important features of the Board’s report were a 
finding that about 85,000 male officers and enlisted men could 
be transferred to other duties and replaced by civilians or by 
Waves and a recommendation that the total personnel of naval 
shore establishments should be increased by 40,000, or about 
3 per cent. 

While the personnel ceiling process represents the direct 
approach to controlling numbers of employees and to achiev- 
ing a reduction in federal employment, it is certainly not the 
only one, and it is probably not so productive of reduction re- 
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sults as other management improvement efforts in which per- 
sonnel reduction is only a by-product. 

The point has already been made that the considerations 
involved in arriving at personnel ceilings are the same as those 
involved in arriving at budgetary determinations. Concur- 
rently with the operation of the special personnel ceiling pro- 
cedures, the normal devices of budgetary and appropriation re- 
view were carried forward. 

In the preparation and justification of budget estimates, 
wide variations exist among federal agencies in the degree to 
which personnel requirements are specified in detail. In many 
agencies, especially the smaller ones, typical practice calls for 
a detailed statement of the man-year requirements for each 
kind and grade of personnel. Careful scrutiny of these justi- 
fications permits the establishment of financial limitations 
which are nearly as restrictive on the numbers of employees as 
are direct personnel ceilings. 

There are, however, many other situations in the federal 
service where financial requirements for personnel are an in- 
cident to the justification of a large appropriation for pro- 
grams involving contract authorizations, veterans’ payments, 
agricultural loans, and the like. In such cases there is often a 
high degree of administrative discretion in determining what 
portion of the total appropriation may be expended for per- 
sonnel. In these types of cases a personnel ceiling represents a 
much more positive personnel control than does the budgetary 
allotment. 

Another variant in the effectiveness of budgetary control is 
found in the arrangements within the departments and agen- 
cies for budget administration. Where good budget offices are 
found, staffed with competent personnel, and where tight 
systems of budgetary control are in operation from the top 
down through all parts of an agency, there also are found tight 
controls on numbers of employees. But where the budget func- 
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tion has not been well developed and conducted as a continu- 
ous process between periods of estimate preparation, the per- 
sonnel controls, which would otherwise follow from the 
budgetary controls, are also deficient. 

Organized efforts'to improve management and work meth- 
ods should be included in any listing of the various approaches 
to reduction in the numbers of government employees. There 
were several highly successful management improvement pro- 
grams in federal agencies. The establishment within the Army 
Service Forces of control divisions at all levels and in all 
branches of the organization was one of the most widespread of 
these management improvement efforts. The program of work 
simplification in the Quartermaster Corps was outstandingly 
successful. Numerous efforts were made in federal agencies to 
clarify organization and to make more definite the work as- 
signments of individual employees. All these types of programs 
revealed opportunities to reduce personnel. 

The Bureau of the Budget conducted an organized effort to 
secure consciousness within federal agencies of the importance 
of better management. An Agency Management Program: A Guide 
for Self-appraisal and Planning Economies in Operation was issued 
by the Bureau in March, 1944. This bulletin was a check list of 
telltale questions designed to help an agency head find the 
weak spots in his organization and formulate a program to 
correct them. 

A far-reaching approach to improvement in methods of 
work and reduction of personnel was the Work Simplification 
Program of the Bureau of the Budget. This program was a 
mass attack on the inertia of bureaucratic red tape through a 
device for training first-line supervisors to analyze and stream- 
line their operations. It adopted the analysis techniques of 
work-distribution charting, process charting, and work count 
and utilized the training techniques of visual presentation and 
“laboratory practice’ in supervisors’ own offices. 
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The United States Civil Service Commission instituted a 
government-wide program of personnel utilization surveys, 
which were focused on the problem of making best use of em- 
ployee skills and on other aspects of personnel management. 
In many agencies the suggestions from the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and from the Civil Service Commission were carried for- 
ward concurrently in a single program. In the Navy, teams of 
analysts from the Office of the Management Engineer and from 
the Personnel Office conducted work simplification and per- 
sonnel utilization surveys. In the Department of Agriculture a 
program dealing with these objectives was organized under 
the joint sponsorship of the director of budget and finance and 
the director of personnel. 

Many of the administrative procedures of the federal gov- 
ernment are recognized as antiquated, time-consuming, and 
wasteful of personnel. In some kinds of work such as pay-roll 
preparation, time and leave record-keeping, and flow of ap- 
pointment papers, it is possible to establish a standard and 
simplified procedure for use throughout the federal govern- 
ment. Some far-reaching steps were taken by joint efforts of 
the Treasury Department, the General Accounting Office, the 
Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau of the Budget to 
simplify and standardize records and procedures in these fields. 

These references to various management improvement ef- 
forts suggest the lines of future development for achieving 
personnel controls and for personnel reductions. We shall be 
looking for personnel savings as a potential by-product of 
every simplified procedure developed, of every work simplifi- 
cation adopted, of every clarification in organization structure. 
Strengthening and tightening budgetary processes will result 
in better personnel controls. The constant challenge to the 
need for the performance of each government activity will 
continue to be made in the executive branch as programs are 
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reviewed for budgetary purposes and in the legislative branch 
as appropriations are considered. 

After this war we are bound to have big government, not on 
the wartime scale to be sure, but big enough to warrant con- 
tinued vigilance to weed out unnecessary personnel. All of the 
efforts to improve ways of doing work and to tighten up gov- 
ernment operations should be continued on a more intensive 
scale. It is from these efforts that substantial results in person- 
nel reduction can be achieved. 

But it is difficult to predict whether the special personnel 
control device adopted during the war will be continued. The 
legislation requiring the establishment of personnel ceilings 
will expire with the rest of the War Overtime Pay Act on 
June 30, 1945. Without doubt Congress will soon be consider- 
ing the extension of this act and will have before it the ques- 
tion of continuing the personnel ceiling feature. 

Results under the operation of the ceiling provision seem to 
prove that it was useful. It was an important one among nu- 
merous factors leading to reduction in government personnel. 
It contributed to an awareness on the part of supervisors and 
officials throughout the federal government of the continuing 
need for attention to personnel utilization. A serious weakness 
was its limited coverage, and if extended beyond its present 
time limit, it should be broadened to include the wage as well 
as the salaried employees. Another weakness was the uniform 
requirement for making ceiling determinations in all units of 
the federal government every three months. The burden of this 
task was great, and some of the determinations had to be 
made with a less thorough examination of the particular situ- 
ations than would be desirable. In some activities where 
changes were not occurring rapidly, very little, if any, change 
occurred in the personnel ceiling from one quarter to another. 
In the opposite kind of situation, ceiling determinations may 
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need to be altered more frequently than every three months. 
For these reasons a greater element of discretion in the timing 
of personnel ceiling determinations would be desirable. 

The full potential effectiveness of the personnel ceiling de- 
vice has not yet been felt for the reason that turnover was so 
great and the securing of replacements so difficult. Under more 
normal employment conditions, when availability of work- 
ers is not the most serious limitation on size, the controlling 
effect of personnel ceilings would be much more positive. 

If the effectiveness of budgetary controls can be increased, 
they may come to be accepted as a substitute for direct per- 
sonnel controls. But public concern about bigness as represent- 
ed by numbers of employees in the federal government is here 
to stay, and, whether or not the particular wartime controls 
are continued, the budgetary controls, of which personnel 
control is an integral part, will be progressively strengthened. 


IX 


THE INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 
OF THE FUTURE’ 


EGON F. RANSHOFEN-WERTHEIMER 
% 


N THE evolution of humanity the year 1876, otherwise 
hardly distinguished, has a special claim to a place of 
honor. This was recognized a generation ago by a promi- 

nent member of the English Fabian Society, Mr. Leonard 
Woolf. Writing in 1916, Mr. Woolf formulated the following 
striking statements: ‘The Postal Union, having by its birth 
effected a revolution in the constitution of the society of na- 
tions, has had a forty years’ history of placid obscurity, un- 
worthy of the notice of patriots, and rarely recognized as a 
herald of the Millennium by an occasional pacifist.’’? 

Since then the world has seen the birth and growth of scores 
of public international unions and bureaus, the rise and al- 
most complete fall of the League of Nations, and the birth, 
evolution, and survival of the International Labor Organiza- 

1 This chapter is devoted to some of the problems of an international organization, 
especially administrative leadership and personnel. A full treatment of these and other 
topics is found in the author's book, The International Secretariat: A Great Experiment in 
International Administration (Washington: Carnegie Endowment, 1945). The terminolo- 
gy used is the administrative vocabulary of the British civil service, which was adopted 
by the League of Nations and the International Labor Office. This terminology reverses 
the customary American usage of ‘‘administrative’’ and ‘‘executive,’’ the English using 
the latter term for middle-bracket officials. The European sense of the word ‘‘employee”’ 
is one retained by a public officer on a private contract for a short term only, with no 


civil service status. The author’s opinions expressed in this paper do not commit the 
institutions with which he is associated. 


2 Leonard S. Woolf, International Government (New York: Brentano's, 1916), p. 197. 
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tion, an autonomous branch of the League. Lately we have 
witnessed a new and powerful movement for the rebirth, on 
an incomparably broader scale, of international organization. 

It can be assumed that a general international organization 
and a considerable number of specialized international agen- 
cies will emerge from this war. Apart from the security or- 
ganization, there will be international administration in the 
fields of communication, economics, finance, health, food and 
agriculture, and social and humanitarian endeavors and, in 
addition, international efforts in the field of intellectual co- 
operation and education. Some of these specialized agencies 
will have greater budgets than the League plus all its autono- 
mous and auxiliary bodies. The new international organization 
taken as a whole will, according to a conservative estimate, 
start with an administrative budget about seven or eight times 
that of the League—not including sums needed for operational 
tasks. As expenses for staff usually amount to about 60 per cent 
of international administrative budgets, it can be safely as- 
sumed that the size of the international staff will parallel this 
increase in the budgets and that the international staff will be 
about six or seven times larger than that serving in the thir- 
ties. We must therefore reckon with the existence of an in- 
ternational civil service of about ten thousand persons, one- 
third of whom will be engaged in international work properly 
speaking. Of these three to four thousand international ad- 
ministrators, about five hundred will be citizens of the United 
States if the headquarters are established overseas; about a 
thousand, at least, if one or the other international centers 
should have its headquarters on American soil. If the League 
experience proves fairly typical, the international staff will be 
trebled within five to ten years after the establishment of the 
international headquarters. There are at present about seventy 
American citizens (if former and present higher officials of the 
Pan American Union are included) who could be properly 
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called international administrators. About a fourth of them 
were trained or served in the League of Nations Secretariat. 

In more concrete terms the situation at present is as follows: 
The vast machinery of the United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration has begun, after considerable delays, 
large-scale operations. The Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion is ready to transform itself from an “interim commission”’ 
into a permanent agency. At Bretton Woods instruments for 
the creation of an international stabilization fund and an in- 
ternational bank were prepared. In Chicago an international 
civil aviation organization was decided upon, and about half- 
a-dozen other technical or functional agencies are in different 
stages of discussion and preparation. 

The charter of a new general international agency outlined 
at Dumbarton Oaks was being drawn up at San Francisco at 
the time these lines were written. From a technical point of 
view this new over-all organization has the double significance 
of establishing a politico-diplomatic security organization 
and of providing a framework for the co-ordination of the 
functional agencies among themselves and with the political 
agency. In this respect a complicated problem poses itself{— 
that of the integration of the League and its technical organs 
into the new machinery. Some of the fields in which inter- 
national organization is under consideration were covered, 
partly at least, by the League machinery or the League’s tech- 
nical organizations. Some of these services were suspended; 
others, such as the League’s antidrug services, are still active. 

If international administration existed up to 1919 in a nu- 
clear shape, it emerged full grown after the creation of the 
League with its vast machinery of international co-operation. 
Although this new phenomenon has been scrutinized, de- 
scribed, and analyzed for a quarter of a century, it is neverthe- 
less true that we have only begun to explore the Geneva ex- 
petience with a view to its general bearings, the lessons it 
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conveys, and the standards it sets for the international ad- 
ministration of the future. Past investigations suffered, I 
think, from an overemphasis upon the institutional aspect 
and—lI say this with a certain hesitation—from an overopti- 
mistic appraisal of the Geneva venture. Those who had ac- 
quired practical experience in international administration 
were prevented by strict civil service regulations from writing 
and speaking freely, and those who possessed the scientific 
qualifications and equipment were only in rare cases familiar 
with the mechanism and the technical problems. The net re- 
sult is that most of the writing on this subject is still in a pre- 
liminary stage. This applies particularly to the problems 
raised by the structural evolution of the League bodies, to the 
problem of international administrative leadership, and to 
staff problems. 


INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATIVE LEADERSHIP 


Foremost among the problems of future international ad- 
ministration is that of leadership. Before any attempt is made 
to analyze the lessons taught by the League experience in this 
respect, the constitutional position of the head of an interna- 
tional administration must be examined. 

1. Unique position of the administrative head.—Action of an in- 
ternational organization is carried out through the instru- 
mentality of policy-shaping bodies of the type of the League 
Council and the League Assembly, meeting periodically, and 
by a permanent administrative body of the type of the League 
Secretariat. This duality, consisting of policy-shaping bodies, 
on the one hand, and of a permanent secretariat, on the other, 
is the chief characterizing feature of the constitutional struc- 
ture of international organization as we have known it in the 
recent past, and there is no indication that future international 
organization will depart from this pattern. It is the appropri- 
ate constitutional structure for international co-operation as 
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long as sovereignty of states in the accepted meaning of this 
term survives. In spite of the distinction made in Article 2 of 
the Covenant between Assembly-Council and Secretariat,’ 
students of international organization were inclined in the 
past to treat the three bodies as a sort of trinity. Against this 
Professor Bourquin has rightly pointed out that ‘‘the Secre- 
tariat is not placed at all on the same footing as the Council 
and Assembly. It is not, as they are, an organ of political direc- 
tion. It only assists them to perform their duties.’’* 

In order to appraise properly the situation of the administra- 
tive head of the League organization, two things must be kept 
in mind. First, the administrative machinery was the only 
permanent functioning element of the international organiza- 
tion. The Assembly met once a year for four weeks; the Coun- 
cil, three or four times annually for a few days. Altogether 
the policy-shaping bodies were in session during six or seven 
weeks. Second, the two policy-determining bodies were not 
an international legislature and an international government 
ot both international legislatures. The Assembly was not the 
parliament of the League, and the Council was not the League 
government.’ Both were governmental (diplomatic) bodies 
operating on the same level of authority. In the special case of 
the League, these policy-shaping bodies were complementary. 
Tasks were divided between them in a somewhat arbitrary 
manner. In the course of twenty years a constant process of 

3 Article 2 of the Covenant reads: ‘The action of the League under this Covenant 


shall be effected through the instrumentality of an Assembly and a Council, with a 
permanent Secretariat.”’ 

4 Dynamism and the Machinery of International Institutions: A Critical Study of a Twenty 
Years’ Experiment (‘‘Geneva Studies,’’ Vol. XI, No. 5 [Geneva: Geneva Research Centre, 
1940]), p. 42. 

SIn a letter dated March 21, 1919, on the Draft Covenant of the League, Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes noted: “It cannot be too strongly emphasized that the large 
body is not a legislature, and the small. body not an executive, and a nomenclature 


which encourages that idea is dangerous. Both are organs of international consulta- 
tion,” 
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redistribution of functions went on, generally interpreted as a 
shift in importance from the Council to the Assembly. 

The new agencies emerging out of World War II show a 
comparable if not fully identical constitutional structure. 
There are indications of a trend to make the smaller body that 
corresponds to the League Council more of an executive body 
of the assembly of the members than had been the case in the 
League constitution. The foremost example of this is, of 
course, the Security Council of the General Internationa] Or- 
ganization. In the case of U.N.R.R.A., on the other hand, a 
similar attempt in regard to the Central Committee had to be 
abandoned because of the opposition of a number of smaller 
countries.® In its final form the Centra] Committee is entitled 
to make decisions in emergency cases only, and these deci- 
sions are subject to revision by the U.N.R.R.A. Council. As in 
the case of the League, the policy-shaping bodies of the new 
international agencies are governmental (diplomatic) bodies, 
dependent upon the free will of the national governments 
and/or national legislatures for the execution of their decisions.’ 
They are periodic diplomatic conferences or, as foreseen in the 
case of the Security Council of the General International Or- 
ganization, permanent conferences. 

The head of the international administration has a peculiar 
position under these circumstances. He is comparable neither 
to an international prime minister nor to the head of a minis- 
terial governmental department. There is nothing correspond- 
ing to a government, a head of government, or a cabinet officer 


6 It is unfortunate that the body corresponding to the League Assembly or to the 
conference of other international agencies should have been called ‘‘Council’’ by the 
drafters of U.N.R.R.A. This introduces a new element of confusion into the already 
confused terminology of international organization. No other international constitu- 
tion drawn up in the meantime has, fortunately, followed U.N.R.R.A. in this respect. 

7 Mr. Herbert H. Lehman, director-general of U.N.R.R.A., characterized in a re- 
cent speech the U.N.R.R.A. Council as a ‘“quasi-legislature."’ It can be doubted wheth- 
er this actually defines the position of the U.N.R.R.A. Council in the constitutional 


sense. 
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in international organization. As a matter of fact, it is some- 
what dangerous to compare his office with any national office 
at all. Those familiar with British public life might perhaps 
come close to a proper appraisal of the position of the head 
of the international administration by referring to the per- 
manent secretaries of certain ministerial departments like the 
Foreign Office or the Treasury. In principle these officials ex- 
ecute the orders of the cabinet minister, who has the political 
responsibility for the policy of the department. But the very 
eminence of their position places them halfway between the 
statesman who initiates policy and the bulk of the officials 
who execute it. The international secretary-general is, like the 
Permanent Secretary, the head of the administrative pyramid. 
He is under orders too. His superior is the society of nations. 
But the fact that he is the intermediary between the members 
of his organization and that he is permanently in attendance 
while the policy-making bodies are in recess gives him greater 
importance in the scheme of international organization than 
that possessed by a permanent secretary in the national ad- 
ministrative scheme. He is clearly a cross between an inter- 
national statesman and an international civil servant. 

Unless the unique character of the position of the adminis- 
trative head of an international organization is understood, 
the nature of his office and the possibilities and limits of his 
activities cannot be properly assessed. Serious errors in judg- 
ment have in the past frequently resulted from an erroneous 
appraisal. 

2. Two types of leadership.—All the available documentation 
and witness testimony suggest that the creators of the Cove- 
nant had no clear idea of the role of the head of the interna- 
tional administrative machinery they. were creating. There 
was in the drafting stage a tendency to make the ‘‘chancellor’’ 
an international statesman. Subsequently the post was visua]- 
ized chiefly as administrative. This evolution is reflected in 
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the change of title from ‘‘chancellor’’ to “secretary-general”’ 
and in the parallel shift from the idea of nominating the dy- 
namic Greek statesman Venizelos to choosing a British civil 
servant. 

There is almost general agreement that the external powers 
of the secretary-general, as they finally emerged in the Cove- 
nant, were unduly restricted. In contrast to this, his internal 
powers were very broad. Especially in personnel questions his 
authority was limited in practice only by budgetary considera- 
tions. True, appointments in the higher administrative brack- 
ets had to be made ‘‘with the approval of the Council,’’ but 
everybody familiar with the Geneva practice knows that the 
approval of the Council was invariably given and that the 
stipulation was a cautionary clause rather than an actual re- 
striction of his powers in personnel questions. True, the As- 
sembly, through its Fifth Committee and the Supervisory Com- 
mission, tended at times to interfere more than was desirable 
with internal decisions, but this did not change the essential 
fact that, barring budgetary limitations, he was and remained 
master of the house to the extent to which he was prepared to 
fight for his internal authority. 

The powers and functions of the second head of a huge inter- 
national administration, that of the director of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office, were not circumscribed at all in the char- 
ter document of that organization. To the surprise of the 
world there emerged a new power in international] relations 
and strong international leadership. 

The Geneva experience is thus characterized by two types 
and concepts of international administrative leadership: the 
passive, timid, overcautious policy of the secretaries-general, 
and the brilliant, dynamic international statesmanship of the 
first director of the I.L.O., M. Albert Thomas, who initiated 
policies and constantly reminded the member-states of their 
duties, even challenging them. 
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3. Concepts of leadership embodied in the charters of the new 
United Nations agencies—The difference in the leadership of 
the League and the I.L.O. shows that no definite conclusions 
regarding the actual role of a head of an international adminis- 
tration can be drawn from the mere wording of a constitution. 
Constitutional provision can supply only the framework into 
which international leadership is placed. But these provisions 
are nevertheless indicative of the role attributed to interna- 
tional leadership in the minds of the drafters of these instru- 
ments. It may therefore be of some interest to peruse the stipu- 
lations referring to administrative leadership and contained in 
the newly created or proposed international organization and 
to evaluate them in the light of the League experience.* 

The following comparison is based on the conventions, 
draft conventions, and interim agreements that have recently 
been adopted or drawn up: General International Organization 
(Dumbarton Oaks proposals); Agreement for the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Administration (U.N.R.R.A.); 
the Constitution of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations (F.A.O.); the Articles of Agreement for 
the International Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development; and the Interim Agree- 
ment and Convention on International Civil Aviation. An 
examination of the constitutions, charters, or agreements of 
these different international organizations, suggests, general- 
ly speaking, that the experience of the interwar period has 
been heeded. Most of the compacts (F.A.O., the International 
Fund and Bank) give the secretary-general or the director- 
general more extended powers than those vested in the head of 
the League Secretariat. This is particularly evident in Chapter 
X of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals stipulating that ‘‘the 
Secretary General should have the right to bring to the at- 


§ The author of this paper has devoted a special study to this question in the April, 
1945, issue of the American Journal of International Law, pp. 323-30. 
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tention of the Security Council any matter which in his opinion 
may threaten international peace and security.’’** The secretary- 
general of the League, it will be remembered, was entitled to 
take a step of this nature on the proposal of a member only 
(Articles 11 and 15) and not on his own initiative. This sug- 
gests that a far more active role is attributed to the head of the 
administration than was the case in the League Covenant. 

As Article X of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals is a skeleton 
article, no definite conclusions regarding the position of the 
head of the General International Organization are possible 
at this stage. But the emphasis in the text upon his external 
powers and the silence about his interna] authority seem to 
prove that it was the intention of the drafters of the ‘‘Pro- 
posals for the Establishment of a General International Or- 
ganization’ to emphasize his policy functions rather than his 
administrative prerogatives. The constitution of F.A.O. goes 
a step further than the Dumbarton Oaks proposals by stipulat- 
ing, in Article VIII, that the director-general or a representa- 
tive designated by him ‘‘shall formulate for consideration by 
the Conference and the Executive Committee proposals for 
appropriate action in regard to matters coming before them.” 

An interesting experiment is foreshadowed in the Interim 
Agreement and Convention on International Civil Aviation. 
These compacts divide the policy functions and the adminis- 
trative functions properly speaking by creating two separate 
posts, that of the president of the Council, who is to be a full- 
time officer comparable to the president of the board of direc- 
tors of a British company or American corporation, and the 
secretary-general, comparable to a general manager. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the separation of the functions of the 
head of the permanent organization into two posts will prove 
as effective in international administration as it has in British 
and American industrial and commercial practice. Doubts one 


8 This stipulation has been retained in the United Nations Charter (Art. 90). 
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may entertain in this respect are not so much based upon the 
differences between the mechanism of private and public busi- 
ness, important as they ate, as upon psychological considera- 
tions. It is unlikely that the president of the Council and the 
secretary-general will both be British or even Anglo-Saxon. 
It is also doubtful that both will be temperamentally recon- 
ciled to divided leadership and have the same kind of reactions 
and the same self-restraint and mutual adaptability based upon 
an instinctive understanding of each other’s motives and ac- 
tions. It is difficult to see how such a partnership between two 
persons of different nationality, background, traditions, ap- 
proach, and temperament can function with the necessary 
smoothness. 

The director-general of U.N.R.R.A. is in a special position 
because of the temporary task of the agency he heads and be- 
cause of the character of the agency itself. Herbert H. Lehman 
has recently emphasized this aspect by pointing out that, 
in contrast to the League and similar agencies, U.N.R.R.A. 
is an action organization concerned with carrying out pro- 
grams. In contrast to the League, the administrative head of 
U.N.R.R.A. “‘has been given a wide grant of discretionary 
authority.’’® 

4. Statesman or civil servant?—At present the opinion prevails 
that the secretary-general of the coming international organi- 
zation should be a statesman, preferably an outstanding states- 
man belonging to one of the major United Nations. The selec- 
tion of a civil servant lies outside the present trend of thought. 
It is possible, however, that the future international leader 
might be selected from statesmen representing a smaller na- 
tion. Much can be said in favor of or against either choice. A 
secretary-general chosen among the statesmen of one of the 

® Address delivered by Herbert H. Lehman, director-general, U.N.R.R.A., on Feb- 


ruary 14, 1945, before the Washington Chapter, American Society of Public Adminis- 
tration. 
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major United Nations would automatically bring to the coun- 
cils of the new agency a prestige which otherwise might be 
slow in coming. But this advantage might be somewhat offset 
by fear on the part of the majority of member-states that the 
Great Powers were determined to utilize not only the Council 
but also the administrative machinery for the maintenance of a 
sort of permanent hegemony over the smaller countries. To the 
latter, a citizen of one among their numbers would therefore be 
more welcome as an indication that the ‘‘sovereign equality of 
nations’’ was more than a demagogic phrase. On the other 
hand, public opinion of the world might prefer the interna- 
tional leader to be a major United Nations statesman as a 
token that the powers upon whom a great part of the responsi- 
bility for peace rests are seriously intent upon making the new 
international agency the hub of their system for preserving 
peace. 

In a less acute form the problem of selecting heads of the 
specialized, technical, or functional international agencies 
also appears. Here, also, two concepts of leadership exist— 
statesmanship or expert proficiency? The statesman promises 
political or diplomatic support to the agency; the expert offers 
the advantages arising from ‘‘know-how’’ and—at least on a 
national scale—practical experience. Some of the other prob- 
lems discussed in connection with the general international 
agency also arise in this case, particularly the question of major 
versus small power. But in the case of a technical and function- 
al agency the dilemma is less poignant. In the opinion of this 
author, which may not be shared by those responsible for the 
actual choice of the heads, statesman-like qualities should be 
made the first requisite, not only in the case of the general and 
security organization, but also of functional agencies. Expert 
qualifications should come second. Quality of leadership and 
not expert knowledge will determine to a large degree the ef- 
fectiveness of these agencies. But whether the head of an in- 
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ternational agency is a citizen of a major or a smaller country, 
whether he is primarily a statesman or an expert, whether the 
agency is political or essentially technical, he must be an ad- 
ministrator. Failing that, he must be a man accustomed, will- 
ing, and able to delegate authority to persons with outstand- 
ing administrative talent. A recent experience suggests the 
importance of this factor. In the case of one of the new intet- 
national agencies, administrative authority was properly 
delegated, but it was delegated to people who had little knowl- 
edge of the requirements of international administration. 
The result was a clogging of the new administrative machin- 
ery for a considerable time. It is the unique position of the 
heads of international secretariats in the intersecting zone be- 
tween diplomacy and administration that suggests the em- 
phasis which has been placed here on the combination of 
statesmanship and administrative proficiency. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE ORGANIZATION AND CODE 


1. Principle of establishment.—Looking back upon 1919, one 
cannot help but admire the first secretary-general of the League 
for the boldness with which he attacked the question of es- 
tablishing an international staff. There was no analogy, no 
precedent, to guide him in his decisions. It would have been 
comprehensible had he tried to link up his experiment with 
the experience of the Inter-Allied wartime agencies, as some 
of his most influential associates urged. Had he followed such 
advice, the new international agency would have been staffed 
with temporarily detached national officials, grouped into 
national delegations. It is to his eternal glory that he discard- 
ed this comparatively easy modus procedendi which would have 
ended in a blind alley and that he chose a truly unprecedented 
line of action. He decided to create a unified multinational civil 
service, subject to the secretary-general’s authority and 
pledged to loyalty to the League. The success that crowned 
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this experiment has blurred the recognition of its near-revolu- 
tionary character. The experience proved without a shadow of 
doubt that an international civil service is possible, that it 
not only can function but can compete with the most success- 
ful national public administrations of the world in efficiency 
and singleness of purpose. 

It is certain that the new agencies emerging from this war 
will base their staff organization on the same principle. Ex- 
actly as in the case of the League, the staffs of the future 
international agencies will be multinational, independent in 
principle of national orders, and exclusively pledged to their 
international tasks. The new constitutions of international 
agencies adopted or proposed provide without exception for 
international staffs recruited and composed according to the 
principles adopted by the League and enacted at Geneva. 

In the light of the League experience a number of problems 
connected with the creation of new international staffs present 
themselves: the question of division among nationalities, of 
safeguarding international loyalty, of defense of officials 
against national interference, of emoluments, permanency, and 
security, of homogeneity and stability. I shall in the follow- 
ing pages deal briefly with these aspects. 

2. National composition —In its national composition the 
staff must be a true expression of the membership of the agen- 
cy. As international officials are not representatives of their 
respective countries within the international administration, 
no hard-and-fast rules can be laid down for the establishment 
of a truly satisfactory nationality composition of an interna- 
tional secretariat. The League Covenant was silent on this 
point, but some of the new charters contain guiding prin- 
ciples. That of the Food and Agriculture Organization, techni- 
cally the most competently drafted constitution for an inter- 
national organization, lays down that the staff must be ‘‘re- 
cruited on as wide a geographical basis as possible’ (Art. 
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VIII). It wisely abstains from any stipulation regarding the 
comparative share of the different nationalities in the person- 
nel of the agency.® 

Theoretically a fair nationality distribution can be achieved 
by various means. First, the available posts can be distributed 
proportionately among the member-states according to their 
contributions to the budget of the organization. This concept 
of national quotas was considered too mechanical an approach 
at Geneva and was rejected by the League authorities. There 
is, second, the slightly less mechanical method of giving na- 
tionals of the permanent members of the Council or the cor- 
responding bodies (Executive Committee, Central Committee) 
first call upon staff appointments. This suggestion was con- 
sidered at Paris in 1919 but properly shelved as impractical 
and open to grave objections on the part of the smaller mem- 
ber-states. 

Another approach gives preference to countries likely to 
produce the most loyal and most efficient international civil 
servants; another considers individual qualifications the over- 
riding factor in appointments, irrespective of nationality, in 
the hope that by a sort of prestabilized harmony this would 
result in a fair representation of the different regions and cul- 
tures of the world. In the Geneva practice all these elements 
entered into consideration in one way or another. The political- 
ly most important countries, which were incidentally those 
that contributed most financially, had a greater share in the 
staff. Countries with an outstandingly efficient civil service 
were favored in the recruitment. Particularly qualified in- 
dividuals often received appointments in spite of the fact that 
their nation seemed already overrepresented. 

Geneva has shown that the staff can be made a true expres- 

% A similar stipulation is found in the Bretton Woods agreements; the United Na- 


tions Charter, in contrast to the Dumbarton.Oaks proposals, has given its sanction to 
an identical formula (Art. 101). 
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sion of the membership of the agency if the head of the ad- 
ministration possesses sufficient courage, independence, and 
elasticity of mind. Future international agencies will have to 
go a step further, however. An effort must be made to eschew 
the underrepresentation of the East and of Latin America, 
which was one of the shortcomings of the League Secretariat. 
This unsatisfactory state of affairs was a consequence of the 
overwhelmingly European orientation of those in charge of 
the League and of the all too feeble effort on the part of the 
League authorities to recruit personnel from those other parts 
of the world.! 

3. International loyalty—The experience of the League 
shows that a broad measure of international loyalty can be 
achieved, even under unfavorable circumstances. The inter- 
war period was one of rampant nationalism. Individuals (with 
very few exceptions) were intensely conscious of their na- 
tionality, and as a general rule this national consciousness in- 
creased to an even greater degree the moment a person crossed 
the national boundaries of his home country. Even persons 
who considered* themselves above national prejudices de- 
veloped a sort of national defense mechanism the moment they 
left their homeland. League officials hailing from more than 
forty countries nevertheless usually discharged their inter- 
national duties loyally and conscientiously. The experiment 
proved successful beyond hope and expectation. 

As long as it exists in abstracto international loyalty re- 
mains fictitious. It becomes real only when it is associated 
with personal interests, with a common effort, a common 
place of work, and subsequently with experiences shared by 
others who are in the same situation. In joining the inter- 
national secretariat, individuals became integrated into a 


10 Asiatics with English, French, or American degrees are certainly easier to inte- 
grate, but they are not necessarily good representatives of their countries or civiliza- 


tions. 
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visible, tangible, living organism. Their abstract loyalty be- 
came one tendered to a superior, to their colleagues, to the or- 
ganization, to a community of work and play, to a concern 
which paid their salary and provided for their future. With 
this it is not intended to overlook the importance of the ideo- 
logical factor. Personal inclination on the part of the individu- 
al officials played an important role, for these men and women 
would hardly have wanted to become members of that par- 
ticular administration unless they had been temperamentally 
attracted by the international work. 

In order to secure and maintain international loyalty, the 
member-states must fully collaborate. More will be said about 
this aspect later. As far as the administration is concerned, one 
of its best safeguards consists in the attempt to recruit only 
persons whose past activities suggest preparedness and willing- 
ness to conform to their international allegiance. The princi- 
ple that international officials must be convinced adherents of 
the international purpose of the agency they serve cannot be 
challenged. It cannot be overlooked, however, that a full 
implementation of this requirement is blocked, in practice, by 
a number of serious obstacles. Belief in the underlying purpose 
of the international work of the organization and even a 
genuine belief in international collaboration do not necessarily 
mean that the individual is proof against national passions if 
the policies of his native country clash with those of the ma- 
jority of the other members within the international organiza- 
tion. Nationalism is a potent irrational impulse. If it is pitted 
against international loyalty, even an essentially decent in- 
ternational official may falter. The history of the interwar peri- 
od records a number of cases of this sort. 

Nationals of authoritarian or totalitarian countries were 
placed in an ambiguous position. Their home countries 
claimed a higher degree of subordination to the state, and this 
submission did not end at the doors of the international head- 
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quarters. The individual lost much of his spiritual and ma- 
terial independence. Moreover, a citizen of a democratic coun- 
try does not consider himself—unless he be an ambassador—a 
representative of his country. A totalitarian state, on the other 
hand, hammers into the heads of all its citizens abroad the 
fact that they are, in all their private and public acts, expo- 
nents of their country and that they are expected to conform 
to very strict patterns and standards of behavior. International 
loyalty can hardly be expected from normal persons of average 
moral fiber if it has to be paid for by the potential loss of one’s 
earthly goods, one’s citizenship, or perhaps even one’s life. 
A situation of this kind will, it is hoped, not develop again, 
but one should not close one’s eyes to realities and assume 
a priori that all international officials of tomorrow will enjoy 
the kind of moral independence which the citizens of tradi- 
tionally democratic countries possessed within the interna- 
tional administration of the interwar period. 

The future international agency will include among its 
staff nationals of many countries who demand and expect 
strong loyalties from their citizens. A Soviet citizen must con- 
form incomparably more to the political, social, and economic 
concepts prevailing in his mother-country than the average 
Englishman, Frenchman, Dutchman, or American if he de- 
sires to maintain the confidence and good will of his com- 
patriots.!! His international loyalty may be as genuine as that 
of his colleagues, but it would be impossible to expect that he 
would side with his colleagues in the case of a major differ- 
ence between his country and countries with concepts that 
are politically, economically, and socially diametrically op- 


posed. 


11 As far as Russia was concerned this problem hardly arose in the years of Soviet 
participation in the work of the League. The U.S.S.R. sent only one official into the 
Secretariat, as undersecretary-general, who considered himself chiefly a political liaison 
officer and observer. 
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International loyalty, in order to become as real as national 
loyalty, must be strongly supported by a number of safeguards 
and arrangements that tend to free the international personnel 
as much as possible from any dependency upon their govern- 
ments on material grounds. 

4, Staff division and proportionate share of staff categories.— 
The Geneva staff consisted of three divisions: the first com- 
prised officials of administrative rank corresponding to the 
professional, scientific, and higher administrative branches of 
the government of the United States but included certain top 
officials who would not be, in the American usage, among 
these branches. The second division was composed of the 
clerical and supervisory staff; the third, of janitors, messen- 
gers, telephone operators, and others. 

The League administration was unquestionably top-heavy. 
The proportion of officials in the different categories was, 
roughly speaking, as follows: first division, 30 per cent; sec- 
ond division, 55 per cent; third division, 15 per cent. Any ad- 
ministrator will be struck by the proportionate size of the 
first division. This was basically due to the character of the 
tasks imposed upon the administration. The League needed a 
larger staff in the senior brackets than a typical national ad- 
ministration because of the galaxy of committees and confer- 
ences which it had to supply with secretaries, interpreters, 
legal advisers, etc. But it is nevertheless true that the higher 
staff was proportionately larger than could be justified on the 
basis of mere service requirements. The undeniable inflation of 
the first division had its causes in political factors. All mem- 
ber-states wished to have at least one national among the staff 
who belonged to the fiscal division, a privileged category en- 
joying diplomatic immunities.” 

Governments constantly subjected the secretary-general to 


1 As a matter of fact, almost three-fourths of all members of the League had at one 
time or another a higher official in the Secretariat. 
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all kinds of pressure in staff matters by demanding appoint- 
ments of their nationals into the first division—such inter- 
ventions ranging from veiled hints to open demands accom- 
panied by threats of political reprisals. The secretaries-general 
resisted as much as seemed politically justifiable, and the 
first Secretary-General resisted more courageously than his 
successor. But it is hardly surprising that both emerged from 
such unequal contests in the majority of cases as vanquished. 

This political element entering into the composition and 
size of the first division not only made the administration more 
costly to the members and restricted the promotional chances 
of the lower staff but it made impossible the proper employ- 
ment of all higher officials and prevented the administration 
from complying with one of the basic rules of public adminis- 
tration, namely, that responsibility, rank, and payment should 
be commensurate. In the case of the League it led to the neces- 
sity of employing higher officials in tasks belonging to a lower 
service category. This was unfortunate. For experience shows 
that higher officials do not, as a rule, execute semimechanical 
or higher clerical duties with the necessary diligence; the work 
is less well done than if it were handled by the proper person- 
nel. Moreover, this practice delayed the crystallization of a 
service category of safe and reliable senior clerks and super- 
visors who rightly form the backbone and constitute a major 
element of strength in any old-established and time-tested ad- 
ministration. The League administration retained in this re- 
spect, up to the end of its active operation, something of its 
initial experimental character. 

Future permanent international administration must set its 
face against a recurrence of this kind of maladjustment. It must 
from the beginning think in long-range terms and must make 
an effort to secure the right type of intermediary personnel 
whose steadiness, permanence, and unique knowledge of pro- 
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cedures and files are necessary prerequisites of good administra- 
tion, national or international. 

5. Obligations of governments ——The functioning of the in- 
ternational administrative machinery of the future cannot be 
safeguarded by technical provisions, however perfect. It will 
depend, in the first place, upon the functioning of international 
co-operation as a whole. But the efficiency of international 
organization can be enhanced and its performance improved by 
a number of provisions and stipulations aimed at safeguarding 
the efficiency and integrity of the administrative machinery. 
As Archibald Evans pointed out, the success of the imple- 
mentation of international bodies ‘‘will depend to a large ex- 
tent on the character, loyalty and efficiency of the internation- 
al secretariat of the future and on the principles governing 
their administration.’’'* Adherence to these principles cannot 
be safeguarded, however, by the administration alone. Full 
collaboration on the part of the governments is absolutely es- 
sential as has already been stated. Too little attention has 
been paid to the fact that the responsibility for some of the 
defects that appeared in the Geneva practice was due to gov- 
ernments which, in their dealings with the international ad- 
ministration, fell short of their moral obligations toward the 
League. 

In entering the service of the League, an official solemnly 
declared that he would not “‘seek or receive instructions from 
any Government or other authority external to the Secretariat 
of the League of Nations.’’ The declaration was one-sided, as 
the governments on their part were not bound by any corre- 
sponding obligation to abstain from soliciting services from 
their co-nationals employed in the Secretariat. The official was 
placed in a highly disadvantageous position if his scruples 


13 Archibald A. Evans, ‘‘The International Secretariat of the Future,'’ Public Ad- 
ministration (London), XXII (1944), 64-74. 
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were disregarded by his government. The situation was simi- 
lar in respect to the nationality composition of the Secre- 
tariat. The secretary-general was intrusted with safeguarding 
a fair distribution of nationalities within the Secretariat, and 
his efforts were constantly undermined by the egotism of dif- 
ferent governments who often demanded the appointment of 
nationals in utter disregard of service requirements and in spite 
of the fact that their country was already as fully ‘‘repre- 
sented’’ in the administration as could fairly be expected. It 
would be in the interest of future international organizations 
if the member-states would agree to assume a formal obliga- 
tion to abstain from practices of this kind.'% 

6. Tenure: (a) characteristics of the mixed system.—In the first 
and experimental stage of the League administration five-year 
contracts were the rule. Contradictory views were held at the 
beginning of the twenties regarding the desirability of long- 
term appointments. Soon, however, permanency of tenure of 
League officials was adopted as the governing principle. 
Permanency was made subject, however, to a number of 
exceptions. The system in force in later years provided for inde- 
terminate contracts for members of the second and third divi- 
sions and for all categories of the first division with the 
exception of the highest officers (deputy and undersecretaries- 
general), whose contracts were nonrenewable. Directors held 
an intermediate position: their appointments were limited to 
seven years but were renewable. 

Elements pertaining to a mixed system were thus grafted 
upon a system based upon the permanency of tenure. The prac- 
tice had some resemblance to that adopted in the United States 
which is characterized by a juxtaposition of political appoint- 
ments on the top level and competitive appointments in all 


138 This desideratum has been met since these lines were written. Article 100 of the 
United Nations Charter contains a paragraph stating that Members undertake to re- 
spect the international character of the duties of the staff ‘‘and not to seek to influence 
them in the discharge of their responsibilities."’ 
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other ranks. And exactly as the number of political appointees 
was, comparatively speaking, reduced within the last decades 
in the United States, the number of political appointments was 
progressively whittled down in the League Secretariat. The 
comparison ends here, however. The day-to-day practice of the 
League tended toward reducing from year to year the number 
of those holding permanent contracts. In addition to the di- 
recting officers (the political nominees), an increased percentage 
of officials of the first division were offered contracts of seven 
years’ duration and less. In the last five years of the Secre- 
tariat’s active existence permanent contracts were rarely of- 
fered to officials of the administrative brackets. But as short- 
time contracts, except in the case of specialists and experts, 
were frequently renewed on expiration, there existed (up to 
1940) more de facto permanency than could have been assumed 
on the basis of a mere examination of service contracts. 

Two reasons were chiefly responsible for the departure from 
the principle of permanency in the lower rungs of the first 
division: the growing uncertainty of the economic, financial, 
and political situation and the need for technical experts for 
urgent, exceptional, and temporary work. Moreover, the 
granting of shorter contracts corresponded to the personal in- 
clination of those in charge of the administration who felt 
that a strict adherence to the rules of permanency might im- 
pede the constant adaptation of the administration to the 
realities of a swiftly changing world. Around 1938 less than 
half of the members of the first division held permanent con- 
tracts and most of these had been appointed prior to 1930. 

b) Interchange between national and international administra- 
tions. —Among the many questions raised by the whole com- 
plex problem of tenure, one will be singled out for special 


‘Tn contrast, practically all officials of the International Labor Office serving in 
comparable positions possessed contracts of indeterminate length. As both administra- 
tions were governed by similar over-all rules, this difference between the two staffs was 
primarily attributable to the policies of the heads of the two agencies. 
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treatment—that of the merits and demerits of staff interchange 
between national and international administrations. Unlike 
most staff problems, this problem is peculiar to international 
administration, and it is a question that is destined to as- 
sume greater importance in the near future than it had in the 
interwar period. 

Very few cases are on record of officials being loaned from 
national administrations to the League. The practice did not 
fit into the concepts of the League’s personnel management. 
Whenever national officials entered League services, the usual 
procedure was to engage them in the same manner as other 
officials and to treat them exactly as other League officials. 
For all practical purposes these persons became international 
officials, and their arrangements at home were considered their 
private affair. These officials were granted unpaid leave from 
their government (en disponibilité in case of diplomats and 
foreign service officers). In a number of cases this led to a high- 
ly unsatisfactory situation. These officials were in the League 
but not of the League and never identified themselves with the 
Secretariat to the same degree as the majority of their col- 
leagues. 

In 1936 a halfhearted attempt was made to arrange for the 
seconding of national officials to the international Secretariat 
on a larger scale. A special service category of Temporary Col- 
laborators was created, ‘‘chosen from the national administra- 
tions of different countries or from other suitable circles, 
nominated by the respective governments.’’* These persons 


16 This category of officials must not be confused with another group of persons des- 
ignated by the same term. For a number of years about fifty persons were annually in- 
vited to Geneva for a few weeks, preferably during the Assembly, with the purpose of 
acquainting them with the League from inside. They consisted chiefly of writers or 
active members of organizations interested in the work of the League. Only a few were 
national officials. They were intrusted to the good offices of the Information Section, 
which facilitated their probings into the mysteries of the League. No work on behalf 
of the administration was ever intrusted to them. 
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were to be appointed for a period of six to twelve months. 
But a certain lack of understanding of the importance of such 
exchanges and budgetary considerations brought this experi- 
ment to naught for all practical purposes. 

It will be in the mutual interest of the international agency 
as well as of national administrations if the whole procedure of 
staff exchange between the international center or centers and 
national administrations were to be formalized in the future. 
National administrations and especially the services dealing 
with foreign countries (foreign offices, foreign economic and 
agricultural services, labor departments, etc.) would profit 
from the presence of officials who, owing to their temporary 
assignment to international services, possess a broad under- 
standing of international problems and have acquired inside 
knowledge of the working and the needs of international 
agencies. Temporary seconding of national officials would, in 
addition, supply international agencies with experts thorough- 
ly familiar with the needs and developments of national ad- 
ministrations in a great number of countries. But against these 
advantages stand certain very real dangers. These temporary 
officials remain national civil servants. They have neither the 
time nor the intention to become international officials. They 
cannot be expected to blend fully with the activities of the 
international center which they serve. Unless steps are taken 
to formalize their position, they are placed in an ambiguous, 
sometimes even contradictory, position. 

In view of the unsatisfactory character of the League expe- 
rience in this respect, it is suggested that the international ad- 
ministrations of the future should create a different status for 
each of the two categories of officials: the international officials 
properly speaking, persons with indeterminate or at least pro- 
longed tenure who would tend (in the words of a famous 
League report) toward the type of ‘‘international man,’’ who 
would be “‘committed to the strictest and most scrupulous 
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impartiality in examining and solving all problems’’ submit- 
ted to them; and a second type of officials who would be 
“temporary and specialized, freer in judgment and able so to 
modify solutions as to make them acceptable to the various 
nations.’’® A clear distinction of this sort would prevent 
ambiguities and uncertainties detrimental to the international 
duties of the agency. It would in no way impair its efficiency. 

The stress laid upon the advantages accruing from an ex- 
tension and formalization of the system of seconding officials 
from national administrations should not detract attention 
from the fact that public international administration, in 
order to be efficient, must be based upon the service of officials hold- 
ing indeterminate contracts. Only persons who are offered the 
prospect of lifelong tenure and consider their international 
activities their profession can be expected to identify them- 
selves with their international tasks. Only persons permanent- 
ly attached to the international administration can fairly be 
expected not to look back home for a subsequent career and to 
remain independent from their governments. 

On the other hand, in the peculiar position in which in- 
ternational officials find themselves placed, there is an ele- 
ment of danger absent in national administration, namely, that 
of losing contact with social and political realities at home. 
In order to facilitate frequent contacts of officials with their 
home countries, the League established a generous system of 
annual leave. 

The League attempted to create incentives for League of- 
ficials to spend their leave actually at home; it provided for 
the traveling expenses of League officials who intended to 
spend their vacation in the place officially recognized as their 
‘‘home.’’ Moreover, officials were frequently sent on missions 
to their countries of origin in order to enter into or to renew 


16 League of Nations, Official Journal, S; ‘pecial Supplement No. 84, Records of the Eleventh 
Ordinary Session of the Assembly (Geneva: League of Nations, 1930), p. 220. 
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contacts with their home authorities. Future international 
agencies might consider a supplementary measure, namely, 
that of adopting the institution of a sabbatical half-year for 
permanent officials in order to allow them to acquaint them- 
selves fully from time to time with the changing conditions in 
their home countries. Informal suggestions of this kind were 
made from time to time in the past, but no steps were ever 
taken at Geneva in this direction. 

In the light of the Geneva experience it can be stated that, 
unless permanency is made the basis of the international civil 
service of the future, no consistent, effective, and efficient in- 
ternational administrative action is possible. It is, therefore, to 
be hoped that those in charge of future international agencies 
will not sacrifice this long-range point of view to momentary 
advantages arising from ad hoc appointments and the engage- 
ment of outstanding persons who have no intention of con- 
sidering their stay in the international administration their 
life-task. 

7. Homogeneity of future international staff —The remarkable 
homogeneity of the League staff achieved at Geneva was the 
consequence of a number of converging factors. There was, 
first, the moral unity due to the common belief in the League 
and its methods which was strong enough to survive the dis- 
integrating influences of the thirties. There was, second, the 
similarity of the social background of the bulk of the officials 
who, in their majority, came from that part of the middle 
class which had supplied European governments for about a 
hundred years with the upper rung of public officials. In this 
class even persons without personal experience in public ad- 
Ministration grow up in a civil service atmosphere. Of many 
it could be said that they had public administration in their 
blood. Russia’s presence in the Secretariat from 1934 to 1939 
did not change matters, because Soviet Russia claimed only 
one post in the Secretariat at any given time. 
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Spiritual and social homogeneity was still more enhanced 
by the fact that politically the officials were in their majority 
liberals, believers in the “middle way.’’ The gamut of opinion 
ranged from democratic conservatives to progressive demo- 
crats, with a small sprinkling of social democrats. The Fascists 
who had been sent to Geneva by Rome and a few adherents of 
the authoritarian and semitotalitarian states were and remained 
to the end alien bodies in an essentially democratic organism. 
Taken all in all, the Secretariat was somewhat to the left of 
the traditionally conservative European ministerial adminis- 
tration—more broad-minded and less socially prejudiced. This 
was reflected in the matter-of-fact way in which the existence 
of women in the higher administrative brackets was accepted 
and in the absence of any, even hidden, anti-Semitism, on all 
administrative levels. 

This homogeneity was still more reinforced and strength- 
ened by the stability of the Secretariat. There was little turn- 
over of officials. The average length of service was astonish- 
ingly high in the thirties considering the short existence of the 
Secretariat. Moreover, it was a general administrative policy 
to keep officials at the same desk, charged with the same kind 
of duty, as long as service requirements allowed. 

International administrations of the future will find it ex- 
tremely difficult to match the League record. As a matter of 
fact, it can safely be predicted that it will be quite impossible 
to achieve within a similar short time a homogeneity and 
stability that could be compared with that of the League 
Secretariat. Some of the elements have already been touched 
upon that will necessarily delay the welding of the different 
views and opinions in the international secretariat of the fu- 
ture. In contrast to 1919, it is almost certain that the nucleus 


17 It would hardly be worth while mentioning this angle if it were not a fact that 
there were but few Jewish officials in the higher administrative brackets of about 
half of the European states in the interwar cra. 
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of officials will of necessity be socially and spiritually less 
homogeneous because of the powerful presence of the Soviet 
Union and the United States. There will undoubtedly be less 
congeniality of temperaments and similarity of mental out- 
look between the bulk of Western Europeans and Russians 
and officials from Eastern European countries that take their 
social and economic orientation from Russia. Moreover, the 
large contingent of United States citizens will introduce pat- 
terns of thinking and feeling equally as foreign to Western 
Europeans as to Russian officials. It is not suggested that 
teamwork will be impossible, but a more conscious effort of 
adaptation and greater mutual concessions will be necessary 
to achieve a unity that came almost naturally to the original 
team of League officials. 

The social stratification of future international administra- 
tive bodies will also create some problems that were absent 
in the interwar period. The middle-class character of the whole 
upper stratum of the League Secretariat is something that can- 
not be re-established. As a matter of fact, it would be indica- 
tive of a serious defect in the personnel composition of the 
new agency if the disappearance of the old middle class in 
many European countries were not to find its counterpart in 
the staff composition of future international administrative 
bodies. The far-reaching political and social changes in many 
countries, the presence of citizens of the United States who 
have grown up in a socially more fluid world, and the pres- 
ence of Soviet Russians will, of necessity, preclude a recur- 
rence of the uniformity of manners, social standards, and 
habits. The more heterogeneous social character of the new 
international administrations and their broader multinational 
composition will make the process of blending and integrating 
future staffs slower and more difficult. 

A third factor tending in the same direction is of a purely 
quantitative nature—the bigger size of future staffs. The mere 
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fact that a greater number of human beings have to be adapted 
to each other will in itself delay the creation of a common 
psychology and an esprit de corps. 

Finally, it is more than likely that the transformation of 
the social stratification will also have its effect upon the stabili- 
ty of the staff and the average length of tenure. There will be 
a greater inclination to change back and forth from national 
to international administration, to shift from one agency to 
another, or from public to private employment. In this respect 
the mere presence of a larger contingent of United States citi- 
zens will modify matters. Their spirit of professional adven- 
ture and their greater occupational unrest, compared with 
their European colleagues, will alone be sufficient to introduce 
an element of change and turnover that was absent from Gene- 
va. Considered all in all, no inner cohesion and stability such 
as existed in Geneva should be expected for a considerable 
time in regard to the new agencies. But the awareness among 
the members of the new staffs of the tremendous possibilities 
of their work, initial successes of the new organization, and the 
confidence placed in their efficiency by millions all over the 
globe may serve as a psychological stimulus strong and effec- 
tive enough to create and safeguard unity, cohesion, and 
stability. 

PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 

Rules and patterns of personnel management developed 
slowly, in an empirical and somewhat haphazard manner at 
Geneva. This was due primarily to British administrative 
leadership, temperamentally averse to blueprinting and 
paper-perfect procedures. In later years, by trial and error, a 
whole civil service code evolved regulations for unwritten 
rules and day-to-day service decisions. There remained, nev- 
ertheless, to the end a good deal of the empirical. The great- 
er number and larger size of future international administra- 
tive bodies will make the formalization of many procedures 
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necessaty. To future international administration will apply 
what Mr. Justice Murphy wrote in respect to the United 
States government: 

For a small business establishment or unit of Government em- 
ploying a hundred or even a thousand persons, the rule-of-thumb 
type of personnel management is reasonably efficacious. When per- 
sonnel transactions are relatively few in number, because the person- 
nel itself is small, it is possible to deal with each transaction as an 
individual problem unrelated to any other. But in a large organiza- 
tion such as the National Government the sheer volume of these 
transactions renders such a procedure utterly impracticable. Of neces- 
sity, resort must be had to a formal system of personnel administra- 
tion, capable of dealing expeditiously and consistently with the en- 
tire mass of constantly recurring problems.18 

1. Advancement.—Promotion within the administration 
from one division into the next higher one, especially from 
the second into the first division, was possible on condition 
that candidates possessed the necessary educational require- 
ments. The staff regulations stated that ‘‘vacancies shall be 
filled by promotion of officials in preference to appointment 
from outside the Secretariat.’’ In practice the promotional 
chances of officials within the Secretariat were very much 
mote restricted than suggested by the wording of the regula- 
tions. Space, unfortunately, does not permit exploring the 
different political, technical, and psychological factors which 
blocked a normal operation of these stipulations. In the first 
instance it was the need of providing posts for the greatest 
number of nationalities that compelled the secretary-general 
to make appointments from outside, apart from governmental 
pressure in favor of certain outside appointments. Moreover, 
specific technical skills required for certain posts made it 
sometimes difficult to find fully qualified persons within the 
Secretariat. A psychological factor also contributed to freeze 


18 Report of President’ s Committee on Civil Service Improvement (House Doc. No. 118 [77th 
Cong., Ist sess.] [Washington, 1941]), Appendix, p. 119. 
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the different divisions within their pre-established frames. 
The heads of the administration were deeply wedded to 
European traditions which opposed the transfer of ‘‘lower’’ 
officials into the professional category. 

2. Recruiting —Some of the elements pertaining to the proc- 
ess of recruiting international personnel have already been 
touched upon. It is obviously impossible to discuss in this 
context the manifold problems of similarities and dissimilari- 
ties in the recruiting of national and international staffs. But 
a few remarks on this subject may not be altogether amiss. In 
keeping with the whole concept of personnel management, 
recruiting was originally effected in a somewhat haphazard 
manner at Geneva. Actually the process was less casual than 
might have appeared at the outset. As there was no inter- 
national investigating agency at the disposal of the secretary- 
general and as the use of private investigating agencies was 
out of question, the secretary-general depended upon refer- 
ences from persons he knew or whose international reputation 
was considered a collateral security. By and large he had to 
depend upon his own instinct and upon that of his collabo- 
rators. It is perhaps not in spite of, but rather because of, this 
personal and unorganized approach to the problem of recruit- 
ing that the selection of personnel was a remarkably happy 
one and that the secretary-general and his collaborators suc- 
ceeded in assembling within a short time a professionally ef- 
ficient, devoted, and homogeneous staff. 

This result was, in part at least, due to the preference given 
to candidates who conformed to the concept of an ‘‘ideal 
type’’ of international official which appointing officers visu- 
alized. Those familiar with the League personnel of the higher 


19 The particular European concept of the higher civil service brackets has been ably 
characterized by Dr. Morstein Marx in Civil Service Abroad, eds. Leonard D. White et al. 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935), p. 202. The first division “‘does not pro- 
vide the upper rungs of the promotional ladder for the rank and file, but... . stands 
out as a separate career."’ 
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brackets must have been struck by the fact that the type of 
international official assembled at Geneva was somehow differ- 
ent from the traditional European official, especially the Con- 
tinental brand of the species. Those assembling the higher 
staff had apparently a sound regard for proper academic train- 
ing. In this they adhered to the grand tradition of European 
personnel management. There was, however, a more than 
usual regard for scholastic achievement and for professional 
merit acquired prior to joining the Secretariat, and perhaps a 
slightly exaggerated deference for the candidate's good stand- 
ing with his home government. In the last analysis this was 
perhaps due not only to the legitimate desire to live in peace 
with the member-governments and their representatives 
visiting Geneva but also to the conviction that a person who 
is able to live in peace with his (or any) government is the 
kind of person who could be trusted to keep peace with his 
fellow-men under all circumstances. Compared with European 
ministerial personnel policies there was, at Geneva, definitely 
less emphasis upon the social standing and background of 
candidates. There was, moreover, an unmistakable dislike for 
the social lion and the snob. The latter were instinctively, so 
it seemed, attracted by the prospect of joining the ‘‘new di- 
plomacy’’ and were usually in a position to pull powerful 
strings on behalf of their own candidatures. Happily for the 
administration, few persons of this kind succeeded and even 
fewer remained when they became aware of the strenuous, un- 
glamourous character of the daily administrative chores. 

The typical specimen of the Geneva selection was less stiff, 
infinitely less formal in approach and response—more resem- 
bling the British type of the ‘‘boyish master’’ than the dignified 
Continental type of higher official. I do not know how 
much this description conveys to the American reader who 
does not link in his mind stiffness and artificial dignity or 
snobbishness with public functions and does not expect civil 
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servants to conform to any uniform pattern of manners and 
behavior. 

No doubt there entered into the original recruiting of League 
officials the element of personal acquaintance, of college fra- 
ternity, and of friendly personal letters of recommendation; in 
short, there was an element of patronage. But recruiting of 
public personnel without some sort of patronage is almost im- 
possible—everything depends on the kind of patronage that is 
accepted and exercised. It is somewhat comparable to the con- 
cept of the balance of power in international affairs which is 
good or bad, beneficial or noxious, according to the use that is 
made of this instrument. If patronage played a role in Geneva, 
it had none of the earmarks of spoils operations and hardly 
ever degenerated into nepotism. There were a few exceptions 
in the course of twenty years. In one of these cases the result 
was, apart from political advantages it had for the League, a 
real gain for the administration. In another it had all the char- 
acteristics of old-fashioned family patronage—a foreign min- 
ister placing his daughter in the Secretariat to bridge her over 
the unpleasant social consequences which a divorce possessed 
in her country of origin. Considered as a whole it is remark- 
able to what degree the secretaries-general resisted suggestions 
of this kind. Their attitude might serve as a shining example 
to future heads of international administration. 

In later years, recruiting became more formalized. The 
secretary-general played personally a smaller part; the opin- 
ions of the chiefs of the service became increasingly important; 
the personnel office gained in authority, and an advisory Ap- 
pointment Committee assisted effectively in the selection of 
candidates. But in spite of rules, regulations, committees, and 
set procedure, the recruiting process remained, nevertheless, 
up to the end of the Secretariat's active existence less formal- 
ized than would be considered feasible in this country. 

The larger size of staffs and the greater share allocated to the 
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U.S.S.R. and the United States in administrative matters are 
pound to change things in the future. The pleasant element of 
improvisation and informality will be eliminated. It will be 
impossible for the secretaries-general and directors-general of 
the future to assemble the nucleus of their staffs with their own 
instinct and that of their friends and collaborators. In 1919 the 
problem was essentially, if not officially, one of assembling an 
effective Anglo-French nuclear staff. Sir Eric Drummond could 
confidently rely upon his knowledge of the homo Britannicus 
to do a fair job regarding Britishers and upon his familiarity 
with Frenchmen to size up French candidates. The problem 
will be more complicated in the future. An American secretary- 
general or an American director of personnel might not lay 
claim to a similar perspicacity regarding Americans, British- 
ers, and Frenchmen, and he will have little occasion for a free 
choice among Russian subjects. Moreover, a Britisher, a 
Frenchman, or a Chinese whom he would single out among 
applicants as best fitted for the job might strike London, Paris, 
or Chungking as little typical or desirable. The problem is 
intricate and a fair solution of it difficult. 

Moreover, if about six or ten international agencies set out 
at approximately the same time to assemble their staffs, there 
may occur a kind of wild-goose chase for talent. For it will 
soon appear that the field is more barren of fully qualified per- 
sons than is generally expected. Former officials of the Geneva 
institutions would seem to have a considerable advantage, but 
one would not be absolutely sure even in this assumption. The 
Russians may (or may not) show considerable suspicion to- 
ward people who were closely associated with the League, es- 
pecially with its political work. This candidate, perfectly 
equipped for all practical purposes, might be unacceptable to 
Moscow; that one might have been associated with a govern- 
ment in exile that has become taboo. Another might be persona 
ingratissima to his new regime at home and another still 
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shrouded in suspicion regarding his attitude to the German 
conqueror during the years of occupation. Moreover, safer peo- 
ple will be preferred to stronger people who necessarily have a 
past open to criticism. Later, in a subsequent stage, training 
for international administration may facilitate the supply of 
candidates, but the limits are closely drawn. The problem will 
remain vexing and the process painful for a long time to come. 

3. The need for an international civil service office —This raises 
the more general question as to the best means to guarantee the 
recruitment of competent staff for future international agen- 
cies. International administration can function, especially in 
its first and most delicate stage, only if it is staffed by an out- 
standingly competent group which is able to meet unexpected 
situations and to improvise techniques. Certain general rules 
and principles of recruiting must therefore be laid down, if 
possible, before the machinery is set to work. Moreover, cer- 
tain provisions should be elaborated to prevent a wild chase 
for talents by the different international agencies. 

Among the proposals made in this latter respect, the idea of 
creating a centralized personnel board serving the different in- 
ternational agencies merits special attention. There is a gen- 
eral feeling that it would be unfortunate if the individual in- 
ternational agencies should be entirely left to themselves in 
selecting, examining, certifying, and classifying candidates 
without any co-ordinating agency or assistance. Yet it is 
equally evident that the creation of a superstructure cot- 
responding to the United States Civil Service Commission 
would encounter unsurmountable obstacles, as the whole con- 
cept of a centralized civil service agency of this type is un- 
familiar, even frightening, to Europeans, the British included, 
in spite of the existence of a British civil service commission. 
Those opposing the idea of a civil service commission believe 
that recruiting cannot be and should not be streamlined, cen- 
tralized, and formalized beyond a certain point. In the opinion 
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of these persons, each agency should be in a position to as- 
semble its staff unfettered, particularly in the senior brackets. 
They believe that the existence of a full-fledged international 
civil service commission with an authority comparable to that 
of the United States Civil Service Commission would tend to 
lower the quality of the individual staff and would delay 
rather than accelerate the creation of homogeneous adminis- 
trations. 

In view of the strength of some arguments brought forward 
by the opponents, it is highly doubtful whether sufficient sup- 
port for the establishment of an international civil service com- 
mission could be obtained. Therefore, it is to be feared that 
numerous agencies will begin recruiting staffs soon, independ- 
ently of each other and in disregard of their mutual interests, 
possibly even in competition with each other. This suggests 
the advisability of an intermediate solution whereby there is 
established an auxiliary international civil service office. This 
office would be one of the general and common services of the 
different international agencies. It would be an administrative 
and not a policy-determining body, composed of a small num- 
ber of officials. The most practical and least elaborate mechan- 
ism would probably consist in subjecting such an office to the 
control of a supervisory board composed of governmental ap- 
pointees and of one person elected by the staff of each co-oper- 
ating agency—the proportion between governmental and staff 
appointees being set at two to one. In contrast to the United 
States Civil Service Commission, this office would not have 
any proper authority in appointing, selecting, or classifying 
personnel. It would be consultative, advisory, and auxiliary. 
The setting-up of such a body would raise no special constitu- 
tional problems. 

As appointments would not be required to clear through 
the office in any stage of the process of selection, the bulk of 
the international appointments would be effected in spite of 
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the existence of such an office by the different agencies with- 
out its help or intervention. Its main function would be (1) to 
assist the Secretariat on request in filling recruiting needs on 
the different administrative levels which the individual agen- 
cy cannot fill adequately without assistance; (2) to organize 
investigating machinery which would be at the disposal of 
all agencies; and (3) to provide facilities for the holding of 
competitive examinations. 

Useful as the international civil service office would be in 
the recruitment of higher personnel, it could render even 
greater service on the level of intermediate, supervisory, or 
clerical personne]. This type of staff is more exchangeable, 
administratively speaking, and, as national administrative 
experience shows, less interested than the higher staffs in 
being associated with one or the other specific agency. Bar- 
ring the locally recruited staffs which every agency will 
probably recruit without intermediary, the office could cen- 
tralize all applications on this level, sift qualifications, and 
classify applicants. As considerations of nationality or of a 
political nature play a negligible role on this level com- 
pared with the higher staffs, a more active collaboration of 
the international office would, in these cases, raise none of the 
questions that have to be considered in this respect on the 
higher administrative brackets. 

The creation of an international civil service office would 
facilitate setting up some sort of investigating machinery 
comparable to the functions performed in the recruiting proc- 
ess in the United States by the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. No investigation of this kind was undertaken in the 
interwar period by the League, and none was necessary in 
view of the small size and the restricted annual staff require- 
ments of the League and the I.L.O. The increased number of 
large-size international agencies, their greater and more varied 
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needs, will make the establishment of some organized in- 
vestigating procedure advisable—quite apart from the fact 
that after the present war with its social changes and with its 
millions of uprooted and transplanted persons, a closer scruti- 
ny of antecedents and personal records will be advisable on 
general grounds. National investigating bodies or private de- 
tective agencies cannot possibly be enlisted as it would be al- 
most impossible to place full confidence in the results of their 
investigations. Looking back upon the League experience, it 
is almost miraculous that, despite the absence of any systematic 
investigation, no major mistakes were made. But it would 
mean asking for trouble if the future international agencies 
were to trust their good luck and proceed in a similarly hap- 
hazard manner. It would obviously be uneconomical if each 
agency were to institute its own investigating machinery. On 
the other hand, with comparatively small cost for each partic- 
ipating agency, the proposed international civil service office 
could appoint a small number of confidential agents in the 
different countries or regions to whom the task of investigat- 
ing candidates for all agencies could be intrusted. 

Little need be said about the assistance an office of this kind 
could render in the organization of oral examinations. The 
agencies will find themselves compelled to hold competitive 
examinations in different countries, as was done on a small 
scale by the League and by the I.L.O. Examinations of this 
kind demanded the dispatch of examiners from the central 
headquarters, the hiring of rooms, and the development by 
trial and error of examination patterns adapted to the needs of 
the international agency as well as to the psychology of those 
taking the examination. 

An international civil service office could assist the agen- 
cies in developing internationally applicable examination 
patterns with variable elements corresponding to region and 
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service requirements; it could set up certain basic standards ap- 
plicable to all agencies, for instance, for language tests or speed 
in shorthand and typing. 

The League experience proves that the quality, morale, and 
efficiency of the original nuclear staff remain decisive factors 
of the quality, morale, and efficiency of the administration. 
It is the spirit of the first hour that counts most. Everything 
possible must be done in good time to assemble an outstanding 
staff at the very beginning. The creation of an international 
civil service office would be an important contribution to the 
realization of this aim. 


TRAINING FOR INTERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


1. In-service training —In view of the small size of the in- 
ternational staffs of the interwar period, training for interna- 
tional administration was a minor problem in the past. As a 
matter of fact, the existence of this problem was hardly recog- 
nized at all within the League administration. In-service train- 
ing provided for by the day-to-day experience of new appoint- 
ees was considered the natural method of making efficient in- 
ternational officials out of inexperienced recruits. No system 
governed the ‘‘breaking-in’’ of newcomers, no method formal- 
ized their introduction to their tasks, and there was hardly 
any practice common to the different services of the League 
Secretariat in dealing with new officials. The latter were very 
much left to themselves to find out for themselves; they were 
usually plunged into their new duties without much ado—an 
awesome trial for anybody who ever experienced it. 

This lack of any established practice in the initiation of new 
officials was due, partly at least, to the fact that, in the first 
stage, the newcomer was to his colleagues in the Secretariat 
very much of an exponent of his country—a Turk, a Pole, or a 
Canadian—whose possible national susceptibilities had to be 
humored. Moreover, it could hardly be expected that the new 
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appointee himself would immediately act and react in a man- 
ner appropriate to his status as an international official. It 
was felt that the process of adaptation to international ad- 
ministration was altogether different from the usual adapta- 
tion required from the individual] who enters the public serv- 
ice of his own country. 

Closely linked up with this was the reluctance on the part 
of the chiefs of the League departments to emphasize service 
hierarchies. The newly arrived official was expected to regard 
himself a colleague of his chief rather than a subordinate. The 
multinational character of each service had something to do 
with that situation. While national differences played a re- 
markably small role in the relationship of officials among 
themselves, there was probably in the minds of the chiefs suf- 
ficient awareness of the difference in nationality to discourage 
any emphasis upon ranks. In an era of sovereign states and of 
national tensions, the Japanese director of the Political Sec- 
tion giving an order to a senior British member of the section, 
ot the French director of the Information Service demanding a 
piece of work from the German official of his service was, after 
all, in a different position from that of the British department 
chief in his relation to one of his principals or assistant prin- 
cipals—the international character of the League service not- 
withstanding. Subconsciously at least the delicate character of 
the relationship entered into the play—though it might be 
extremely difficult to rationalize and analyze the existing sit- 
uation to the satisfaction of the reader. One is probably justi- 
fied in considering this peculiar aspect of international ad- 
ministration as one of the subsidiary reasons why new appoint- 
ees were never properly introduced to their work or formally 
initiated into their tasks. 

Another reason for the lack of proper initiation must be 
found in the fact that most of the new League officials ap- 
pointed to the first division were around thirty years of age 
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and already possessed some sort of professional or administra- 
tive experience in contrast to appointees to national adminis- 
trations who are mostly green and inexperienced persons fresh 
from the universities. 

The problem of in-service training is bound to assume a 
greater importance in the future in view of the larger size of 
staffs and of the less personalized character of the telationship 
which will be an inevitable consequence of the enlargement of 
staffs. It can be assumed that in the future, as in the past, a fair 
percentage of international officials will be appointed from na- 
tional administrations or come from the professions. For these 
groups in-service training will assume a good deal of impor- 
tance, and a formalization of the process of initiating new 
officials will become advisable. In this respect it is the British 
practice which might provide the new international agencies 
with certain patterns which could be adapted to the needs of 
international administration. British practice has been ably 
described by Harvey Walker as follows: 


On joining the department the new assistant principal is usually 
seen by the permanent head of the department, the establishment 
officer, and the head of the division to which he is to be assigned. He is 
introduced by the latter to the principal under whom he is to work 
and who is to be responsible for his training. This principal may then 
take time to explain the organization and work of the department, 
and of the branch to which he has been assigned, and may suggest 
some books for him to read. He is told to wander about discreetly 
and after a few days ask questions. He is given a file of correspondence 
and memoranda concerning some minor subject which has served its 
purpose and is told to read the file and make a précis of its contents. 
His principal has frequent talks with him and discusses questions 
arising out of his reading, his trips about the office, and his précis 
writing. He is gradually given files presenting points of more diffi- 
culty and if he does well in digesting them he is given an opportunity 
to prepare minutes and memoranda covering matters upon which 
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decision has not yet been taken. Thus he is gradually introduced to 
the departmental routine and is gradually given responsibility. Ex- 
perienced establishment officers estimate that the time consumed in 
this process, from the entry of a new recruit until he is ready to do 


his full part in the departmental work, is from two to four years. 
20 : 


The ‘‘incubation’’ period of two to four years seems enor- 
mous in the light of the experience gained at Geneva, where it 
was assumed that a new official would reach full usefulness 
within one year. The major part of the difference must be at- 
tributed to the fact that, in contrast to national service, most 
of the newly recruited League officials already possessed some 
professional experience before joining the Secretariat. 

According to the same author, the in-service training de- 
scribed above is preceded at least in one British governmental 
department, the Health Ministry, by another measure which 
seems admirable in the light of the Geneva experience and 
might be imitated with profit by future international head- 
quarters. In that British ministry each new assistant principal 
“spends his first two weeks in the registry learning the or- 
ganization of the department, the routing of papers, and the 
functions of the various bureaus and offices.’’?! 

Looking back at the Geneva scene, one feels that one’s self 
and some of one’s less administratively minded colleagues 
might have been saved some nightmarish experiences had ad- 
ministrative wisdom compelled us to spend first some time in 
the underworld of the archives and files instead of catapulting 
us suddenly into the realm of the gods where known and un- 
known dangers lurking from all corners made life extremely 
uncomfortable at the beginning. 


2° Training Public Employees in Great Britain (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1935), p. 10. 


4 Tbid., p. 11. 
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2. Outside training. —In order to envisage the question of 
outside training in its true perspective, we must take into con- 
sideration (1) that the bulk of the administrative staff of the 
new agencies, the core of the new administration, will have to 
be appointed immediately after the establishment of the new 
agencies and that no special training will be possible in this 
case; (2) that a considerable proportion of the higher officials 
subsequently appointed will be subject-matter specialists and 
that, in these cases, administrative knowledge and experience 
will be considered a secondary qualification by the recruiting 
agencies; (3) that, subsequently, the annual demands of these 
agencies will be small in absolute figures, even during the years 
of their greatest expansion; and (4) that, in view of the inter- 
national composition of the staff, a very small number of per- 
sons belonging to one single country will have any chance to 
be appointed at all. At least half of the persons will be ap- 
pointed for their expert knowledge and specialization rather 
than on general administrative grounds. The chances of an 
average gifted student of international affairs and administra- 
tion being appointed an international official on graduating 
from college are thus almost infinitesimal. 

Within the limits indicated above, general as well as spe- 
cialized outside training will be possible and should prove 
advantageous. As far as the first is concerned, Professor Schuy- 
ler C. Wallace pointed out in the course of a Conference on 
Training for International Administration that ‘‘by pooling 
the different types of international administration together’ 
one gains a very considerable potential clientele.” General 
training for foreign service of one sort or another is already 


2 The whole problem of training for international administration was explored by 
a conference held under the auspices of the Division of International Law of the Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace in August, 1943. It was composed of former 
and present officials of the League of Nations, the International Labor Office, and the 
Pan American Union, persons interested in national training programs for foreign serv- 
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being offered by a number of universities and centers.’ In ap- 
plying for international employment graduates of such schools 
will certainly have advantages. Moreover, the broad charac- 
ter of this type of training should enable candidates who can- 
not gain international employment to explore other fields of 
foreign employment, ranging from foreign service properly 
speaking to work for commercial concerns operating in the in- 
ternational fields. 

The second type of training would be of a more specialized 
kind. It would specifically aim at qualifying students for in- 
ternational administrative duties. Beginnings were made at 
Geneva by the Graduate School for Higher International 
Studies. This school, directed by a former high official of the 
League Secretariat, attempted to train students theoretically 
in the understanding of the problems and machinery of inter- 
national law and organization. But it succeeded better in sup- 
plying American and European agencies and academic insti- 
tutions with experts in international law and affairs than in 
placing its graduates in the service of the League or the I.L.O. 

The situation will probably be more favorable after this war. 
A small number of highly specialized graduate schools could 
contribute considerably to supplying international agencies 
with qualified recruits. In order to be fully successful, the 
theoretical training in international law and affairs would 
have to be supplemented, however, by some sort of technical 


ice and in the recruiting for new international agencies emerging out of this war (see 
Proceedings of a Conference on Training for International Administration .. .. (Washington, 
1944], printed for restricted distribution only by the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace). 


28 The American reader must not overlook, however, that there is on the whole of 
the European continent very little teaching in the field of international affairs. Uni- 
versity instruction touching upon these problems is usually given in a highly theoreti- 
cal form in the shape of international law, historical or sociological courses, sometimes 
in the context of what is called “political economy."’ Political science in the American 
sense is practically unknown in Europe. 
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training. In the future, institutions of this kind should not 
consider it below their dignity to incorporate into their cur- 
riculums subjects like the practice of international confer- 
ences, drafting of reports and international legislative texts, 
establishing comparative digests of national legislation in 
certain fields—in short, instruction in the use of the tools em- 
ployed by international administration. The student body of 
such training centers would probably tend to become inter- 
national rather than national. One of the additional functions 
of such schools should be to train students in the technical and 
administrative use of the language or languages used in the 
international agency. As a matter of fact—whatever their lo- 
cation—the bulk of the courses would have to be given in the 
language or languages officially used at the international 
headquarters. In that respect the practice of the Geneva Grad- 
uate School, whose courses were given in English and French, 
constitutes an important precedent. 

As no guaranty for international employment is likely to be 
given by the international agencies to any student, the ele- 
ment of personal risk remains. It can be reduced, however, if 
certain tacit arrangements between the recruiting agency and 
schools of this kind are arrived at under which honor gradu- 
ates would enjoy preference in recruitment for certain types of 
posts. 

Such specialized training centers should be established near 
the headquarters of international administrations in order 
to allow the students to follow the activities of the organiza- 
tion in question at close range and to enable the schools to 
avail themselves of the assistance of experienced international 
officials for their courses. In view of the small number of per- 
sons who can and should take this kind of training and in view 
of the almost insurmountable difficulty of providing proper 
curriculums and the appropriate teaching staff, it is out of the 
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question for the ordinary university to initiate such training 
schemes. Teaching of this kind must therefore remain reserved 
to a small number of selected schools, either to be established 
aa hoc near headquarters or to be intrusted to institutions 
which happen to be located close to the seat of international 
agencies and which avail themselves of the opportunities of 
their new strategic position by establishing proper curricu- 
lums.?4 

*4 Should the new League be established in The Hague, the Academy would be the 
obvious institution to initiate courses of this kind; should Vienna, for instance, be 


chosen as the seat of the new United Nations’ headquarters, a revamped Konsular Aka- 
demie could successfully tackle the job. 


X 


SUCCESSES AND FAILURES 


LOUIS BROWNLOW 
Fes 


N ALMOST any extended discussion of the civil service 
in a group of ten or a dozen persons, it almost always will 
fall out that the talk will tend toward two major aspects 

of the subject. One will be the civil service as that term is 
taken to include the persons who serve a particular govern- 
ment in a nonmilitary capacity. The other will be the civil 
service as it is taken to mean the institutional establishment 
which recruits the persons for the nonmilitary service of the 
government and participates to a greater or a less extent in 
handling and in managing them while they serve the govern- 
ment. 

I venture to say also that, in almost any extended discussion 
of the civil service, sooner or later two minor aspects of the 
problem also will come to the surface of the talk. Perhaps I 
have not chosen the proper, particular, precise, and nice word 
when I say ‘‘aspects.”’ I suppose that an aspect is a quality in- 
herent in the thing looked at; I am searching for the words 
to describe what perhaps is not anything inherent in the civil 
service problem but rather wells up from within the thoughts 
and feelings of the person who is looking at it. But whether it 
is an aspect of the problem or merely a way of looking at it, 
two things are likely to emerge in the discussion. One is the 
slant of the man who seems to think that there is something 
intrinsically honorable in serving his fellow-members of so- 
ciety by serving the governments that they have erected 
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through the democratic process and by which they consent to 
be governed. The other is the slant of the man who seems to 
think that there is something shameful about the public serv- 
ice and that a person who works for the government is a little 
bit suspect, a tiny bit tainted, and presumably not quite whol- 
ly to be trusted. 

Then, too, I have observed that in any long discussion 
among a dozen or more persons who are talking about jobs and 
work to be done and men and women to do them, the relation- 
ship of the job to the man and the man to the job appears to 
take on the color of the basic mental and emotional attitudes of 
the speaker toward that relationship; and this, it seems to me, 
one finds to be true whether the job-man relationship is in the 
civil service or in private service. Sometimes these two atti- 
tudes are taken by the same person alternately. Indeed, I sus- 
pect that all of us will switch from one to the other from time 
to time, just as I suspect that any one of us will tend most of 
the time toward one or the other. One is the attitude of the 
person who looks at the man-job relationship first of all as a 
job or a place for a person, with pay attached. The other is the 
attitude of the person who looks at the man-job relationship 
primarily as a job of worth-while work that must be done, 
with place and pay an incidental factor of the relationship. 

In this series of lectures on ‘“The Civil Service in Wartime’ 
all these things came out: the two major aspects of the prob- 
lem itself; the people who compose the service and the insti- 
tution which manages it; the slants of those who place a high 
prestige value on the public service and those who rate it low; 
and the basic attitudes of those who, on the one hand, put the 
work first and the man who fills the place second and those 
who, on the other hand, put the place-man first and the work 
to be done second. 

Mr. White, who began the series with an over-all lecture 
on “The Scope and Nature of the Problem,” began with a de- 
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scription of the civil service as an institution or establishment, 
since in his very opening sentence he said, ‘“The reformed fed- 
eral civil service is now in the midst of its third war crisis.” 

The next speaker, Mr. Emmerich, talking on the subject 
of ‘‘The Search for Executive Talent,” did pay some little at- 
tention to the institution of the civil service but not too much. 
He gave his attention to some of the people who make up the 
service. 

Mr. Trytten, speaking on “The Mobilization of Scientists,” 
seemed to class the civil service of which Mr. White was talk- 
ing with what was the ordinary layman's view of the useless- 
ness of the vermiform appendix, if not definitely as an evil 
thing. 

Mr. Carmichael, in talking about ‘“‘The Nation’s Profes- 
sional Manpower Resources,’’ took a much broader view and 
indeed indorsed a part of what Mr. Emmerich had to say. 

Commissioner Flemming, of the United States Civil Service 
Commission, was restricted to ‘“The Mobilization of Person- 
nel for the Field Establishments of the War and Navy De- 
partments,” but he also displayed a predilection for consider- 
ing the man as first in importance and the work to be done as 
secondary when peace again comes. 

Next came Mr. Bane with ‘‘The Citizen Civilian Army,”’ 
and he showed that the civil service consisted of many more 
people than those whose names may be found on any govern- 
mental pay roll, as he had a great deal to say about the volun- 
teer services that had been rendered in the war emergency. 

Mr. Young was next, speaking on the subject of ‘The 
Control of Government Employment.’’ He devoted practically 
all his lecture to a very interesting discussion of whether or 
not one can control the government by putting a ceiling limit 
on the number of employees that it has at any particular time. 
He raised—not directly but by implication—the question of 
whether or not it is a good thing for the nation to determine 
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to do certain things and then to say that the machinery of 
the nation can have only ten or a hundred persons with which 
to do it, although a thousand may be needed. 

Mr. Ranshofen-Wertheimer talked about ‘‘The Interna- 
tional Civil Service of the Future,’ and he surveyed a much 
broader field. I do not think that he was too optimistic about 
what already has been done with respect to staffing of person- 
nel in the new supranational organization. 

It is my task to address myself to the particular subject of 
‘The Civil Service in Wartime: Successes and Failures.’’ This 
really means, I suppose, that I am expected to say in what re- 
spects the civil service of the United States in wartime has 
been successful and in what respects it has failed. These ques- 
tions inevitably force me to differentiate between the two 
larger aspects of the problem which I already have described. 

I think that it is very useful to have both these points of 
view, because very often people who are talking about the 
civil service and who are thinking about the persons who 
compose it are inclined to dismiss, as not being quite worthy 
of consideration, the machinery by which these people are 
assembled and given their places in the public service. On the 
other hand, a great many of the people who are interested in 
that machinery sometimes seem, at least to the layman, to be 
concerned with the machinery only and not with the persons. 

Taking the more comprehensive view and considering the 
civil service as all those persons who have served the United 
States in a nonmilitary capacity in the time of this war, I 
find myself without the words with which adequately to de- 
scribe the success that has crowned the efforts of these millions 
of men and women who have together wrought the mightiest 
miracle recorded in all the history of man. They saved demo- 
Ctatic government, Christian civilization, and the United 
States of America itself from a threat so dire that nothing in 
past experience could compare with it; they rushed into the 
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breach in the veriest nick of time to save England; they fur- 
nished the means without which Russia would have fallen; 
they saved America. Without the civil service the Army 
would not have had a gun, the Navy not a sailor or ship. 

Taking the other and undoubtedly the more useful view, 
if the lessons we have learned in this war are to profit us later, 
one discovers, of course, that there were lets and lax; failures 
which here and there made the great success the harder to 
achieve. 

In the first part of his lecture Mr. White was concerned with 
what had happened to the civil service establishment of the 
federal government as it was set up in 1883 with the estab- 
lishment of the United States Civil Service Commission and 
developed from that time until the outbreak of the war. From 
Mr. White's careful testimony one is forced to conclude that 
the United States civil service as an institution has been re- 
markably successful in meeting the wartime demands upon it 
and that its failures were for the most part results of only those 
temporary and institutional difficulties which confront any or- 
ganization that must expand with great rapidity to meet sud- 
denly an unexpected and unprecedentedly great demand. 

Mr. Emmerich’s keynote may be found in this part of a 
sentence: ‘*.... extraordinary variety of talent and dedica- 
tion to duty which our nation has commanded in civilian 
posts’’—taking the whole broad sweep and concluding that 
“since... . 1940 the civil service roster of the United States 
has been the entire American people.”’ 

Mr. Bane spoke of the civilian army, those thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of men and women who served on the 
nonpaid boards which administered the Selective Service 
System and assembled this Army and Navy of eleven million 
men, eight million of whom are now actually fighting abroad or 
afloat, and the mobilization of the men and women who served 
on the ration boards. He spoke not only of the mobilization— 
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and it was a success in what it did in the main—but of its ac- 
complishment in almost a split second. The dramatic story of 
how that organization was set up in the first place and in such 
a short time, so that tire-rationing was actually in effect with- 
in a very few days after its necessity was first suggested, is a 
heroic feat and a tribute to the success that was achieved by 
the voluntary civilian workers who did their part in the pub- 
lic service in this war. 

Much is made of the fact that immediately after Pearl Har- 
bor there was a tremendous upsurge of people in all parts of the 
country rushing about saying, “‘What can I do?’’ That is true, 
but what is forgotten here is that a very great deal of that 
same spirit was manifested long before Pearl Harbor and that 
in the defense period and especially after the invasion of the 
Low Countries and the fall of France in June, 1940, more per- 
sons had come forward than the government was able to use. _ 

The failures of the people who came into the service do not 
seem to be so significant, because they are the failures that 
would be absolutely unavoidable: the failure of the square peg 
to fit into the round hole; the failure of some people to meet 
the requirements of the place in which they found themselves. 
But that failure is nothing compared to the successes at the 
same time in all agencies of the federal government, which 
found themselves understaffed and had to bring in a great 
many new people and bring them from God knows where to 
do God knows what. When the machinery shook down, the 
thing that astonished most of the administration concerned 
was the successful upgrading of personnel. People had been 
found right in their own outfits who were able to do better 
jobs than they had ever done before—jobs which required a 
higher degree of skill than anyone had suspected. This also 
was true, of course, in industry as well as it was in govern- 
ment. 


We hear so much of the failures because somebody ob- 
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serves a stenographer who not only cannot “‘stenog’’ but can- 
not even read; or a file clerk who is promoted from a messenger 
and discovers that she does not know what a ‘‘file’’ is. There 
are literally thousands and thousands of such cases, all of 
which are annoying, irritating, and set down as failures. But 
you do not always know what you can do with promotions. 

I might give you one example of upgrading out of my own 
experience, just prior to the first World War, concerning a girl 
who came in and got a job as a stenographer. She appeared to 
be a very bright girl and had a winning way, but we soon dis- 
covered that she knew nothing about stenography. Then we 
put her to typing; she knew nothing about the typewriter. 
Then we put her at the mimeograph; she knew nothing about 
the mimeograph machine. Finally, we put her to work stuff- 
ing-envelopes, feeling that surely she could do that; she could 
not stuff envelopes. What to do with ‘‘Fanny’’ was an office 
problem. Nobody wanted to fire this charming person, but she 
absolutely could not do anything. Then the United States 
entered the war in April, and the Selective Service System was 
set up. It consisted at first of General Crowder, Captain Hugh 
Johnson, and this girl. At the end of World War I all the 
archives of the Selective Service System were placed in her 
charge because it was discovered that she had such a wonder- 
ful memory, and her contacts with the press were so success- 
ful that during the entire war she held all of what would now 
be called ‘‘press conferences’ on behalf of General Crowder. 

There have been hundreds of thousands of cases like that, 
not so spectacular perhaps; but I think that we can learn a les- 
son from the whole upgrading process, and that is that we 
have neglected the possibilities of training on the job in order 
to discover talents and skills that, without training, perhaps 
never would be discovered in any other way. 

Mr. Bane’s volunteers on the whole were remarkably suc- 
cessful in their work—successful not only because they de- 
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voted their time and talents without pay to the great tasks 
that were imposed upon them but also because they demon- 
strated the possibility in a democracy of the participation at 
the administrative level of citizens who have no part in any 
career system, who are not a part of a merit system, and who 
are not even on the government pay roll. I think that that dem- 
onstration, which was made on a very large scale in the first 
World War and was repeated this time, gives the lie to those 
doubters who feared that a democracy could not efficiently de- 
fend itself in a supreme crisis. It was the fashion some time ago 
to sneer at William Jennings Bryan, who, in opposing pre- 
paredness for war, used to say that in the case of a real threat 
to America ‘‘a million men would spring to arms overnight.”’ 
But Bryan was not altogether wrong; the million men and 
more did spring. He was wrong, of course, in thinking that 
the arms could be provided overnight, but he was not wrong 
about the people. 

Turning to the government workers, Mr. Flemming’s talk 
about the war-manufacturing personnel was extremely inter- 
esting. The figures are known to everybody. We went up to 
three million bureaucrats almost overnight, and Mr. Flem- 
ming let us know that about two million of those bureaucrats 
were in overalls working in arsenals, navy yards, and places 
like that. A most striking statement in Mr. Flemming’s 
speech was that, in order to get those three million in overalls, 
the Civil Service Commission had to recruit and put on the pay 
rolls six million persons, indicating that the turnover in these 
government agencies was not unlike that in industrial or pri- 
vate employment, where people were doing exactly the same 
sort of work. 

The significant thing was that the personnel system of the 
United States government, working through the Civil Service 
Commission and through the war agencies, in meeting the 
war demand was able to recruit these people quickly and not 
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only to recruit them but to fill their ranks as they dropped out 
and to keep these huge manufacturing organizations going. 

I do not think that we would have believed that possible 
twenty years ago. I do not think that it was dreamed of that 
the Civil Service Commission would be called on to recruit 
that kind of workers for arsenals, etc.—certainly not before 
the first World War and not to such a great extent then. It was 
done in this war, and I think that it is one of the great suc- 
cesses of the personnel administration of the United States, 
specifically a great success to be marked up for the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

In order to do that good job, the Civil Service Commission 
adapted itself to the new demands that were made upon it. It 
worked with the various new agencies as they were set up, 
more especially, of course, with the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and with the United States Employment Service. It 
worked with the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel; it worked with all the other organizations. When 
it did fail to meet the personnel demands of some of the agen- 
cies, it tried and succeeded in making the needed readjust- 
ments so that by the middle of 1942, or certainly by the first of 
1943, it was doing practically the entire job. That is, I think, 
another one of the successes that can be marked up for the civil 
service in this war, considering civil service.in an institutional 
sense. 

The mobilization of the scientists was talked about by Mr. 
Trytten. He gave us a backward look into history and showed 
that for the third time a President of the United States had 
attempted to mobilize the scientists of the country to come to 
help the nation when it was in war or threatened with war. 
At Mr. Lincoln’s request in 1863—in mid-war—the National 
Academy of Sciences was established; in 1916, at the request of 
President Wilson—before the United States was in the war but 
when war was threatened—the National Research Council was 
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founded; and in 1940—again before the United States entered 
a world war—the National Defense Research Committee was 
established. 

He told an entrancing story of what the scientists were able 
to do and how they answered the call of the nation. But here 
comes in a note which I think I will have to put down on the 
failure side without knowing just exactly whose failure it is. 
Mr. Trytten said: 

The feeling was expressed, and probably rightly, that, as a long- 
time basis for hiring, the contract method was unsatisfactory to the 
government and might constitute a threat to civil service. Actually, 
the transfer [to civil service status] usually resulted in an average 
salary increase for the individual of several hundred dollars per year, 
owing to the fact that civil service salary levels are fixed and inflex- 
ible. Sick leave, retirement, and other benefits likewise accrued. Yet 
the employees of the laboratory were in general reluctant to transfer. 


So it seemed to Mr. Trytten that the scientists are willing to 
work for their government but are not willing to be in the 
“civil service.’’ He seemed to think that the career of a sci- 
entist might be harmed in some way if it were ever to be dis- 
covered by going back to his record that at one time he had 
worked for the government of the United States. Therefore it 
was necessary to build a buffer state and to have a contractor 
for whom he could work, and while the work might be done 
eventually for the use of the government, the scientist would 
not have to suffer the shame of having his name on the govern- 
ment pay roll at all. 

I wonder whose failure that is. Is it the failure of the sci- 
entist? He went on to say that this was a view that was very 
strongly held, and by implication he seemed to think that it 
was probably the correct view. It seems to me that it ought 
not to be a disgrace to work for the government, but apparent- 
ly some folks think that it is. I wonder whose failure that is. 

A somewhat different point of view is reflected in the recent 
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article by Ritchie Calder in the New Statesman and Nation, with 
reference to young British scientists. Mr. Calder writes: 


The attitude of the oncoming generation of scientists was revealed 
by Sir Lawrence Bragg, F.R.S.: ‘Young people,”’ he said, ‘‘incline to 
the Left in their politics, with a good deal of idealism, and like to 
feel that their work is directed mainly to considerations of social 
service. They distrust the present economic and competitive structure 
of industry. I am not trying to judge whether they are right, I am 
merely reporting my impressions of the cause of the reluctance which 
most university teachers encounter when they try to induce their 
students to take industrial posts.’”} 


Mr. Carmichael talked about the roster of professional and 
scientific people drawn up under his direction, and he told 
about some of the things that could be done when a list of 
people who had various qualifications had been so arranged 
that the list could be used. I quote from him: 


As a dramatic illustration of some of the requests made of the 
Roster for unusually qualified persons, I recall an order placed by the 
War Department for ‘‘the names of Americans who possess a knowl- 
edge of epidemiology and chemotherapy, are competent in the diag- 
nosis and control of Endomoeba histolytica and other protozoan in- 
fections, have a knowledge of the Hindustani language, are skilled 
in the operation and use of specialized bacteriological research appa- 
ratus, and have traveled in the tropics.’’ An epidemic had broken out 
in a tropical island where the United States was building a new air 
base. The germ-carriers were thought to be immigrant Hindus. An 
hour after the request was received, the name of an available and 
qualified person was provided, and before the day was out he was 
on an Army clipper flying to report to duty. 


This feat, of course, was made possible by virtue of the 
punch-card machine. In the files there was an individual 
who had all these skills, and, thanks to the inventive genius 
of American scientists, that person was discovered in the 


1 Ritchie Calder in his report on the British Association Conference, ‘The Place of 
Science in Industry,’’ New Statesman and Nation, XXIX (January 20, 1945), 39. 
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space of an hour and started out to the South Pacific in less 
than twenty-four hours after the call came in. That involved 
the use of the Hollerith machine, and the Hollerith machine, 
believe it or not, was invented by a person who was working 
in the Census Bureau; not on a contract either, and he was in 
civil service, too! He even got his job through civil service. 

I sometimes wonder if those inventions—such as the Holler- 
ith machine and many others that came out of the civil service 
in Washington—were not the result of demand. Perhaps there 
is something in the old saying that “‘necessity is the mother of 
invention."” The United States government long has been 
ahead of many of the very largest private businesses with 
respect to the organization of statistical data and the task of 
making it instantly available. The Bureau of the Census for 
many years has had a greater demand for statistical data than 
has any other organization in the country, even greater than 
one of our great life insurance companies or a telephone com- 
pany; and a great deal of that business machinery of which we 
Americans are so proud, particularly this punch-card machine, 
came from the Census Office. 

Of course, for a good many years it has been true that an 
inventor, a scientist, a physicist, or what not who discovers 
something and is working for the United States government 
cannot get a patent in his own name. The patent becomes the 
property of the. government, because he is working for it. 
Some of these gentlemen might have thought that, while 
working under civil service, they might discover something 
which they would want to patent. It seems to me, though, 
that now in most cases when an inventor working in one of 
the great private industrial laboratories of the country gets a 
patent, it is assigned to that concern and that assignment is 
noted by the Patent Office. I wonder why these gentlemen 
have a feeling about government. 

Then we also heard something from Mr. McDiarmid about 
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the social scientists who were working for the government 
and about a very interesting group of statistics on the great 
increase in the number of social scientists who had been called 
into the government during the war. Here again I think we 
can mark up a very great success to the civil service. We were 
better prepared at the beginning of this war to get people on 
pay rolls and to do the primary spadework of administration 
of the new things simply because we did have a greater num- 
ber of social scientists employed in the government, and a 
great many of them were younger people. 

I think that this dramatic success was very largely due to 
Mr. White's efforts, when he was a member of the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, in getting up the Junior Civil Service Ex- 
aminer register, which was the first recognition of the young 
social scientists. The Civil Service Commission, along with 
the rest of the government of the United States, had manifest- 
ed no rousing enthusiasm for recruiting social scientists for 
services in the government. But Mr. White got the camel's 
nose in under his own tent, and we discovered that at the be- 
ginning of this war there were a great many social scientists in 
government. There were budget examiners and there were 
people engaged in public administration and all sorts of peo- 
ple running around, glorying in the name of ‘‘analyst.’’ They 
met some gentlemen who came down to Washington from 
civil life to take hold of a great big new department and start it, 
and the last thing that some of those gentlemen thought they 
wanted was an analyst. So there were some difficulties with 
respect to terminology, but they did a good job. 

If we go back to the summer of 1940, when the National 
Defense Advisory Commission was activated and the defense 
program was started, a man was brought into the government 
as one of the seven members of the Advisory Commission 1n 
charge of production. He was the patron saint of the assembly 
line, and everybody recognized that Bill Knudsen knew more 
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about production and could do more about getting it than 
anybody else. He was subjected to a contact with public ad- 
ministration on the second or third morning—not the first 
morning because a very wise career civil servant, Mr. William 
H. McReynolds by name, saw to it that he did not see any of 
the government people until the third morning. Government 
to Mr. Knudsen was an unknown and uncharted field, one he 
did not particularly desire to explore and one about which 
he had the same feeling that one of us has about a Burmese 
jungle. Government was all made up of masses of red tape and 
regulations that were designed to keep anybody from doing 
anything. 

Mr. Knudsen met two young men that morning. One was a 
young man that Mr. McReynolds had employed because of 
his very great success in administration, considering the young 
man’s years, in an industrial concern; and the other was one of 
these analysts out of the Budget Bureau, Bernard Gladieux, 
sometime of the Public Administration Service. At the end of 
an hour Mr. Knudsen saw Mr. McReynolds and said, ‘“‘You 
keep that Blank Publishing Company fellow away from me; 
but that little Frenchman—can I have him all the time?”’ 

So a bill of goods was sold in that first week, and gradually 
the recruited captains of industry began to see that there were 
good values in noncommissioned officers of the civil service 
who had some skill and knowledge in public administration. 

Of course, the great overwhelming number of demands for 
social scientists was for economists. Practically everybody 
wanted an economist. Practically everybody maintained a 
menagerie of pet economists, and the several menageries were 
characterized by at least one common denominator—they 
were all vocal. Even that in the end settled down, and despite 
the fact that Congress once or twice interfered. Congress in- 
terfered and said that, even in an organization such as the 
Office of Price Administration, all these scientists must be 
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fired as impractical and that the O.P.A. must get practical 
people. That was done once or twice by edict of the Congress, 
once or twice by the administrator, and the practical men 
came and stayed a little while. But the economists got back. 

So one could almost be persuaded, although I do not believe 
it would be popular in some quarters to say so, that there is 
some utility in the social sciences and that the social scientists 
have made a contribution, and a successful one, to this war- 
time effort. That is a subject that ought to be expanded in a 
serious way, and not in this more or less facetious vein, by 
someone much more able than I. 

Civil service as an institution—the Civil Service Commis- 
sion—it seems to me proved in this emergency that it can be 
flexible in method and demonstrated that flexibility when it met 
the war needs. It proved that it is extensible in scope because it 
took in all these vast numbers of new skills and did an ac- 
ceptable job of recruiting and an even more remarkable job of 
classification in some of the higher brackets. It also was suc- 
cessful in proving that it was adaptable to changes. 

The way it did these things is also remarkable. So far as the 
war service was concerned, the Commission practically dele- 
gated all of its powers to one man, so that in Commissoner 
Flemming (as far as these war agencies were concerned) we 
had for the first time a single personnel administrator for the 
United States. 

Then also for the first time the Civil Service Commission 
decided that the job was big enough to require it to decen- 
tralize, and it decentralized its work, both in the horizontal 
and in the vertical planes, with the result that it did do an ex- 
cellent job indeed. Many of the things it refused to do, how- 
ever, until the civil service as an institution was legally cut 
off from the war services. The War Production Board, for in- 
stance, as Mr. Emmerich pointed out, had very great difficulty 
in getting men classified for higher professional and fiscal 
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positions until after the executive order which set up war- 
service appointments. These appointments and everything 
that had to do with them were to expire six months after the 
war, whereupon the classification section of the Civil Service 
Commission did an excellent job in producing seven or eight 
hundred people at the very top grades, which greatly lessened 
the necessity for bringing in dollar-a-year men. 

Of course, part of this difficulty cannot be charged up to the 
Civil Service Commission. I think that it did a good job. 
It proved its flexibility, it proved its adaptability, it proved 
its extensibility, and it even proved in some cases that in a 
certain sense it could make intensive studies of the needs of 
instant requirements and meet them almost instantly. 

What I very greatly regret—and this seems to me to be, as 
far as we can yet see, a failure on the part of the civil service 
administration—is that it is not willing to carry that flexi- 
bility and adaptability out of the war into the new times be- 
fore us. Commissioner Flemming in his speech here, although 
he was talking about the manufacturing institutions, spoke 
nostalgically of the time when the civil service would go back 
to open competition—ranked registers, I presume, and the 
like, as modified by veterans’ preference, of course. Here, for 
the moment at least, he seemed to be thinking of jobs as 
places for place-men; not primarily of jobs as tasks of work 
calling for the most competent available persons to perform 
them. 

Tam afraid that this nostalgia presages a failure of the civil 
service institution to meet the needs of the peace. I do not 
think that it is a matter which ought to be left to the Civil 
Service Commission. It is a matter which should be taken care 
of by the President and the Congress. I believe that even now, 
before the war ends—and the sooner the better—the Civil 
Service Commission as a commission should be abolished. I 
believe that there should be a single personnel administrator 
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appointed by the President, set up in the Executive Office of 
the President, and that he should have an advisory board of 
citizens appointed by the President. In other words, I stand 
on the recommendation made by the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management in 1937. I am more persuaded 
that we were right then in that we have had a demonstration 
of the great work that can be done even by the same personnel 
and the same machinery when it is under the direction of a 
single person. 

So I am afraid that one of the failures of the war civil serv- 
ice is that, because we have changed a habit, we regard these 
changes not as successes but as a necessary evil and that we 
want to get back to-normalcy just as soon as we can and that 
one of the great blessings of peace will be that we can go back 
to the “‘good old times.’’ I do not think that the civil service 
was ever quite that good, and I believe that we might open 
our minds to see if we cannot use the lessons that have been 
learned in wartime in order to meet the even greater problems, 
intensively greater, that we will meet hereafter. 

One of the things that we are going to have to accomplish 
if we do that job is to get over in some way or other the re- 
sults of the failure to reward civil servants properly. If we 
talk about them at the level that Mr. Emmerich was talking 
about—of high executive administrative people—the salaries 
are entirely too low. I think that $8,000 is not quite enough. 
If we could have had a top salary of $15,000 for executives, 
we would have brought in almost anybody that we needed. 
There would have been sacrifices, of course, but an $8,000 ceil- 
ing meant that some people could not possibly come; there- 
fore, when they did come, they stayed on the pay rolls of their 
employers and worked for a dollar a year. I think that, by and 
large, we can say that one of the great successes was the good 
job the dollar-a-year men did. Of course, there were some, a 
very few, who probably still worked for their former employ- 
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ers. At any rate, they felt themselves cut off from those who 
were working directly for the government, and this very fact 
also tended to perpetuate the notion that there is something 
degrading in working for the government. 

A good many years ago Mr. White made some studies in 
Chicago about the prestige of the civil service. Ido not know 
why that prestige is so low. I do not know just how it can be 
overcome, but it is now extremely difficult to discuss one of 
the things that emerges out of this low prestige without rais- 
ing some emotional reactions that might be unfortunate, and 
that is the relationship of that low prestige to veterans’ 
preference. 

I certainly know that there will be veterans’ preference for 
jobs. Iam not making any objection to this, but that veterans’ 
preference should be given such an overwhelming emphasis in 
public employment contrasted with private employment seems 
to me to derive from the same source from which comes the 
low prestige value of the civil service. It is a hangover from 
the old idea of a place-man; that the principal thing about the 
government job is the salary; that the work done by the per- 
son who gets it, if any, is a mere incident. It is the hangover 
from the time when we thought that the duties of govern- 
ment were so simple that anyone could do them, and now we 
are emphasizing veterans’ preference in a greater way as far as 
civil service is concerned than we did even after the Civil War 
—certainly to a much greater degree than we did after the 
first World War. That seems to me to be a grave danger that is 
facing us. 

Ido not believe that the tasks of government will decrease 
in number. I do not believe that the tasks of government will 
be less complex. I do not believe that the tasks that will be un- 
dertaken by government will require fewer people than they 
did before this world war. I do believe that they will require 
better people, and I do believe that the work of the government 
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is so important to all the people that the government should 
be able to command the services of the very best men and wom- 
en to do those jobs wherever they are to be found. 

I am afraid that, even with the demonstration of the suc- 
cesses of this war, we have not yet learned that lesson to the 
full. I hope that people who address their minds to thinking 
out this problem in all its many ramifications will do all that 
they possibly can to guard against the danger of a program for 
the civil service in the United States which is backward- 
looking. I hope that they will recognize that the challenges 
of the future may well be even greater than were the chal- 
lenges of this war and that only by taking deep thought and 
with high courage can we possibly meet them. 
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Executive Office, strengthening of, 27 

Executive personnel recruited from gov- 
ernment agencies, 32-33 

Expansion and control of government, 
143-46 

Expenditures, government: increase of, 
reason for, 143-46; from 1902 to 1940, 
142-43; of United States Civil Service 
Commission, 17; for war production, 
161-62 


“Fanning-out,”’ in recruiting process, 60- 
61 

Federal Bureau of Investigation (F.B.I.), 
218 

Federal personnel system, organization 
pattern of, 8-10 

Federal Public Housing Authority, 44 

Flemming, Arthur S., 11-12, 101, 242 

Food and Agriculture Organization 
(F.A.O.), 183, 194 

Frankfort Arsenal, 58; employment poli- 
cies of, 120 


Gasser, Major General L. D., 174 

Gasser Board, 174-75 

General International Organization, 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 189-90; 
Security Council of, 186 

Gladieux, Bernard, 241 

Government control and expansion, 143- 
46 

Governments, obligation of, in interna- 
tional organizations, 201-2 

Graduate School for Higher International 
Studies, 225-26 

Gulick, Luther, 27 


Hatch Act, 38 

Henderson, Leon, 29, 31, 34; quoted, 157 

Hillman, Sidney, 29, 30 

Hiring: contract method of, 56-58, 64; 
executive, delegation of, 12; of execu- 
tives, supervision of, 45; of scientific 
personnel, difficulties of, 66-69; of 
specialists, for selecting executive per- 
sonnel, 45 

Hollerith machine (punched-card ma- 
chine), 238-39; see also Coding 
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In-service training, 15-16; British prac- 
tice of, 222; for international adminis- 
tration, 220-23; see also Training within 
Industry 

In-Service Training Academy, United 
States, 46 

International administration, 
training for, 220-27 

International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, 104 

International civil service: homogeneity 
of staff of, 207-10; personnel manage- 
ment of, problems of, 210-20; problems 
of, 181-227; staff organization of, prob- 
lems of, 193-227; training for, 220-27 

International civil service office: function 
of, 218; need for, 216-20; see also Re- 
cruiting of international personnel, 
problems of 

International Labor Organization 
(.L.O.), 181, 188-89, 218-19; tenure 
of officials of, 203 n. 

International loyalty; see Loyalty, inter- 
national 

International staffs: homogeneity of, 207- 
10; interchange of, with national ad- 
ministrations, 203-7; national compo- 
sition of, 194-96; organization prob- 
lems of, 193-227; recruiting of, 212-16 

Interwar years, description of scientific 
development in, 49-52 


181-220; 


Job-man relationship, 229, 231 
Johnson, Captain Hugh, 234 
Johnson, L. S., 51 


Joint Committee on Reduction of Non- 
essential Federal Expenditures; see 
Byrd Committee 


Joint recruiting, 13-14, 90 


Junior Civil Service Examiner Register, 
240 


Knox, Frank, 28, 30 
Knudsen, William S., 28-30, 240-41 


Labor-Management Policy Committee, 
133-34 
Labor-supply committees, 132 


Langer, Senator William; see Byrd-Langer 
amendment in personnel controls 
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Lawyers: recruited for war-emergency 
agencies, 34; regulations regarding, 35 

Leadership: concepts of, embodied in 
charters of the new United Nations 
agencies, 189-93; international admin- 
istrative, 184-93 

League of Nations: annual leave of offi- 
cials of, 206-7; international adminis- 
tration of, analyzed as basis for study 
of problems of future international ad- 
ministration, 181-227 

League of Nations Assembly, 184-86, 188 

League of Nations Council, 184-86 

League of Nations Secretariat, 183-85, 
189, 196, 201-2; interchange of national 
and international officials in, 204-5; 
promotion in, 211; staff of, homogenei- 
ty in, 207-10; ‘“‘Temporary Collabora- 
tors,"’ experiment in, 204; tenure of 
officials in, 202-3 

Leave, annual, of League of Nations offi- 
cials, 206-7 

Lehman, Herbert H., 186 n., 191 

Liaison Office for Personnel Management, 
establishment of, 9 

Liaison representatives in war agencies, 
89 

Loyalty, international: of members of fu- 
ture international civil service, 196-99; 
of members of League of Nations Secre- 
tariat, 196-99 


McNish, A. G., 51 

McNutt, Paul V., 111 

McReynolds, William H., 30, 241 

Magnetic mines, influence of, on mobili- 
zation of scientists, 51 

Management improvement programs and 
personnel reduction, examples of, 177- 
79 

Man-job relationship, 229, 231 

Manpower priorities, 134-36, 140 

Manpower shortages, 34; of scientists, 59 

Marenberg, Philip P., 100 

Marx, Morstein, 212 n. 

Mass recruiting, 65 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
51 

May, Stacy, 34 
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Medical research; see Committee on Medi- 
cal Research 


Merriam, Charles E., 27; quoted, 142 
Military training in peacetime, 146-48 
Mobilization for war, 23-24 

Murphy, Justice Frank, quoted, 211 


Nathan, Robert, 34 


National Academy of Sciences, 54, 98- 
100, 103, 236 

National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics, 55, 57 

National Committee on Physicists, 71 

National Defense Advisory Commission, 
240; employment of lawyers in, diffi- 
culties of, 34-35; executives of, 28-30; 
forerunner of O.P.A., 31; organization 
and personnel of, 28-30 

National Defense Research Committee 
(N.D.R.C.), 237; organization of, 55- 
58; powers of, 55-56 

National Guard, 46 

National Housing Agency, 31, 153; num- 
ber of employees in, 164 

National Institute of Public Affairs, 16 

National Research Council, 98-99, 236; 
establishment of, 54 

National Resources Planning Board: com- 
mittee on scientific manpower (Young 
Committee), 70-71; establishes Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 
100-101; Science Committee of (Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee), 99; trans- 
ferred to War Manpower Commission, 
101 

National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel, 45-46, 236; advisory 
bulletins of, 111; background and func- 
tions of, 97-117; coding of scientists 
by, 61; organization of, 106; postwar 
possibilities of, 115-17; recruiting of, in 
social science field, 85; relationship 
with Civil Service Commission, 101-2, 
113-15; statistical reports of, on scien- 
tific professions, 110; work with Young 
Committee, 70-71 

Naval Gun Factory, 58 

Naval Ordnance Laboratory, 58; staffing 
of, for research on magnetic mines, 51 


Naval Proving Ground, 58 


INDEX 


Naval Research Laboratory, 58 

Navy Department: executive recruiting 
of, 44-45; expansion of, 23 

Navy Manpower Survey Board (Andrews 
Board), 175 

Nelson, Donald M., 29-30, 37 


O'Brien, James C., 100 

O’Brien, John Lord, 35 

Occupations, analysis of, in federal serv- 
ice in 1938, 74 

Office of the Coordinator of Defense 
Housing, 31 

Office of Defense Transportation (O.D.T.), 
number of employees in, 164 

Office of Emergency Management 
(O.E.M.), 31; establishment of, 26-27; 
personnel files of, 92 

Office of the Management Engineer, Navy 
Department, 178 

Office of Price Administration (O.P.A.), 
34; assigned rationing and price con- 
trol, 31, 155; employees of, 36, 163 

Office of Production Management 
(O.P.M.): Board of, 30; dollar-a-year 
men in, appointment of, 37; establish- 
ment of, 30, 132; lawyers in, 35 

Office of Scientific Personnel of the Na- 
tional Research Council (O.S.P.), 62- 
63, 71-72 

Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment (O.S.R.D.), 56-58, 66, 103; re- 
cruiting of, 60-62; success of, 59 

Open competition, 140, 243 

Ordway, Samuel H., Captain, U.S.N.R., 
114-15 

Outside training, for international civil 
service, 224 

Overhiring, result of decentralization of 
control, 42-43 

Overtime Pay Act, 126 

Overtime pay legislation, objectives of, 
167-68 


Palmer, C. F., 30 


Patterson Airfield, employment policies 
of, 120 


Pearl Harbor Navy Yard, employment 
policies of, 119 
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Permanent civil service employees; see 
Career employees 


Personnel ceilings, 170; budgetary deter- 
minations, by-product of, 175-76; diffi- 
culties in use of, 173; estimate of, 179- 
80, 230-31; reduction in, 172; report on, 
by director of Bureau of the Budget, 
quoted, 171 


Personnel control, 165; amendment to 
overtime pay, 168, 170; executive mem- 
orandum on, quoted, 169; operation of, 
170-80 

Personnel management, in international 
civil service, problems of, 210-20; see 
also Promotion; Recruiting 

Personnel reduction, 170-80 


Personnel Utilization Program (P.U.P.), 
16 


Personnel utilization surveys of United 
States Civil Service Commission, 178 


Petroleum Administration for War, 31 

Physically handicapped persons, employ- 
ment of, 127-28 

Placement; see Administrative Placement 
Section 

Positive placement, 108 

Positive recruiting, 85-86, 90 

“Press gangs,’’ in recruiting process, 61 

Prestige of civil service, 245 


Price control; see Office of Price Adminis- 
tration 


Priority referral programs of War Man- 
power Commission, 134-36 

Procedures, simplification of, 12-16, 70 

Production, increase in: examples of, 23; 
success of, 47-48 

Promotion of international personnel, 211 


Punched-card indexes; see Coding; Hol- 
lerith machine 


Quartermaster Corps, work-simplifica- 
tion plan of, 177 


Radar, influence of, on mobilization of 
scientists, 51-52 

Ramspeck Act, 81 

Ramspeck Committee, 166 

Ranked registers, 140, 243 
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Rationing and price control, 153-58; see 
also Office of Price Administration 

Recruiting : competitive advantages of in- 
dustry and civil service compared, 125- 
26; co-operation between Commission 
and war agencies, 90, 128-31, 140; co- 
ordinating of effort in, 94; duplication 
in, 93; of economists, 33; effect of ex- 
pansion and turnover on, 118-19; in- 
ternational personnel, problems of, 
212-16; methods, 84-85; of National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized Per- 
sonnel, 105-6; of scientists, 51, 60-65, 
236-37; of specialists, 14 n., 86; suc- 
cess of, 235-36, 238; of war agencies, 
91-92; see also Direct recruiting; Inter- 
national civil service office, need for; 
Joint recruiting; Labor-supply commit- 
tees 

Registers of National Roster, compared 
with Civil Service Registers, 109 

Registration sources of National Roster, 
104 

Research: civilian, advantages of, com- 
pared with military, 52-54, 58; medical 
(see Committee on Medical Research); 
for military purposes, 54-55 

Revenue Act of 1941, 166 


Richards, A. N., 56 


Salaries, for executives, 45, 244 

Salary increases under civil service, slow 
rate of, 68-69 

Salary schedules, 125-26; see also Over- 
time Pay Act 

San Francisco, 183 

Schools, public, participation of, in ra- 
tioning program, 157 

Scientific development in interwar years, 
49-52 

Scientific resources utilized for defense, 
50-51 

Scientists, highly trained, deficit in, 72 

Secretariat of the League of Nations, 183- 
85, 189, 196, 201-2; interchange of na- 
tional and international officials in, 
204-5; prometion in, 211; staff of, ho- 
mogeneity in, 207-10; ‘“Temporary 
Collaborators,’ experiment in, 204; 
tenure of officials in, 202-3 

Secretary-general of future international 
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organization, choice of statesman or 
civil servant for, 191-93 

Secretary-General of the League of Na- 
tions, administrative powers of, 188 

Security Council of the Genera] Interna- 
tional Organization, 186 

Selective Service, 104, 234; co-operation 
with Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel, 111-12; deferment pro- 
cedure for scientists, 71-72; develop- 
ment of, 146-49; number of employees 
in, 163 

Service laboratories, recruiting of, 62, 
64-65 

Signal Corps Ground Signal Agency 
(Bradley Beach, N.J.), 58; employment 
of, 119-20; special recruiting of, 65 

Sims, Lewis B., quoted, 75 

Social Science Research Council, 99 

Social scientists: contribution of, 79-80; 
in government service in 1938, 73-74; 
in 1942, 76; sampling of requests for, 
76-78, 240-41 

Solid Fuels Administration, 31 

Somervell, Lieut. Gen. Brehon B., quot- 
ed, 137-38 

Specialists, certified in civil service and 
commissioned in Army and Navy, from 
lists of the National Roster, 108 

Staff categories of League of Nations, 199 

Staffs, international: homogeneity of, 
207-10; interchange of, with national 
administrations, 203-7; organization 
problems of, 193-227; national compo- 
sition of, 194-96; recruiting of, 212-16 

Stettinius, Edward R., Jr., 29, 30 

Stimson, Henry L., 28, 30 


Talent scouts, 43 

Taylor, David W., Model Basin, 58 

“Temporary Collaborators’ experiment 
in the League of Nations Secretariat, 
204-5 

Tenure of officials: of International Labor 
Office, 203 n.; of League of Nations, 
202-3 

Thomas, M. Albert, 188 

Training: for international administra- 
tion, 220-27; in-service (see In-service 
training) 


INDEX 


Training within Industry (T.W.I.), 16n.; 
see also In-service training 


Truman Committee, 37 


Uncompensated service; see Dollar-a-year 
men 


Undersecretary of Navy, quoted, 138 


United Nations Charter, on obligations 
of governments, 202 n. 

United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration (U.N.R.R.A.), 183, 
186, 191 

United States Civil Service as an institu- 
tion, 230, 232, 242 

United States Civil Service Commission: 
administrative placement section of, 
43-44; decentralization of control of 
appointments by, 41; emergency status 
oF 10, 12; expenditures of, in 1938-39 
and 1942-43, 17; functions of, 8; future 
status of, 243-44; personnel utilization 
surveys of, 178; procedures of, simplifi- 
cation of, 12-16, 81; recruiting and 
placement program, success of, 81-90, 
235-36; recruiting of scientists, small 
role in, 66-68; reference to, 216-17; 
relations with War Manpower Com- 
mission, 131-37; staff of (1939-44), 17; 
war-service appointments of, 13-14 

United States Civil Service Reserve, 46, 
115 


United States Employment Service, 107- 
8, 110, 133, 135-37, 236 


United States In-Service Training Acade- 
my, 46 


Upgrading, 233-34 


Veterans’ preference, 243, 245 
Veterans Preference Act, 1944, 131 
Volunteer workers, 230, 232-35 
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Walker, Harvey, quoted, 222 

Wallace, Schuyler C., 224 

War agencies, evolved from National De- 
fense Advisory Commission and Office 
of Emergency Management, 31 

War Department: civilian employees of, 
18 n.; control of personne! by Man- 

wer Board of, 174; executive recruit- 

ing of, 44-45 

War Food Administration, 31 

War Labor Board, 31 

War Manpower Commission, 31, 106-7, 
236; Bureau of Placement of, 134; Divi- 
sion of Professional and Technical Em- 
ployment and Training of, 71; Essential 
Activities Committee of, 110-11; es- 
tablishment of, 101; number of em- 
ployees in, 163; priority referral pro- 
gram of, 134-36; relations with Civil 
Service Commission, 131-37 

War mobilization, 23-24 

War-Overtime Pay Act (May, 1943), 170- 
72, 179 

War Production Board, 31, 34-35; dollar- 
a-year men in, 36-38; garg of, in 
1942, 36; number of employees in, 163; 
talent scouts of, 43 

War-service appointments, 13, 83, 243 

War-service regulations, 13 n., 14, 83 

Watertown Arsenal (Boston, Mass..), em- 
ployment policies of, 119 

Wilson, Woodrow, 54, 236 

Women in civil service, 86-87, 127 

Woolf, Leonard, quoted, 181 

Work Simplification Program, 177 

Wright Airfield, employment of, 120 


“Yardsticks,"" developed by Gasser 
Board, for measuring personnel needs, 
description of, 174-75 


Young, Owen D., 70-71, 110 
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